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nor how the Bones do grow in the Womb of her- 
that is with Child: Even ſo thou knoweſt not 
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moſt. Honourable Privy Council, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the — f Wiles and: >the South- 


Wales, ©: 


AM) LORD, no #4 ! 128688 
\H 1.6 Treatiſe, wiki is grown up unites 
your Lordihip's Eye, and has ventured into 
the World by your Order, does now, Dp A 
natural kind of Right, come to your Lord- 
ſhip for that Protection, which you ſeveral Years fince 
promiſed it;  ?Tis not that I think any Name, how 
great ſoevgr, ſet at the beginning of a Book, will 
be able to cover the Faults are to be found in it, 
Things in Print muſt ſtand and fall by their own 
Worth, or the Reader's Fancy. But there being i 


nothing more to be deſited for Truth, than a fair 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
unprejudiced Hearing, no Body is more likely to pro- 
cure me that, than your Lordſhip, who are allowed 
to have got ſo intimate an Acquaintance with her, in 
her more retired Receſſes. Your Lordſhip is known to 


have ſo far advanced your Speculations in the moſt ab. 


ſtrat and general Knowledge of things, beyond the 
ordinary Reach, or common Methods, that your Al- 
lowance, and Approbation of the Deſign of this Trea- 
tiſe, will at leaſt preſerve it from being condemned 
without reading; and will prevail to have thoſe Parts 
a little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, be 
thought todeferve no Conlideration, for being ſome- 
what out of the common Road. The Imputation of 
Novelty, isa terrible Charge amongſt thoſe, who judge 
of Mens Heads, as they do of their Perukes, by the 
| Faſhion ; and can allow none to be right, but the re- 
ceived Doctrines. Truth ſcarce ever yet carried it by 


Vote any wherear its firſt Appearance: New Opini- 


ons are always ſuſpected, and uſually oppoſed, without 


any other Reaſon, but becauſe they are not already 


common. Bur Truth, like Gold, is not the leſs ſo, for 
being newly brought out of the Mine. Tis Trial and 
Examination mult give it Price, and not any antick 
' Faſhion : And though it be not yet current by the pub- 
lick Stamp; yet it may, for all that, be as old as Na- 
ture, and is certainly not the leſs genuine. Your Lord- 
ſhip can give great and convincing Inſtances of this, 
whenever you pleaſe to oblige the Publick with ſome 
of thoſe large and comprehenſive Diſcoveries you have 
made of Truths, hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 
few, from whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed not 
v holly to conceal them. This alone were a ſufficient 

Reaſon, were there no other, why I ſhould DE 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. E 
this Eſſay to your Lordſhip; and its having ſome Jit- 
tle Correſpondence with ſome Parts of that nobler and 
vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences your Lordſhip has made, 
ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a Draught of, I thiak it 
Glory enough, if your Lordſhip permit me to boaſt, 
that here and there I have fallen into ſome Thoughts / 
not wholly different from yours. If your Lordſhip | 
think fit, that, by your Encouragemeat, this ſhould 


appear in the World, I hope it may be a Reaſon, ſomm 


time or other, to lead your Lordſhip farther ; and you 
will allow me to ſay, that you here give the World an 
Earneſt of ſomething,” that, if they can bear with this, 
will be truly worth their Expectation. This, my 
Lord, ſhews what a Preſent here make to your Lord- 
ſhip; juſt ſuch as the poor Man does to his rich and 
great Neighbour, by whom the Basket of Flowers, 
or Fruit, is not ill taken, though he has more plenty 
of his own Growth, and in much greater Perfection. 


f Worthleſs Things receive a Value, when they are 


made the Offerings of Reſpect, Eſteem, and Gratitude ; 
Theſe you have given me ſo mighty and peculiar 
Reaſons to have, in the higheſt Degree, for your Lord- 
ſhip, that if they can add a Price to what they go a- 
long with, proportionable to their own Greatneſs, I 
an with Confidence brag, I here make your Lordſhip 
the richeſt Preſent you ever received. This I am ſure, 
Iam under the greateſt Obligation to ſeek all Occaſions 
to acknowledge a long Train of Favours, I have re- 
ceived from your Lordſhip , Fayours, though great 
and important in themſelves, yet made much more 
ſ by the Forwardneſs, Concern, and Kindneſs, and 
ather obliging Circumſtances, that never failed to ac- 
company them. To all this, you are pleaſed to add 
e e = nn 
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be Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
that which gives yet more Weight and Reliſh to all 
the reſt : You vouchſate to continue me in ſome De- 
grees of your Eſteem, and allow me a Place in your 

good Thoughts, I had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, 
my Lord, your Words and Actions ſo conſtantly 
ſhew on all Occaſions, even to others when I am ab- 
ſent, that it is not Vanity in me to mention what every 
Body knows: But it would be want of good Man- 
ners, not to acknowledge what ſo many are Witneſſes 
of, and every Day tell me, I am indebted to your 
Lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily affiſt my 
Gratitude, as they convince me of the great and grow- 
ing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. This I 
am ſure, I ſhould write of the Underſtanding without 
having any, if I were not extreamly ſenſible of them, 


x and did not lay hold on this Opportunity to' teſtify to 


the World, how much I am. oblig'd to be, and how 
much 1 am, f En 9 


"My, My Lon p, 


- Jour Lord ſhips 
SY Moſt Humble, and 
Mit Obedient Servant, 
John Locke. 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 


Reader, 55 3 
W Here put into thy Hands, what has been the Di. 
I ver ſion of ſome of my idle and heavy Hours: If it 
AA has the good Lack to prove ſo of any of thine, aud 
thou haſt but half ſo much Pleaſure in reading, as I 
had in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, 
as I do my Pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not thus, for 
4 Commendation of my Work ; nor conclude, becauſe 1 
was pleaſed with the doing of it, that therefore I am 
fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks. 
at Larks. and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, though 4 
much leſs conſiderable Quarry, than he that flies at "de 
bler Game: And he us little acquainted with the Sa- 
ject of this Treatiſe, the UND E RST AN DIN GS 


who does not know, that as it is the moſt elevated Fa, 


culty of the Soul, ſo it is employed with à greater, and 


more conſtant Delight, than any of the other. Its 


Searches after Truth, are a fort of Hawking and Hunt 
ing, wherein the very Parſuit makes a great part + 
the Pleaſure. Every ſtep the Mind takes in its Pro- 
greſs towards Rnuomledge, makes ſome Diſcovery, which - 
1 not ouly new, bat the beſt too, for the time at leaſt. _ 
For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of. 
Objects only by its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with 
what it diſcovers, having leſs Regret for what has ſeaped 
it, becauſe it is auknown. Thus he who has raiſed him- 
ſelf abave the Alms-Basket, and not content to live Ja. 


E uy on Scraps of begg'd Opinions, ſets its own Thoughts 


ou Work, to find and follow Truth, will (whatever he 


The Epiſtle to the Reader 


ibis on) not miſs the Hunters Satisfaction; every 
Moment of his Purſuit, will reward hu Pains with ſome 
Delight, and he will have Reaſon to think bis time not 


all ſpent, even when he cannot much boaſt of any great 


4 4% 


Acquiſition.” © | 
This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe, who let 
looſe their own Thoughts, and follow them in writing; 
which thou oughteſt not to envy them, ſince they afford 
thee an Opportunity of the like Diverſion, if thou wilt 
male uſe ' of thy own Thoughts in reading. *Tis to them, 
F they are thy own, that I refer my ſelf; But if they 


are taken upon Truft from others, "tis no great Matter 
| mhat they are, they not following Truth, but ſome 


meaner Conſideration : And "tu not worth while to be 
conterned, what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or thinks 
only as he is directed by another. If thou judgeſt for 


thy ſelf, T know thou wilt judge candidly ; and then 1 


Hull not be harmed or offended, whatever be thy Cen- 


fare. For though it be certain, that there is nothing 
ii this Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof 1 am not fully per- 
 ſwaced; yet I conſider my ſelf as liable to Miſtakes, as 
I can think thee ; and know, that this Book muſt ſtand 
| or fall with thee, Hot by any Opinion 1 have of it, but 


1 own. If thou findeſt little in it nem or inſtructive 


to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It mas not 


meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this Subject, 


and made à through Acquaintance with their own Un- 


= derſt anaings; but for my own Information, and the Sa- 


| tisfattion of a few Friends, who acknowledged themſelves. 
nat to have ſufficiently conſidered it. Were it fit to 
trouble thee with the Hiſtory of this Eſſay, I fhould tell 


thee, that five or ſix Friends meeting at my Chamber, 


and diſcourſing on a Subject very remote from this, found 


themſelves -quickly* at a ſtaud, by the Difficalties + that 
E | | 5 "74 . | . roſe 
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roſe au every ſide: After we had a while puzzled our 
ſelves, without coming any nearer 4 Reſolution of thoſe 
Doubts which perplexed us, it came into my Thoaghts, 
that we took a wrong Courſe; and that, before we ſet 
our ſelves upon Enquiries of that Nature, it was neceſs 
ſary to examine our omn "Abilities, and ſee what Ob- 
jetfs our Underſtandings were, or were not fitted to 
deal with, This I propoſed to the Company, who all rea- 
dily aſſented ; and thereupon it was agreed, that this 
ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. Some haſty and undigeſted 
Thoughts, on a Subject I had never before conſidered, 


| which I ſet down againſt our next Meeting gave the firſt 


Entrance into this Diſcourſe, which having been thus be- 
gun by Chance, was continued by Intreaty ; written by inco- 
herent Parcels ; aud after long Intervals of neglect, re- 
ſum d again, as my Humour or Occaſions permitted; and at 
laſt, in a Retirement, where an Attendance on my Health 
gave me Leiſure, it was browpht into that order thou now © 
F | 8 | 

This diſcontinued way of writing, may have occaſion- 
ed, beſides others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too 
little and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou findeſt any 
thing wanting, I ſhall be glad, that what I have writ, 
gives thee any Deſire, that I ſhould have gone farther + 
If it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt blame the Sub. 
ject; for when I firſt put Pen to Paper, I thought all I 
ſhould have to ſay on this Matter, would have been 
contained in one Sheet of Paper; bat the farther I went, 
the larger Proſpect I had: New Diſcoveries led me ſtill on, 
and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears in. I will 
not deny, bat poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower 
Compaſs than it is; and that ſome Parts of it might le 
contratted ; The way it has been writ in, by Catches, and 
many long Intervals of Interruption, being apt to cauſe 
e e 5 1 ſore. 
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ſame Repetitions. But to con eſs the Truth, I am now too 


lezy,. or too buſie to make it ſhorter. 


Ia not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own 


Reputation, when J knowingly let it go with a Fault, fo 


ant to diſguſt the moſt Judicious, who are always the 
niceſt Readers. But they who know Sloth is apt to con- 
text it ſelf with any. Excaſe, will pardun me, if mine 
' bas. prevailed on me, where, I think, I have a very good 
se. I will not therefore alledge in my. Defence, that 

the ſame Notion, having different Reſpects, may be con- 


venient or neceſſary. to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral Parts 


of the ſame. Diſcourſe; and that ſo it bas happened in ma- 
ny Parts of this: But waving that, I ſhall frankly avom, 


that I have ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argu- 
ment, and. expreſſed. it different ways, with a quite dif- 


ferent Deſign. I pretend not to. pabliſh_ this Eſſay for 


the Information of Alen of large Thoughts and quick Ap- 
prehenſions ; to ſuch Maſters f Ruomledge, I profeſs 


my ſelf a Scholar, and therefore warn them before-hand 


wot to expect any thing here, but what wy ſpun oat 0 


my own:courſe Thoughts, is fitted to Men. of my own. ſize, 


ta. whom, perhaps, it will not be unacceptable, that I 


have talen ſome Pains.to make plain and familiar to their 


Thoughts ſome Truths, which eſtabliſbed Prejudice, or 
the Abſtraitneſs of the Ideas themſelves, mig ht render 
defficalt. Some Objects had need be turned on every 
fide ; and. when the Notion is nem, as. ] confeſs fome. of 
theſe are to me, or out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpett 


they will appear to others, tis nut one. ſimple View of it, 


that will gain it Admittance into every Underſtanding, 
or fix. it there with a clear and laſting Impreſſion. There 
are few, I believe, who have not aobſerved in themſelves 


ar others, that what in oue' way, of propoſing, was very 


obſcure, another way of expreſſing it, has made very clear 
_ aud 
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Ihe Epiſtle to the Reader. 
and intelligible: Though afterward the Mind fuund lit- 
tle Difference in the Phraſes, aud wondered. why one 
failed to be underſtood more than the other. But every 
thing does not hit alike upon every Man's Imagination. 
We have our Underſtandings no leſs different, than our 


Palates; and he that thinks the ſame Truth ſhall be e- 


qually reliſh'd by every one in the ſame Dreſs, may as. 
well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of Cookery - | 
The Meat may be the ſame, and the Nouriſhment good, 
yet every one not be able to receive it with that Seaſon- 
ing; and it muſt be dreſſed another way, if you will have 
it go down with ſome, even of ſtrong Conſtitutions. Tl 
Trath is, thoſe who adviſed me to pabliſh it, adviſed 
me, for this Reaſon, to publiſh it as it is: And ſince I 
have been brought to let it go abroad, I deſire it ſhould 
be underſtood by whoever gives himſelf the Pains to read 


it. I have ſo little Mfeckion to be in Print, that if 


I were not flattered, this Eſſay might be of ſome Uſe to 
others, as I think it has been to me; I ſhould haue con- 
fined it to the View of ſome Friends, who gave the firſt- 
Occaſion to it. My appearing therefore in Print, being 
on purpoſe to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary. 
to make what I have to ſay, as enſie and intellizible to. 
all forts of Readers, as I can. And 1 had much rather 
the Speculative and Quick-ſighted ſhould. complain gf u 
being in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not ac 
cuſtomed to abſtract Speculations, or prepoſſeſſed with, 
different Notions, ſhould miſtake, or not comprehend . 

Meaning. e 3es HL Hs Pn K Fs 
It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece of Vanity. 
or Inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our know- 
ing Age, it amounting to little leſs, when I own, that 
I publiſh this Eſſay with hopes it may be. uſeful to others. 
Bur i it mg be permitted to ſpe fore of tf, mb 
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The Epiſtle ts the Reader? | 


with 4 feigned Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, what they 


themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more f Va- 
nity or Inſolence, to publiſh a Book for any other End; 
and he fails very much of that Reſpect he owes the Pub- 


tick, who prints, and conſequently expects Men ſhould 
read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with 


any thing of Uſe to themſelves or others: And ſhould 


nothing elſe be found allowable in this Treatiſe, yet my 
Deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and the Goodneſs of my 


Intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſsneſs 
of my Preſent. *Tis that chiefly which ſecures me from 


' the Fear of Cenſure, which I expect not to eſcape more 


than better Writers, Mens Principles, Notions, aud 
Reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find 4 Book 
which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. ] acknowledge the 
Age we live in, is not the leaſt knowing, and therefore 
not the moſt eaſie to be ſatisfied. If I have not the good 


Lack to pleaſe, yet no Body ought to be offended with 


me. I plainly tell all my Readers, except half a dozen, 


this Treatiſe was not at firſt intended for them; and 


therefore they need not be at the Trouble to be of that 


Number. But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and 
rail at it, he may do it ſecarely : For I ſhall find ſome 
better way of ſpending my Time, than in ſuch kind of Con- 


verſation. I ſhall always have the Satisfaction to have 


aimed ſincerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, though in one 
| of the meaneſt Ways. The Commonwealth of Learning, 


is not at this time without Maſter-Builders, whoſe migh- 


ty Deſians, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting 
WW Monuments ts the Admiration of Poſterity : But every 

cone muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or 4 Sydenham; 4 
n an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great 
Huygenius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with 


| ſome other of that Strain; "tis Ambition enough to be 
„ 0 5 1 f 5 5 3 The PR Ka den | 
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| employed 4s an Unier-Labourer in clearing Ground 4 


little, and removing ' ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies in the 
way to Knowledge; which certainly had been very much 
more advanced in the World, if the Endeavours of in- 
genious and induſtrious Men had not been much cumbered 


with the learned, but frivolous Uſe of uncouth, affetted, 


or unintelligible Terms introduced into the Sciences, and 


there made an Art of, to that Degree, that Philoſophy, * 


which is nothing but the true Knowledge of Things, was 


thought unfit, or uncapable to be brought into well-bred 
C A) Tg polite Converſation. Vague and inſigni- 
ficant Forms of Speech, and Abuſe of Language, have 
o long paſſed for Myſteries of Science; and hard or miſ- 
opts Words, with little or no Meaning, have, by _ 
Preſcription, ſuch a Right to be miſtaken for deep Learn- 

ing, and heighth of Specalation, that it will not be eaſie 
to perſwade, either thoſe mho ſpeak, or thoſe who hear 


them, that they are but the Covers of Ignorance, and 


Hinderance of true Knowledge. To break in upon the 

Sanctuary of Vanity and Tonorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, 
ſome Service to Humane Underſtanding : Though fo few 
are apt to think, they deceive or are deceived in the Uſe 
of Words ; or that the Language of the Sect they are of, 
has any Faults in it, which ought to be examined or cor- 
rected, that I hope I ſhall be pardowad, if I have in the 
third Book awelt long on this Subject; and endeavoured to 
make it ſo plain, that neither the Inveterateneſs of the Miſ- 

chief, nor the Prevalency of the Faſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe 


for thoſe, who will not take Care about the Meaning of their 


own Words, and will not ſuffer the Significancy of their Ex- 
preſſions to be enquired into. r 
I have been told, that a ſhort Epitome of this Trea- 
tiſe, which was printed 1668, was by ſome condemned 
without reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in 


* 


it; 


'it ; they too haftily concluding, thut if innate Ideas 


were nol ſuppoſed, there would be little left, either of 


the Notion or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like 


Offence at the Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall deſire 


him to reud it through; and then ] hope he will be con- 
winced, that the taking away falſe Foundations, is not 


1 prejudice, but Advantage of Truth; which is never 


-#njur'd or endanger d ſo much, as when mixed with, 


or built on, Falſbood. In the Second Edition, I added as 


follaweth : . Nd 
© The-Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing 
"of this Second Enition, which he has promiſed, by the 
Correctneſs of it, ſhall make amends for the many Faults 
committed in the former. Hie deſires too, that it ſhould 
be known, that it has one whole nem Chapter concerning 
Identity, and many Additions and Amendments in other 
places. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader are not all nem Mat- 
ter, but moſt of them either farther Confirmation of what 1 
had ſaid, or Explications to prevent others being miſtaken 
ln the Senſe of what was formerly printed, and not any Va- 
riation in me from it; I muſt only except the Alterations I 
have mnde in Book 2 Chap. 21. „ 
What I had there writ concerning Liberty and the 
Will, I thought deſerv'd as accurate a Review, as I was 
Capable of : Thoſe Subjects having in all Ages exerciſed 


l 7he learned part of the World, with Queſtions and Dif- 


ffculties, that have not a little perplex'd Morality and 
Divinity, thoſe parts of Knowledge, that Men are moſt 
concernd' to be clear in. Upon a cloſer Inſpectiůon into 
The working of Mens Minds, and a ſtricter Examination 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
bear to acknowledge to the World, with as much Freedom 
and Readineſs, as Þ at firſt pabliſhed what then ſeem'd to 
me to be right, thinking my ſelf more concern d to quit aud 
renounce any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, 


when Truth appears againſt it. For tis Truth alone I ſeek, 


and that will always be welcome to me, when or from whence 


ſoever it comes. | 


But what Forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſjon any Os *® 


pinion ] have, or to recede from any thing I have writ, 
un the firſt Evidence of any Error in it; yet this I muſt 
own, that I have not had the good Luck to receive any 
Light from thoſe Exceptions I have met with in Pronk 


againſt any part of my Book ; nor have, from any thing 
bas been urg'd againſt it, found Reaſon to alter my Senfs, 7 
in any of the Points have been queſtion'd. Whether the 


Subject I have in Hand, requires often more Thought 


and Attention, than Curſory Readers, at leaſt ſuch \as 
are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow ? Or whether any © 


Obſcurity in my Expreſſions caſt a Cloud over it, and 
theſe Notions are mai difficult to others Apprehenſion 
in my way of treating them ? So it is, that nin Meaning; 


to be every where rightly underſtood. There are ſo mu- 
ny Inſtances of this, that I think it Juſtice to my Reader 


TJ find, is often miſtaken, and ] have not the good Luck 


and my. ſelf, to conclude, that either my Book is pluin- 


ly enough written to be rightly underſtood by thoſe, who 
peruſe it with that Attention and Indifferency, - which 
every one, who will give himſelf the Pains to read, ung he 
to imploy in reading; or elſe that haus writ mine ſo 
obſcurely, that it is in wain to go about. to mend it. 


Which ever of theſe be that Truth, "tis'my ſelf; \ from - 


troubling my Reader with what I think might be ſaid, 
in anſwer to thoſe ſeveral Objettions I have met with, 


10 Paſſages here and there of my Book, Since 1'\pet- 
I ; frau 


1 


P 


8 * 


ade my ſelf; that he who thinks them of Moment enough, 
| 2 be 2 2 whether they are true or falſe, will be 1 
| ſee, that what is ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not 
| contrary to my Doctrine, 'when I and my Oppoſer come both 
tb be well underfood, 8 
F am, careful that none of their good Thoughts ſhould 
Ve loft, have publiſh'd their Cenſures of my Eſſay, with 
We this Honour done to it, that they will not ſuffer it to 
Wl Ge an Eſſay, I leave it to the Publick to value the Obli- 
gation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall not m 
Wl ay Reader's Time in ſo idle or ill-natur'd in Employment 
Wl gf mine, as to leſſen the Satisfattion any one has in himſelf, 
or gives to others in ſo haſty a Confutation of what I have 
written. ES, | ; | | 


Eſſay, gave me Notice of it, that I might, if I had leiſure, 
male any Additions or Alterations I ſhould think fit. 
= MWhereaupon I thoaght it convenient to advertiſe the Reader, 
that beſtles ſeveral Corrections I had made here and there, 
there was one Alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, 
becauſe it ran through the whole Book, and is of C onſe= 
quence to be rightly underſtood. What I thereupon ſaid, 

JJ G2 

- Clear and diſtint Ideas, are Terms, which though 
familiar and frequent in Mens Mouths, I have Reaſon 
to think every one, who aſes, does not perfectly under- 
Wi ſtand: And paſſibly 'tis but here and there one who gives 
wi himſelf the Trouble to conſider them ſo far as to know 
ll what he himſelf or others preciſely mean by them: 1 
WW have therefore in moſt places choſe to put determinate 
| „or determined, inſtead of clear and diſtin, 4s more 
Wl Likely to direct Mens Thoughts to my Meaning in this 


in the Mind, and conſequent determined, & . ſuch 1 


The Bookſellers preparing for the fourth Edition of my 


Matter. By theſe Denominations, I mean ſome Objett 


0 
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it is there ſeen and perceived to be. This, I think, may, 
f fitly be called a determinate or determined Idea, when 
ach as it is at any time objectively in the Mind, and ſo 
„determined there, it is annex'd, and without Variation 

determined ts a4 Name or articulate Sound, which is to be 
F ſteadily the Sign of that very ſame Object of the Mind, 
er deiermingte Ide. d ꝛð ͤ ./ 
5 To explain this a little more particularly. By de- 
terminate, when applied to a ſimeple Idea, I mean that | 
ple Appearance which the Mind has in its View, or | 
+ | perceives in it ſelf, when that Tata is ſaid to be in it 
„I determined, when applied to a complex Idea, | 
„nean ſuch an one 4s conſiſts of à determinate Number 0 
certain ſimple or leſs complex Ideas, join'd in ſuch a Pro- 
„ Portion and Situation, as the Mind has before its View, 
and ſees in it ſelf when that Idea is preſent in it, or ſhould . 
„ be preſent init, when a Man gives a Name to it. I ſay 
ſhould be: Becauſe it is not every one, nor perhaps any 
„ore, who is ſo careful of his Language, as to uſe no Word, | 
„i he views in his Mind the preciſe determined Idea, 
which he reſolves to make it the Sign f. The want of this, | 
, is the Cauſe of no ſmall Olſcurity and Confuſion in Mens 

Thoughts ana, Diſcourſes... 1: RR. 
„ I know there are not Words enough in any Language, | 
„0 anſwer all the Variety of Ideas, that enter into Mens | 
r= | Piſcourſes and Reaſonings. But this hinders not, but. 
,hat when” an) one uſes any Term, he may have in his 
w | Hind a determined Idea, which he makes it the Sign of, 
II, to which he ſhould keep. it ſteadily anne xd, during 
te | that preſent Diſcourſe. Where he does not, or cannot do 
je Þ his, be in vain pretends to clear or diſtiact Ideas „Jig. 
„lain his are not ſo: And therefore there can be expected 


* 


1 * 


a nothing but Obſcarity and Confuſion, where. ſach, Term. 


e made Uſe of, which have, not ſuch 4 preciſe determi- 
1 41 224 * * £ SN „1 
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I be Epiſtle to the Reader. 
Dyom this Ground 7 have thoaght determined Ideas 
4 way of Speaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear and 


diſtinc: And where Men have got ſuch determined 


Ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, 'or argue about, 
' they will find a great part of their Doubts and Diſputes 


at anend. The greateſt part 'of the Queſtions and Con- 


troverſies that perplex Mankind, depending on the doubtful 


aud ancertain Uſe of Words; or (which is the ſame) inde- 


termined Ideas, which they are made to ſtand for. 1 
hade made choice of theſe Terms to ſionify, 1. Some im- 
mediate Object of the Mind, which it perceives and has 

ore it diftintt from the Sound it uſes as a Sign of it. 2. 
That this Idea, thus determined, i. e. which the Mind 
> has in it ſelf, and knows, and ſees there be determined 
wit hont anyChange to that Name, and that Name deter- 
Mined to that preciſe Idea, If Men had ſuch determined 
Hear in'their Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would both 
 aiſcern how far their own Enquiries and Diſcourſes went, 
uud avoid the greateſt part of the Diſputes and Wranglings 


##hey have with others. Fd 
= Beſides this, the Bookſeller will thin it \neceſſary I 
pound advertiſe the Reader, that there is an Audition 
3 of two Chapters wholly nem; the one of the Aſſociation 

Sf Ideas, the others of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome 
orher larger Additions never before printed, hie has en. 


paged to print by themſelves after the fame manner, and 


I the ſame urpoſe as mas done when this Eſſ. ay had the 
V 
In this fixth Edition, there 15 very little added or altered 
rhe greateſt part of what is new, is contained in the 21 

Chapter of the ſecond Book, which any one, if he thinks it 
worth the while, may, with a very little Labour, tranſcrib 
eie Margent of the former Edities. 
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4 I. Of Ideas in general. 19. Of the Modes of Thinking: - 
| 2. Of ſimple Ideas. 20. Of the Modes of Pleaſure ond : 
3. Of [eas of one Senſe: | ; Pain, ; 

I 4. Of Solidity. 21. Of Power. | 
1 | 8 Of ſimple Ideas of more than 22. Of mixed Modes. 

dne Senſe, 23. Of the complex Ideas of Sub: bs 
nl & Of ſimple Ideas of Reflection. ſtances. «© 
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SECT. 


F, 83 into 0 Un- 
erſtanding, pleaſant 
7 155 "iſ 
2. Deſign. 
1 Method, | 
4. C/eful to know TR Extent 
of our Comprehenſion. 


| Introduction. 
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* F 


5. Our Capacity R 


to our State and Concerns, 


fo diſcover things uſeful to 


5 
. Knowing 


Capacities, will hinder us 


 Fromuſeleſs Curioſity, Shape 


\ ticiſm, and Idleneſs. 


| 7..Occofion of this EU. 
8. What Idea a une 225 | 


Wo " 4 a 


r 


the Extent of our 
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to prove it not i 
OE General ent, the, great 


Argument. 
* Univerſal Conſen 7, vine, 
NT nathing inna e. 
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Hen, 5 


4. What is, is; And, It is im- 
poſſible for. the ſame thing 
to be, and not to be, not 
univerſally aſſented to. 

5. Not on the Mind naturally 

imprinted, becauſe not known 
to Children, Idiots, &c. 


6, 7. That Men know them when 


they come to the Uſe of Red- 
ſon, anſiwer'd- 

8. If Reaſon diſcovered them, 
that would not prove them 
innate. 


9, 11. *Tis falſe, that Reaſon diſ. 


covers them. 

12. The coming to the Uſe of 
Reaſon, not the Time we 
come to know theſe Maxims. 

13. By thss, they are not di- 
ſtinguiſbed from other Nom. 
able Trut bs. 


: ; 14+ If coming to the Ul of 


Reaſon, were the Time. 0 
the ir Diſcovery, it 4 ag 
prove them innate. 

15, 16. The Steps by which the 

Mind attains ſeveral Truths: 

17. nd as ſoon ag pro- 
poſed and underſtood, proves 
them not innate. _. 

18. If ſuch an Aſſent be 4 Mark 
of innate; then tbat One and 
Two are equal to Three; that 

| Sweerneſs is not Bitterneſs; 
and a Thoyſand tbe * 110 
be ee b 


1 


19. Such leſs general Propaſi- 
tions known before theſe u- 


nuiverſal Maxims. 


20. One and One, equal to 


Two, &c. not general nor 


uſeful, anſwered. : 

21. Theſe Maims not being 
known ſometi mo, till propoſed, 
proves them not innate. 

22. Implicitly known be fore 
propoſing, ſignißes, that the 
Mind is capable of under- 
ſtanding them, or elſe ſigr 

niſies nothing. 6 | 

23. The Argument of aſſenting 

on firſt hearing, is upon a 
falſe Suppoſition or no pre- 
cedent teaching. | 

24. Not innate, becauſe not u- 
niverſally aſſented to. 

25. Theſe Maxims not the firit 


. % 


known. ; | 
26, And ſo not innate. | 
27. Not innate, becauſe they ap- 
pear leaſt, where what is in- 
nate ſhews it ſelf cleareſt. 


23, Recapitulation. | 
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CHAP, III. 


No innate practical Principles. 


SECT. 


1, No moral Principles fo clear 
and ſo generally received, as 
the fore-mentioned ſpecula- 


tive Maxi ms. 


2. Faith and Fuſtice not owned 


as Principles by all Men. 
3- Obj. Though Men deny them 


in their Practice, yat they ad- 


mit them in their Thoughts, 
anerk. 

4. Moral Rules need a Proof, 

ergo not innate. | 


| qo Inſtance in keeping Coimnbacl „„ 
* kt + 4 ita, \ Ar "5 FS 


See 
The Coatents. | 
6. Virtue generally approved? 


not becauſe innate, but be- 
cauſe profitable. 


7. Mens Actions convince us, 


that the Rule of Vertue is 


not their internal Principle. 
8. Conſcience no Proof f any 
innate Moral Rule. 
9. Inſtances of Enor mities pra- 
ctiſed without Remorſe. 
10. Men have contrary practical 
| Principles. 2 | 
11--13. Whole Nations rejett ſeveral 
- Moral Rules. _ 
14. Thoſe who maintain innate 
practical Principles, tell us 
not what they are. 
15 19. Lord Herbert's innate Prin- 


h p, cnc examined. ; 
20. Obj. Innate Principles may 


be corrupted, anſwered. 
21. Contrary Principle in the 
World. | + 
22--26. How Men commonly come, 
| by their Principles. 
27. Principles muſt be ex- 


* 


amine 


CHAP. IV. 


Pranciples, both ſpeculative and 
practical. | 4 


SE CT, 


1. Principles not innate, unleſs 
their Ideas be innate... © 

2, 3+ Hdeas, eſpecially thoſe belongs 

ing to Principles, not born 

with Children. 

4, 5. Identity, an Idea not innate, 

6. Whole and Part, not innata 
Ideas 

- 7. Idea of Worſhip, not innate. 


811. Idea of GOD, not innate. 
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Other Conſiderations about innate 
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” 


| 
| 


1 zeſs, that al Men ſbould 
have an Idea of Him, there - 


him; anſwer'd. 

13-16. Ideas of GOD, various 
In different Men. 

17. If the Idea of GOD be 
not innate, no other can be 
ſuppoſed innate.” | 


I g. Idea of Subſtance, not innate. _ 


19. No Propoſitions can be in- 
nate, ' ſince no Lleas are in- 
| Nate. | 

20. No Ideas are remember d, 


The Contents: 


fore. naturally imprinted by 


till after they have been in: 
troduc'd. TY 85 

21. Principles not innate, be- 
cauſe of little Uſe, or little 

. Certamty. | | 

22+ Difference of Mens Diſeo · 

deries depends upon the dif- 
ferent Application of their 
Faculties. 

23+ Men muſt think and know 
for themſelves. ; 

24. Whence the Opinion of in- 
nate Principles. 

25. Concluſion. 


B OO 


En L 
. Of Ideas in general. 


FECT. 


1. Ideas is the Object of Think- 
ing · Es 
3. Zr Ideas come from Senſa- 
tion and Reflection. 155 
3. The Object of Senſation, one 
Source of Ide as. = : 
4. The Operations of our 
Minds, the other Source of 
them. | 
5. All our Ideas are of the one 
or the other of theſe. 
6. Obſervable in Children. 
7. Men are differently furniſh- 
ed with theſe, according to 
the different Objects they con- 
verſe with. þ 
8. Ideas of Reflection later, be- 
cauſe they need Attention, 
9. The Soul begins to have . 
dieas then it begins to per- 
ceiye. | 


| 10. The Soul thinks not alway 73 
8 for this wants Proofs, 


” | 
— * 


II. 


11. It is not always conſcious 
| of its 
12. If a ſleeping Man thinks 
wit bout knowing it, the 
fleeping and waking Man 
are two Perſons. 7 
13 · Impoſſible to convince thoſe 
that ſleep without dreaming, 
that they think. 
14. That Men dream without re- 
membering it, in vain urged, 
| 15. Upon this Hypotheſis, che 
Thoughts of a ſleeping Man 
ougbt to be moſt rational. 
16. On this Hypot beſis the Soul 
muſt have Ideas not derived 
From Senſation or RefleAi- 
on, of which there is no At- 
arance. 0 
17. F I think when 7 know it 
not, no Bod) elſe can know it. 
18. How knows any one that the 
Soul always thinks ?- For if 
it be not a Self-evident Pro- 
poſition, it needs Proof. 
19. That a Man ſhould be buſie 
in thinking, and yet not 
retain it the next Moment, 
very improbable, | 
5 20224 
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2024. No Ideas but from Semſation ___ . ͤ — 
or Reflectian, evident, of | R 
we obſerve Children. CHAP. V. 
25. In the reception of ſimple 
Ideas, the — is Of n Ideas by more than one 


moſt of all e. | 5 Senſe. 
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SECT. ——_ 
9 ded 4 I, Are the Operations of the 
| 2,3 The 2 — ; Mind about its other Ideas? 
7 Nor deſtroy them. We The Idea of Perception, an 
| | Idea of Willing, we baue 
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729 CHAP VIII. 
SE C r. | 5 
1, We receive this Idea From Other Conſiderations concerns 
Taue h. ſimple Ideas. 2 
2. Solidity falls Space. | SECT. 


3. Diſtinct from Space. _"<£ | 
4. From Hardneſs: A Paſt v3 Ldeas from private 


On Solidity depends Impulſe, TT | 
- Reſiſtence, and Protruſion. 5 7.8. you 2 2 4. 
6+ What it 4. 1 9, 10. Primary and ſecondary 
| ; Qualities. x 
I, 12. How primary Qualities 
"2. .* producy cheer Wet 
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15, 23 Ideas of primar) Qualities, 
: are Neeblastes 4 of (e- 
ü condary, not. 

24, 25 Reaſon of our Miſtake in this 
* 0 Secondary. Qualities two- 


Fold; firſt, Immediately per- 
crivable ; ; ſecondly, Mediate- 


ly perecieable. 
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Y Perception: 


* CT, 
1 1. 1+ 55 the firſt fi mple Idea of 
Reſection- 
2 ·4˙ Perception is only when the 
: ' Mindreceives the Impreſſions 
5, 6. Children, though. f hey have 
+ Jadeas' in the Womb, _ 
wore innate. 


7 2 Ideas faſt is is riot evi 


B changed by the Fudgment. 
I, 14+ Perception puts the Diffe- 
rence between Animals and 

|; inferiour Being. 


1 
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| 23. Poretption, the Inlet of © 
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e Retention” 
1 1. Conte mplation. 
. Memory. 
IF Attention, Rederiezen, Plea- 
ſure, and Pain, fix Ideas. 
4. 5. Ideas fade in the Memory. 
56. Conſtanily repeated Ideas can 
ſcaree be loft. 
| 7. In remembring, tbe Ming 
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The Codtabts. 
1 1 Two Defe&s In the een 


8.10. Ideas of Senſation often 


ze! 
1. Made by the Mind out 1 


Oblivion and Slomneſi. 
10. Brutes bade Memory. 
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SEC. 


1. No Knowledge wiebout i T2 
2 The Difference of Wit and 
Fudgment- 
- Cleans alone binders ca- 
fuſion- | 
4 Comparing. 


5- Brutes compare but imper- 


Fell. 
6. Compounding. 
7. Brutes compound but lil. 
8. Naming 
9. Alſtraction-· : 
10, 11. Brutes abſtract not. 
5 13. Idiots and mad Men. 
14. Mee bod. 


15. Theſe are the Beginnings of | 


Human nowledpe. 


16. Appeal to * . 


17. wh: Reon 
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CHAP. XI 
of complex Ideas: | 


finple ones.  * 
g. Made voluntarily. 


3 Are either Modes, 
ſtances, or Relations. © 
4. Modes. 

x Simple and mixed Modes 
| 6: Subſtances Hale or © 5 

Ctide. 3 

7. Relation- : 

8. The abſtruſeſt Ideas from 

? the two Sources. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


of Space, and its ſimple Moder. 


SECT. | 
I. Simple Modes. 
2+ Ideas of Space. 
3. Space and Extenſion. 
4. Immenſity. 
55 6. Figures» 
7,10, Place. | 
11--14. Extenſion and Body not the 
ſame». © 


15-17. Subſtance which we knotp 
* . Proof ag ainſt Space 


without Bod. 
18, 19. Subſt ance and Accidents of 
little uſe in Philoſephy. 
20. A Vacuum beyond the ut- 
* moſt Bounds of Body. 
21, The Power of Annihilation, 
proves a Vacuum. 
22. Motion praves a Vacuum. 
23. The Ideas of Space and Body 
diſt ind. 


245 25. Extenſion being inſeparable | 


| from Body, proves it. not 

- _ the ſame. 5 ; | 

26, Ideas of Space and Solidity 
; diſt inct. - 

27. Men differ little in clear 

, ſimple Ide as. | F 


CHAP. XIV. 
o Daration, © 
SECT, ants x! whtht<4 
1. Duration is fleeting Exten« 


Wo OY 


2--4+ Its Idea from Refle&ion on 


the Train of our Ideas. 
5. Toe Idea of Duration, ap- 
' plicable to things whilſt we 


| ſleeps 
; F - 22-0 = 4 


LEE ; 6- 8, The Idea of Succeſſion, wot © 


From Motion. 


9-11. The Train of Ideas bas mh 


certain Degree of Quickneſs. 
12. This Train, the Meaſure of 
other Succeſſions. 
13--15. The Mind cannot fix long 
on one invariable Idea. 
16. Ideas, however made, in- 
cl udt no Senſe of Motion. 


17. Time is Duration ſet out by 


Meaſures. 
18: 4 good Meaſure of Time muſt 


divide its whole Duration 


into equal Period. 

19. The Revolutions of the Sun 
and Moon, the propereſt 
Meaſures of Time. 

20. But net their Marion, but 

periodical Appearances. * 


5 21. No two parts of Duration 
Can be certainly known to be 


equal. e 
22. Time not the Meaſure of Mo- 
tion. 1 Wy 


23 · Minutes, Hours, and Tears, 


not pece{[ary Meaſures of Du. 
ration. 17 40 f 

24. The Meſure of Time tua 
wm applied. 9 

2527. Our Meaſure of Time appli- 


cable to Duration before 
/ ; 


Time. 
28 31. Eternity. 
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of Duration and Expanſion confi 


3 dered together. 
SECT, n 
1. Both capable of greater and 


leſs. 


Matter. g 
3. Nor Duration by Motion. 


4+ Why Men more tafily admit 


: 
. 7 


— 


— 


2+ Expanſion not bounded by | 


: 


infinite Duration, than in- 
finite Expanſion. 
Time to Duration, is as 
Place to Expanſicn, 
6. Time and Place are taken 


ſet out by the Exiſtence and 
Motion of Bodies. 

7. Sometimes for ſo much of 
eibber as we deſign by Mea- 
ſures taken from the Bulk 
or Motion of Bodies. 

8. They belong to all Beings. 
9. All the Parts of Exterſion, 


Parts of. Duration, are Du- 


* 


rat ion. 2 | 
10. Their Parts inſeparable. 


Expanſion as 4 Solid. 

12 · Duration has never | tio 
Parts together, Expanſiou 
altogether. 5 
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CHAP. XVI. 
, Number. 

1. Number, the ſimpleſt and 
. anoſt univerſal Idea. 
2. Tres Modes made by Addition, 
3. Each Mode diſtinct. 

4. Therefore, Demonſtrations 
| a — Numbers, the moſt pre · 

. 

3, 6. Names neceſſary to Numbers. 
7+ Why Children Number not 


earlier. 


- — 


= 


Number meaſures all Meas + 


3 o 
| | 


= 0 ſurables. 


" "CHAP. XVIL 
A Of Infinity. 1 
ECT. - 


for ſo much of eiaber as are 


are Extenſion ; and all the 


11. Duration is 4 a Line, 
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tent ion, attributed to Space, 
Duration, and Number. 


2, 3- How we come by the Idea of 


| In nity. | | 
4. Our Idea of Space boundleſs, 
5- And ſo of Duration. 


6. Why other Ideas are not ca. 


pablo of Infinity. 
7+ Difference between Infinity 
e Space, and Space infinite. 
8. We have no Idea of infinite 
Space. 
9. Number affords us the clear. 
e Ide of Infinity. © 


T0, 11. Our different Conception of 


the Infinity of Number, Du- 
ation, and Expanſion. 
12. Infinite Diviſibilit . 


13, 14+ No Poſitive Idea of Infi. 


17, 18. nite. 


. 


15,16,19, What is poſitive, what ne- 


: N in our Idea of in- 
nite. 88 


20. Some think they have a po- 


_ fitive Idea of Eternity, and 
not Space, TEES" 
21. Suppoſed pofitive Ideas of 
Infinity, Cauſe of Miſtakes. 


22. "All theſe Ideas from Senſe: 


| tion and Reflection. 


n * 


CH A P. XVI. ln 
Of other ſample Modes, 


/ 


1 2. Modes of Motion, 
3. Modes of Sounds. 
4. Modes of Taſtes. 
7+ Modes of Colours. 
8. Why ſome Modes have, 
and others have not Names. 


| CHAP 


ave, 
Nes. 


J's 
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CHAP. XM. 


Of the Modes of Thinking, 
$ECT. | 


1, 2. Senſation, Remembrance, 

Contemplation, &Cc. | 

3- The various Attention of 
ebe Mind in Thinking. 

4. Hence probable that Think: 


ing is the Action, not Eſ- 


' ſence of the Soul. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 
Ss <- 15 
1. Pleaſure and Pain ſimple 
Ideas. : 
2. Good and Evil, what. 
3. Our Paſſions moved by Good 
and Evil, © 
4. Love. 
5. Hatred, 
6. De ſir E. 
7. Joy. 
8. Sorrom. 
9. Hope. 
10. Fear. 
11. Deſpair. 
by 2. Anger « 
13. Envy. | 
14. What Paſſions all Men bave · 
15, 16, Pleaſure and Pain, what. 


17. a | 
18. The Inſtance to ſhew how © 


our Ideas of the Paſſion ave 
got from Senſation and Re» 
tion · 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Power, 


SECT. _ 
4. This Jdea boy Eq. 


36. Becauſe t 


2. Power active and paſſive. ' 

3. Power includes Relgtives. 

4. The cleareſt Idea of aSive 
Power had from Spirit. 

5. Will and Underſtanding, 
to Powers. © | 
6. Faculties. BG | 
7. Whence the Ideat of Liberty 

and Neceſſity. * 
8. Liberty, what. 5 
ge. Suppoſes Underſtanding and 
* "S 


10. Belongs not to Volition, 
11. Voluntary oppaſed to invo - 
luntary, not to noceſſary. 
12. Liberty, what. ESE 
13. Neceſſity, tate 


14, 20. Liberty belongs not to the 


. Will. 


21. But to the Agent or Man. 
22, 24. InreſpeR of Willing, a Man 


z riot frees | 


25, 26, 27. The Will determined by 


ſomething without it. 
28. Voli tion, what. „ 
29. What determines the Will, 


30. Will and Deſire muſt not be f 


confounded. 5 
31. * determines the 
mi... 5 


32. Defire 5 Uneaſineſs. 


33. The Wneaſineſs of Deſire da- 


termines the Will, 


34: Ths the Spring off Action. 


35. The greateſt poſitive Good 
determines not the Will, 
but Vneafingſs- ; 
Removal of Vn. 
eaſineſa à the firſt Step to 
7 Happineſs. of | 3 
37. Becauſe Uneafineſs alone 
pr ef, ent. | 

38. Becauſe all who allem the. 
Js of Heaven poſſible, pur- 
ue them not- But a great 

 Uneaſineſs is never neg- 


lected. 3 
39. Defire accompanies al Un: 


eafineſs, ' 4 
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40. The moft preſſing Uneaſineſs 


naturally Knee, _e 


Pill. 
41. _— defire HE. 7. 


42. H. appne ſs ſs, 

43. 2 Good is defired, what 
not. 

44. Why the greateſt God i is not 
always deſired. 

45 Why not being Aſrea it 
moves not the Vill. 

46. Due Conſideration raiſes 
Defire. 


47. The Power to ſuſpend' the * 


Proſecution of any Deſire, 


males way for ae. 


rion. 

48. To be determined by. our 
on Judgment, is no Re- 
Niraint to Liberty. 5 

49. The free ſt Agents are ſo Re- 

termined. 


50. A conſtant Determination | 


to a purſuit of Happineſs, no 
grounds Je Liberty, 


88 $7; The neceſſity of purſuing 


true Happineſs, the Founda- 
tion of all Liberty. 

52, The Reaſon of it. 

53. Government of our Paſſi- 
ons, the right Improvement. 
- of Liberty. | 

84. 55. How Men come to purſi 

different Courſes. 

56. How Men come to chuſe Ill. 

37. Finſt, from Bodily Pains. 


Secondly, From wring De- 


fires ariſing from wrong 
. Judgment. 
58, 59. Our Judgment of preſent 
Good or Evil, always right. 
69. From a wrong Judg ment of 
what makes a neceſſary part 
of their Happyneſs. © 
% 62. A more — WP Account 
f wrong Judg ments. 
63. In comparing . f d fu 
fue. . 
* * £ 9 | 
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64, 65. Cauſes of this, 
66. In conſidering Cinſtquencer 
of Action-. 
67. Cauſes of this. 
68. Wrong Fudg ment of what is 
neceſſary to our Happineſs. 
69. We can change the Agree-' 
ableneſs or Diſagreeableneſs 
In Things. 
70, 71, 72, 73. Preference of Vice to 
Virtue, a manifeſt wrong 
n 
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C H A P. XXII. 


Rea mixed Modes. 


SECT. J 


1. Mixed Modes, what. 

2. Made by the Mind. 

3. Sometimes got by the Expli- 

cation of their Names. 

4. The Name ties the Parts of 

the mixed Modes into one 
- Idea. 

5. The Cauſe of making mixed. 
Modes. 

6. Why Words in one Lan- 
guage, have none anſi wer ing 
in another. | 

7. And Languages change. 

8. Mixed Modes, wher 
exiſt. 

9. How we get the Ideas of 
mixed Modes. 

10 · Motion, Thinking, and Pom. 
er, have been moſt modified. 

11 · Several Words ſee ming to 
hgnifie Action, ſi Manie but 
the Effect. 

12. Mixed Modes, 3 G8 of 
ther . * 


xl 
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c HA 7 r | 
Of the complex Ideas of Subſtances, 


SEC 7. 
1. Ideas of Subſtances hotw 
made. 
2. Our Idea of SubſancHs in ge- 
neral. 
35 6. Of the ſorts of Subſtances.” 
4. No clear Ideas of Subſtance 
in general. 
3. As clear an Laer 3 as 
Body. 1 
7. Powers a ** part of our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances 
8. And why. 
9. Three ſorts of Ideas make 
our complex ones of Sub- 
ſtances, 


10, 11. The now e Quali- | 
ties of Bodres wonld diſaps. 
Pear, if we could diſtover 


the primary ones of their 


minute Parts... 


132. Our F aculties of Diſcovery 


ſuited to our State. 
13. ConjeRure about Spirits: 
14. 2 Ideas: of Sub- 


15 Idea 25 ſpiritual Subſtarices, 


as clear as of bodily Sub- 


py 
16. No as off alſtrat Suks 


2 D Cobeſion of ſolid Parts, 
and Impulſe, the primary 
Ideas of Boay. 
18. Thinksng and Motiviey, the 
primary Ide as of Spirit. 
1921, Spirits capable of Motion, 
22. Idea of Soul and Body com- 
pared. 
23--27; Cobeſſon of ſolid Parts in 
Body, as hard to be bonceived, 
4 Thin ing in @ Soul. 
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1 00 Contetits: 


"ou r Communication of Motion 
by Impulſe, or by Thong be, 
equally mtebigible. 

30. Ideas of- Body and Spirit 
compared 
31. The Not ion of Spirit in- 
volves no more Difficulty in 
it than that of Body. 
32. he know nothing beyond our 
ſimple Ideas. 5 
33-35. Idea of God: · of 
36. ern in our Complex 
one of Spirits, but thoſe got 
from Senſation or Wee. 
37. Reapitulat ion. 1 
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"CHAP. XXIV. 
* colleRive Ideas of e. 


$ECT- 


1. One Ide. | 
2+ Made by the Power ef com- 
"a ing in the Mind. |: 
3. All Artificial ns are 
* ive Lleas. '\ 
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sken 


” * 8 * 2 7 * 


en 4 7. NEV. 
Of Wine 1 2 


1. Rlition, n | 
2. Relations without correla- 
28 Terms, not eaſily per- 
cei ved. 
3. Some ſeems 5 abſolute 

Terms contain Relations 

4. Relation . the 
Things related. 

. Change of Relation mey be 
vis bout any Change in the 
2 | 
6+ Relation only betwixs two 

Things. 
; 75 bas thing cable * l 
| _ 


* 


1 
45 


8. The Ide as of Relation clear- 
er often than of the Subjects 
A* ; 

9. Relations al terminate in 
ſample Ideas. . 
10. Terms leading the Mind be- 
VvVond the Subject denomina- 
ted, are Relative: 
112 . Concluſions | 
RAP. XXVII. 
Of Cauſe of Effet, and other 
KXKelationt. a 
SECT. © (ods 
1. Whente their Ideas got. 
2. Crea ion, Generation, ma- 
king Alteratiooenn. 
35 4. Relations of Times 


ten ſion. 


5. Relations of Place and Ex- 
6. Abſolute Term; often ftand 


1122. for Relations. 
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CH AP. XXVII. 
O ldemii and Diverſity 
SEKC TT. 2 1 

1. Wherein Identity conſiſts. 
2. Identity of Subſi ance. 1- 
dentity of Modes. 

3 Principium Individoationis. 
A4. Tdenitity of Vegetables. 

F. Identity of Animals, 

6. Identity of Man. 

7. Identity ſuited to the Idea. 

3. Same Man. 
9. Perſonal Identity - 
1᷑00. Conſciouſneſs makes perſo- 
J Lent 
11+ Perſonal Identity in charge 

c, Subſtances. 


— 
8 


12. Whether in the change of | 


thinking Subſtances. 


16. Conſciouſneſs makes the © 


ſame Per ſom, 
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17. Self depends on Conſciou 
— gy | , N 
18. Object of Reward and Pu. 


niſhment. 1 
21: Difference between Ident ii 
ef Man and Perſon. 


23+ Conſciouſneſs alone make: 


elf. 
45 701 on a Foren ſick Term. 
28. The Difficulty from il Uſe 


of Names. 2 
29. Continued Exiſtence ,makes 
laentity. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
1 Of other Relations: 


1. Proport ional. 
2. Natural. 


3: Inſtzruced. 7 ON 
4. Moral. * 8 
5. Moral Good and Evil. 

6. Moral Rules 

7. Lats. ps 

8. Divine Law, the Meaſurt 


of Sin and Dy. 
9. Civil Law, the Meaſure of 
h Crimes and Innocence. 
10, II. Philoſopbical Law, the Mea: 
| fure of Vertue and Vice» 
12. Its Inforcements; Commen- 
dation, and Diſcredit, / 
13. Theſe three Laws, the Rules 
. of moral Good and Evil. 
14, 15. Motality is the Relation of 
Actions to the Rules. 
16. The Denominations of Acti. 
bens often miſlead us. 
17. Relations innumerable. 
18. Al! Relations terminate in 
fimple Ide as. | 


19. We have ordinarily as cle 


(or clearer) Notion. of the 
Relation, as of its Found« 
i 9 


tiom 5 


: 20, The Notion of the Relation 


is the ſame, whether the 


to be true of falſe, 
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CH AP. XXIX. 


Of Clear and Diſtinct, Obſcure 


and Confuſed Ideas. 
SECT. | 


confuſed, 


2. Clear and Obſcure, explained 


by Sig be. 

3. Cauſes of Obſcurity. 
4. . and confuſed, what, 

r 
6. e of Ideas, is in 

Reference to their Names. 

7. Defaults which make Con- 
, "Fuſion. Firſt, complex Ideas 
| made up of too few fimple 

| ones. hg 4 
8. Secondly, Or its ſimple ones 
jjumbled diſorderly together. 
9. Thirdly, Or are mutabie or 

' * andetermined, 


to Names hardly conceivable. 
11. Confuſion concerns always 
| two Ideas. of. 
12. "Cauſes of Confuſion, 
13. Complex Ideas may be di. 


Fed in another. 
14. This, if not heeded, cauſes 


15. Inflances in Eternity. 


4 883 
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Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 
SE C1 | 


cleat 
» the 
andi. 

= to their Aclliety pes. 


+ 8 55 * 5 
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Rule any Afton is compared 


1. Ideas, ſome clear and ſome 
dliſtinct, others obſcure and 


10. Confuſion wit hout Reference 


t inct in one part, and con- 


Confuſion in our Arguinga. L 
. 16, 17. —Diviſibility of Matter, | 


1. Real Ideas are conformable 


2. Simple Ideas all real. 

3. Complex Ideas are volunt ary 

Combination. 

4. Mixed Modes made of con- 
ſiſtent Ideas, are real. - 

5. Ideas of Subſtances are real, 

when they; agree with the 
Exiſtence of Things, 
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CHAP. XXXL 


Of Adequate and Inadequate 
EE” ; 
SECE: | 
I. Adequate Ideas, are ſuch 4s 
perfeRly repreſent their Ar- 
cbetypes. „„ 
2. Simple Ideas all adequate. 
3. Modes are all adequate. 
4, 5. Modes in Reference to ſettled 
Names, may be inadequate - 
6, 7. Ideas of Subſtances, as re- 
Ferr' d to real Eſſences, note 
( ES 
8, 11. Ideas of Subſtances, as Col- 
leddions of their Qualities, 
| are all inadequate. 
12. Simple Ideas Nu, are 
NO adequate, N 
13. Ideas of Subſtauces are l- 
Jura, in adequate. "a 
14. Ideas of Modes and Relati- 
ons are Archerypes, and can- 
not but be adequate. 


—ä — — O'S ; | 
HAP. xXXIL 
Of true and falſe Ideas. 


1. Truth and Falſhood properly © 

| belong to Propoſitions. | 

2. Metaphyſical Truth contams 
a tacit Proprſution... a 
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| 3, No Idea as an Appearance 
to in the Mind true or falſe. 

4. Idea: referred to any thing, 
may be true or. falſe. 

. Other Mens Ideas, real Exi- 
tence, and ſuppoſed real Eſ- 
ſences, are what Men uſually 

| refer their Ideas to. 
6--8. The Cauſe of ſuch References. 
| 9. Simple Ideas may be falſe 
in Reference toothers of the 


1 Contents. 


agree to real Exiſtence, mben 

. they do not. ; 

23. Thirdly, When judged ade- 
Quate wit hon being ſo. 

24. Fourthly, When judged to 


repreſent the real Eſſence.  . 


25. Ideas when falſe. © 


gh OY W Yong. 
27. Concluſion, , 


F — 


| 26., More properly to be called 


ſamè Name, but are leaſt 
liable to be ſo. * 
10 eas of mixed Modes moſt 
liable to be falfe in this 
Senſe. 5 
Fal. 

12. And why. 5 
13. As referred to real R xiſtence 
nmub,ne of our Ideas can be falſe, 
but thoſe of Subſtances- 


14 16. Firſt, Simple Ideas in this 


- Senſe not falſe, and why. 

135. Though one Man's Idea of 
Blu ſhould be different from 
Anotc ber 3. 


oh 17. Secondly, Modes not falſe. 


©, 18. Thirdh, Ideas of Subſtances, 


| when falſe. 
109. Truth or Falſbood always 
3 __ ſuppoſes Affirmation or Ne- 
___ pation. A 
20. Ideas in themſelves neither 
true nor falſe. 


41 But are falſe, Firſt, when 


"judged agreeable to another 
Man's Idea withour being 


teddy, Whin judged E 


85 11. Or at leaſi to be ehoug ht 4 


CH A P. XXXIII. 
Of the Aſſiciat ion of the Ideas. 
ECT. = 
t. Something unreaſonable in 
/ moſt Men. SS 
2. Not wholly from Self. Love. 
3. Nor from Education. 
4. A Degree of Madneſs. 
5. From a wrong Connection of 
_ . Taeas 5 L 
6. This Connection how made. 
7, 8. Some Ant ipacbies an Effed 
2 . 
9. A great Cauſe of Errors, 
Io -12, Inſtances. a ns 4 
13. Why Time cures ſome Diſor- 
ders in the Mind, which 
EReaſon cannot. 
14 -16. Fare ber Inſtances F the 
Efes of the Aſſogiagion q 
. e 
17. Is Influence on inte lectua 
Habits. OE TY 
| 67 Ol/ervable indifferent 9 ed. 
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Humane Underſtanding. 


Wo. AGES a 


Introduction. 


gi 1. Inee it is the Underſtanding that ſets An Empuiry 

1 Man above the reſt of ſenſible Beings inte the Vn. 

and gives him all the Advantage and der fencing, | 

| Dominion, which he has over them; Pleaſdns- an. 
it is certainly 4 Subject, even for its Nobleneſs, Uſefuts © 
worth our Labour to enquire into. The Under-  _ _ 
ſtanding like the Eye, whilſt it makes us ſee, and perceive all 02 
ther Things, take no notice of it ſelf: And it requires Art and 
Pains to ſet it at a Diſtance, , and make it its own Object. But 
whatever de the Difficulties, that lie in ghe way of this Enquiry 3 
whatever it be, that keeps us ſo much in the Dark to out felves; 
ſure I am, that all the Light we can ler in upon out own Minds; 
all the Acquaintance we can make with our own Underſtandings; 
will not only be very. Pleaſant, Dat ring us great Advantage; in 
directing our Thoughts in the ſearch of other Things: 

S. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe to en Deſgn- 
quire into the Original, Certainty, and Extent of 8 
Humane Knowledge ; together, with the Grounds and Degrees 
of Belief, Opinion and Aſſent; I ſhall not at preſent meddle 
with the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble my ſelf 
to Examine; wherein its Eſſenee conſiſts; or by what Motions of 
dur Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we come. to have an 
Senſation by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings; 
and whether thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all 9 
them, depend on Matter or no. Thele are Speculations, Whichg 

awever Curious and Entertaining; I ſhall decline as lying out o 
my Way, in the Deſign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my 
preſent Purpoſe; to conſider = diſcerning Faculties of a Man 4 
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zs they are employ'd about the Objects, which they have to do 


With: And -I ſhall imagine I have not whelly miſ-employ'd my 


ſelf in the Thoughts I ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this Hi- 


ſtorical, plain Method, I can give any Account of the Ways, 


whereby our Underſtandings come to attain thoſe Notions of 
Things we have, and can ſet down any Meaſures of the Cer- 
tainty of our Knowledge, or the Grounds of thoſe Per{waſtons, 
which are to be found amongſt Men, ſo Various, Different, and 
wholly Contradictory; and yet Aﬀerted fomewhere or other 
with ch Aorance and Confidence, that he that ſhall take a 
view of the Opinions of Mankind, obſerve their Oppoſition, and 
at the ſame time, conſider the Fondneſs, and Devotion wheres 
with they are embrac'd ; the Reſolution and Eagerneſs, where- 
with they are maintain'd, may perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that either there is no ſuch thing as Truth at all; or that Man- 
kind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Knowledge of it, 
5 S8. 3. It is therefore worth while, to ſearch out 
Methods the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge; and 
g examine by what Meaſures, in things, whereof we 
have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate our Aſſent, 
and moderate our. Perſwaſions. In Order whereunto, I ſhall 
purſue this following Method. 


Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions 1 


or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, 
and is conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind; and the ways 
whereby the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 
_ Secondly, I hall endeavour to ſhew, what Knowledge the Un- 
derſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, 
and Extent of it. | 
"Thirdly, J ſhall make ®me Enquiry into the Nature and 
Grounds of Faith or Opinion; where 1 I mean that Aſſent, which 
we give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet we have 
no certain Knowledge: And here we ſhall have Occaſion to ex- 
amine the Reaſons and Degrees of Aſſent. lk ads who 
* Uſeful rw . 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the 
" know the er Underſtanding, I can diſcover the Powers thereof; 
tent of our how far they reach; to what things they are in any 
Cor:preberſi- Degree proportionate ;, and where they fail ws, 
y 


T8 ſuppoſe it may be of uſe, to prevail with the buſy 


N N Mind of Man to be more cautious in meddling with 
- things exceeding its Comprehenſion ; to ſtop, when it is at the 
utmoſt Extent of its Tether; and to fir down in a quiet Igno- 
'xance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, are found hs 
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be beyond the reach of our Capacities. We. ſhould not then. 
perhaps be ſo forward, out of an Affection of an univerſal 
Knowledge, to raiſe Queſtions, and per plex cur ſelves and others 
with Diſputes, about Things, to which. our Underſtandings are 
not ſuited; and of which we cannot frame in our Minds any, 
clear or diſtinct Perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too 
often happen d) we have not any Notions at all; If we can find: 
out, how far the Underſtanding can extend its view, how far it 
has Faculties to attain Certainty ; and in what Caſes it can only 
Judge and Gueſs, we may learn to content our ſelves with What 
is attainable by ds in this Statee. „„ 
S. 5. For though the Comprehenſion of our Un- Our Capas 
derſtandings, comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt Ex- city ſuite 27 
tent of things; yet, we (hall have Cauſe enough our State, | 
the bountiful Author of our Being, for Concerns 
that Portion and Degree of Knowledge, he has be- 


ſtowed on us; ſo lfar above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this 
our Manſion. Men have reaſon to be well fatisfied with what 
God hath thought fit for them, ſince he has give them (as St, Peter; 


ſays, 1 Te3; Ci Y evorcues, Whatſoever is neceſſary for 
the Conveniencies of Life, and Information of Vertue ; ane 


bas put within the feach of their Diſcoyery the comfortable Pros 


viſion for this Life and the Way that leads to à better. How 
ſhort ſoever their Knowledge may come of an univerſal or verfect 
Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecuxes their great Cons. 
ccrnments that they have Light enough, to lead them to the 
Knowledge: of their Maker, and. the fight of, theix own Duties, 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy b Heads, and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight, and, Satisfaction; if they 
will not boldly quarrel with their own Conftitutian, and throw. 
away the Bleſſings their Hands are.fill'd with, becauſe they arg 
not big enough to graſp ęvery thing. Weſhall. not have much 
Realon to complain of the narrownels of ie binds, if we will 
but employ;them about nein uſe us. for of that they 
are very capable: And it will, be. an-Uapardonable, as well as 
Childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we - underyalue the Advantges of our 
Knowledge, and negle& to improve it to the Ends for which it- . 


as given, us, becauſe there axe ſome Things that are ſet out of 


the reach of it. It will be no Excuſe to an Idle and Untoward 
en 56 Would not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to 
plead that he had not broad Sun-ſhine., The Candle, that is; ſet 


ip in us, ſhines, bright enough, for all our Purpoſes. The Dif 
toveftes We ean make with 7 * ought to ſatisfy us: And E 
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ſhall then uſe our Underſtanding right, when we entertain all 
Objects in that Way and Proportion, that they are ſuited to our 
Faculties; and upon thoſe Grounds, they are capable of being 
propos d to us; and not preremptcrily; or intemperately require 
onſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probability only 
is to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Concern- 
ments. If we will diſ-believe every thing, becauſe we cannot 
certainly know all nett; we ſhall do much-what as wiſely as 
he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit ſtill and periſh, becauſe 
He had no Wings to Fly, PET 
=— S. 6. When we know our own Strength, we ſhall 
Knowledge the better know what to undertake with hopes of 
of our Cape Succeſs: And when we have well ſurvey'd the 
=” * % Powers of our own Minds, and made ſome Eſti- 
7 7 laleneſi. Mate what we may expect from them, we ſhall 
a tend: not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our 
Thoughts on Work at all, in Deſpair of knowing any thing; 
nor on the other ſide, queſtion 'every thing, and diſclaim all 
Knowledge; becauſe ſome Things are not to be underſtood.” *Tis ! 
of great uſe to the Sailor to know the bngth of his Line, though | « 
he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of the Ocean. Tis well | | 
he knows that it is long enough to reach the Bottom, at ſuch | « 
Places, as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and caution him 
ggainſt running upon Shoals, that may ruin him. Our Buſineſs 
here is not to know all Things, but thoſe which concern our i 
Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Meaſtres, whereby a Ra- 
tional Creature put in that State; which Mam is in, in this World, It 
may, and ought to govern his Opinions and Actions depending | | 
thereon, we need not be troubled, that ſome other things eſcape  - 
ii, 
S. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to 
OOccaſſon e this Eſſay concern ng the Underſtanding. For | 
this Eſſay. © thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſeveral 
©. _ Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt to run 
Into, was to take a Survey of our on Underſtanding, examine 
our own Powers, and fee to what Things they were adapted. 
Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong end, and 
in vain ſought for Satisfaction in à qujet and ſure Poſſeſſion of 
Truths, that moſt concern d us, whilft we let Joofe our Thoughts 
* Into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs Extent, were 
the natural and undoubted Poffeſſion of our Underſtandings, 
wherein there was nothing ezempt from its Deciſions, or that 
eſcaped its Comprehenſion. Thus Men, extending their En- 
| . 5 py ; ; quixie 
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might be done by the belꝑ of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, 
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niries beyond their Capacities, and letting their Thoughts wan 
er into thoſe Depths, where they can find no ſure FMng; tis 

no Wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions, and multiply Diſputes, 

which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are proper only to 
continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm them at laſt. 
in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of dur Un- 
derſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowlegde once 
diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds be- 
tween the enlightned and dark Parts of Things; between what 
is, and what is not comprehenſible by us, Men would perhaps 
with leſs ſcruple acquieſce in the avow'd Ignorance of the one, 
and imploy their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, with more Advantage. 
and Satisfaction in the other. | „ Os 
5. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay con- hat Idea 
cerning the Occaſion of this Enquiry inte Humane far ds for. 

Underſtanding. But, before I proceed on to what 25 

I have thought on this Subject, I mult here in the Entrance beg 

Pardon of my Reader, for the frequent uſe of the Word Idea, 

which he will find in the foll Ming Treatiſe. It being that Term, 

which, I think, ſcrves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the Object 
of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks, I have uſed it to ex- 
preſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or what: 
ever it is, which the Mind can be employ'd about in thinking ; 

and I could not avoid frequently uſing it, (1) 
I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Ideas 

in Mens Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and 

3 Words and Actions will ſatisfy him, that they are in o- 

thers. | 3 234546 | 5" 5 

Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they came into the Mind. 


(1) This modefi Apology of our Author could not procure him the free 
uſe of the Word Idea. But great offence has been taken at it, and it has 
been cenſured as of dangerous Conſequence : To which 2 
you may here ſee what he Anſwery, The World, * faith __* Anſwer 
the Biſhop of Worceſter, bath been © ſtrangely amuſed with 1% Mr. Lock's 
Ideas of late; and we have been told, that ſtrange things Firſt Leiten, 

r 

* at laft. come to be only common Notions of Things, ieh f "We: 4. 2 
we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. You (. g. the Author of the 
* Eſſay concerning Humane Underſt anding) ſay in that Chapter, about the 
* Exiſtence of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs your ſelf, in the 
* maſt uſual and familiar way, by common Words and Expreſſions. I would 
you had done fo quite, through your Book; fer then Jon had never given 
5 that Qccalion, to the Enemies of our Faith, ie take up your now way of 
aT* BE 1 mY FM _ 3 A 3 "oy N ws | 1 ? 22 
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* Ideas; as an eſſectual Battery (as they imagin d) againſt the Myſteries of 
© the Cbriffian Faich- But you might have enjoy'd the ſatisfaction of your 
Ideas leng enough before I had taken notice of them, unleſs I had found 
t them imployed about doing Miſchief. = | 

| To which our Author () Replies, Lis plain, that that 
I In li Se- which your Lordſhip apprebends in my Book, may be of 
cond Letter to dangerous Conſequence to the Article which your Lordſhip 
#he Biſhop of has endeavoured to Defend, is my introducing new Terms 3 
Worceſter, p. that which your Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And 
583, Sc. the reaſon your Lordſhip gives, in every of theſe places, why 

your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehenſion of Ideas, that they 
may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 
hip bas endeavoured to Defend, is becauſe they have been applied to ſuch 


Purpoſes. ' And I might (your Lordſhip: ſays) have enjoyed the ſatisfaCti» 
on of my Ideas long enough, before you had taken notice of them, unleſs 


your Lordſhip had found them employed in doing Miſchief, Which, at laſt, 
at I bumbly conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, v:7. That 
your Lordſhip fears Ideas, i. e. the term Ideas, may, ſometime or other, 
prove of very dangerous Conſequence, to what your Lordſhip has endeavours 


ed to Defend, becauſe they have been mide uſe of, in Arguing againſt it. 


For, I am ſure, your Lordſhip does not mean, that you apprehended the 


Things, Ggnified by Ideas, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article 


of Fa:th, your Lordſhip endeavours to Defend, becauſe they have been made 
uſe of againſt it: For (beſide: that your Lordſhip mentions Terms) that 
would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, ſhould oppoſe it with - 
out any Thoughts; for the thing ſignified by Ideas, is nothing but the imme- 
diate Objects of our Minds in thinking : So that unleſs any one can Oppoſe 
the Article ycur Lordſhip Defends, without thinking on ſomething, he muſt 
uſe the things Ggnificd by Ideas ; for he that thinks, muſt have fore im- 
mediate Object of his Mind in thinking, i. e, muſt have Ideas. | 


But whether it be the Name or the Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Ideas in | 


Signification, that your Lordſhip apprehends, may be of dangerous Conſe- 


quence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſh1p endeavours to Defends 


It ſeems to me, I will not ſay a New way of Reaſoning (for that belongs 
to me) but were it not your Lordſhips, I ſhould think it a very extraordi- 
mary way of Reaſoning, to Write againſt a Books wherein your Lordſhip 
acknowledges, they are not uſed to bad Purpoſes, nor employed to do Miſ- 
chjef; only becauſe that you find that Ideas are by thoſe who oppoſe your 
Lordſhip, implo did do Miſchief; and ſo apprehend; they may be of dan- 
gerous Conſequence to the Article your Lordſhip has engaged in the Defence 
of. For whether Ideas 'as Terms, or Tdeas as the lmmediete Objects of the 
Mind fignified by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's apprehenſion, of 
dangerons c to that Article; I do not fee how your Lordſhips 
"Writing againſt the Not ions of Ideas, as ſtated in my Book, will at all hin- 
deryour Oppoſcrs from iniploying them in doing Miſchief, as before. 
© However, be that as it will, 1 it is, that your Lordſhip apprehends theſe 
New Trp”, the leaf wi b @bich the Worlg hat b, of late, been ſo frogs 
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ly amazed, (though at laſt they come to be only common Not ion of Things, 
as your Lordſhip owns) may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article, 
My Lord, if any, in theis Anſwer to your Lordſhips Sermons, and in 
their other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſh p complains they have talk'd 
fo much of Ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with that Term; 
it is not ſtrange that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with that found : But 
how natural ſoever it be to our weak Conſtitutions, to be offended with any 
ſound, wherewith an importunate Din hath been made about our Ears: Yet, 
My Lord, I know your Lordſhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of our 

Faith, than to think any of them can be over turn'd, or ſo much as ſhaken, 
with a Breath, formed into any Souud, or Term whatſoever. 2. 8 
Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conception; and fo they be ſuffi · 
ciently appropriated to them in their uſe; I know no other difference any 

«of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult Pronuncia - 
tion, and of a more or lefs pleaſant Sound; and what particular Antipathies 
there may be in Men, to ſome of them upon that account, is 8ot eaſie to be 
foreſeen. This I am ſure, no Term whatſoever in it ſelf bears, one more 
than another, any oppoſition to Truth of any kind; they are only Propoſi - 
tions that do or can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus 
no Term is privileg d from being ſet in oppoſition to Truth. * "+ 

There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into a Propo- 
fition, wherein the 'moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truchs may be oppoſed ; 
but ghar is not a fault in the Term, but him that uſes it. And therefore 1 
cannot eaſily perſuzde my ſelf (whatever your Lordſhip hath ſaid in the heat 
of your Concern) that you have beſtowed fo much Pains.upon my Book, 
becauſe the Word ſdea is fo much uſed there, For though upon my ſaying, * 
in my Chapter about the Exiſtence of God. That I ſcarce uſe the Word 5 
* Idea in that Chapter; your Lordſhip w.fhes, that I had done ſo quite 
* through my Book: Yet, I muſt rather look upon that as a Compliment ta” 

| me wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book had been all through © 
ſaited to vulgar Readers, not uſed to that and the like Terms, than that 
your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprebenfion of the Word Idea; or that there is 
any ſuch harm in the uſe of it, inſtead of the Word Notion (with which 
your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in Signification) that your Lordſhi 
would think it worth your while to ſpend any part of your valuable ring f 
and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word Idea, fo often in it; 
for this would be to make your Lordſhip to Write only agaisſt an impro - 
priety of Speech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a great Condeſcenſicn in 
your Lardſhip to have done ir, if that Wofd have ſuch a ſhare in what your + 
Lordſhip has Writ againſt my Book, as ſome Expreſſions would perfwade- 
dne; and I would, for the ſatisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the Tim 
of Idea for à better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it. 
For that Nor ion will not ſo well ftand for every immediate Object of the# - - 
Mind in thinking, as Idea does) (L have az I gue's) ſomewhere given a reaſon 
in my Book,” by ſhewing that the term No: ion 1s more peciliariy appropris! 
ated to a certain ſort of thoſe Object, which I call mixed Mode: And, 1 
think, it would not found e well, to ſay, the Notion of * : 
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end the Notion of a Horſe; as the Idea of Red, and the Idea of 4 Horſe. 


But if any one thinks it will, I contend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, 


no Ant ipathy to any particular articulate Sounds: Nor do I think there is any 

Spell or Faſcination in any of them. W > a fs 
But the Word Idea proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is the better or 

the worſe, becauſe IU. Men have made uſe of it, or becauſe it has been made 


uſe of to Bad Purpoſes ; for if that be a reaſon to condemn, or lay it by, we 


muſt lay by the Terms Scriprure, Reaſon, Perception, Diſtinct, Clear, & e. 
Nay, the Name of God b imſelf will not ſcape; for I do not think any one 
of thoſe, or any other Term, can be produced, which has not been made uſe 
of by ſuch Men, and to ſuch Purpoſes: And therefore, if the Unitarians, 
in their gate Pamphlets, have talked very much ef, and ſtrangely amuſed 
the World ith Ideas: | cannot believe your Lordſhip will think that Word 


one jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, becauſe they uſe it; any more 


than, for their uſe of them, you will think Reaſon or Scripture Terms 
Il or dangerous. And therefore what your Lordſhip ſays in the bottom of 
this 93d page, that I mig be have enjoyed the ſatisfaRion of my Ideas long e- 
nong h before your Lord ip had taken notice of them, unleſs you had found 
them iwployed in doing Miſchief, will, I preſume, when your Lordſhip 
bas conſider d again of this matter, prevail with your Lordfhip, to let me 


enjoy fill the ſatifadtion I take in my Ideas, i. e. as much ſatisfaction as I 


can take in ſo ſmall a matter, as is the uſing of a proper term, notwith= 
ftanding it could be employ'd by others in doing Miſchief. | 


For, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſubſti- 


fate the Word Notion every where in the room of it; and every body elfe 


do fo too, (thongh your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpectʒ that I have 
the Vanity to think they would follow my Example) my Book would, it 
ſeems, be the more to your Lordſhip's liking; but I do not ſee how thig 
would one jot abate the Miſchief your Lordſhip complains of. For the U. 


nztarigns might as much employ Nor ions, as they do now Ideas, to do M- 


chief; unleſs they are ſuch Fools to think they can conjure with this notable 


Word Idea ; and that the force of what they ſay, lies in the Sound, and not 


in the ſignification of their Terms. 


+ This, I am ſure, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, can be no 


more batter'd by one Word than another; nor can they be beaten devn nor 
- endanger'd, by any ſound whatſoever. And I am apt to flatter my ſelf, that 


Jour Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is no harm in the Word Ideas, becauſe 


yen fay, you ſhould not have taken any notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies 
of- our Faith bad not taken up my new way of Ideas, as an effeRual Battery 


* qo the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, Ia whichſplace, by new way 
of Ideas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my 2 


my ſelf by that of Ideas ; and not by other more common Words, and 


| - ancienter ttanding in the Engliſh Language. 


4 to the Objection, ef the Author's way by Ideas being @ new wah, 
He thus Anſwers: My nem way of Ide at, or my way by Ideas, which often 
occurs in your Lordſhip's Letter, is, I confeſs,” a very large and doubtful 


"Expreſſion ; and may, in the full latitude, eomprehend my wer g: 
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becaufe treaꝶigg in it of the Underſtanding ; which is nothing but the fa- 
culty of The I could not well treat cf that faculty of the Mind which 
conſiſts in Thinking, without eonſiderirg t e immediate Objects of the Mind 
in Thinking, which I call Ideas : And therefore in trea- ing of the Under- 
ſtanding, I gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that the 2 part ef 
my Book bas been taken up, in conſidering what theſe Objects of the Mi d. 
in Thinking, are; whence they come; What uſe the Mind makes of them, 
in its ſeveral ways of Thinking; and what are the outward Marks, whereby 
it ſignifies them to others, or Records them for its own uſe. And this, in 
ſhort, is my way by Ideas, that which your Lordſhip calls my new way by 
Ideas : Which, my Lord, if it be new, it is but a new Hiſtory of an o'd 
Thing. For I think it will not be doubted, that Men always perform'd 
the Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning, Believirg, and Knowng, juſt after 


the ſame manner that they do now: Though whether the fame Account 


has heretofore been given of the way how they performed th:ſe Actio s, or 
wherein they confited, I do not know. Were I as well read as your Lords 
ſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gentle Reprimand of your Lordſhips, 
for thinking my may of Ideas NEW, for want of looking into other Mens 
Thoughts, which appear in their Books. 

Your Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtructions in 
the Caſe ; aud as a warning to others, who will be ſo bold Adventurers as 
10 Spin any thing barely oue of their own Thoughts, I fhall ſet down at large: 
And they run thus; bes ber you took this way of Ideas from the Modern 
Philoſopher, mention d by you, is not at all Material; but I intended no Re- 
fletion upon you in it ( for that you mean by my commending you as a Scholar 
of ſo great a Maſter) I never meant to take from you the Honour of your own 
Inventions: And ] do believe you, when you ſay, Toat you wrote from your 
own Thoughts,and the Ideas you bad there. But many things may ſeem New) 
to ene, that converſes only with his own Thoughts, which really are not ſo; 


a be may find, when he -p6 4 into the Thoughts of other Men, which ap* 


pear in their Books. And therefore although ] have a juſt eſteem for the In- 
vention of ſuch, who can ſpin Volumes barely out of theer own Thougbts; yet Þ _ 
am apt to think,they would oblige the World more, if after they have thought 
ſo much themſelves, they would examine what Toougbts others have had 
before them, concerning the ſame things ; that ſo thoje may not be thought 
their own Inventions, which are common to themſelves and others. If a M an 
ſhould try all the Magnetical Experiments himſelf, and publiſh them as his 

own Thoughts, he might take himſelf to be the Inventor of them : Bur be 
that examines and compares them with what Gibbert, and others have done 


More him, will not diminiſh the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may wiſis be 


bad compared bis Thoughts with other Ment; by which the World would re- 


_ cerve greater Advantage, altho he loſt the Honour of being an Original. 


To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, that many 
things may ſeem NEN, to one that converſes only with his omn Thoughts, 
which really are not ſo : But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt to your Lord- 
ſhip, That if in ſpinning of them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem new. 
to him, he is certainly the Inventor of them; and they may as juſtly be 
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thought bis own Invention, as any ones; and he is at caatainly the In» 
ventor of them, a: any one who thought. on them before Hm: The di. 
ſtinction of Invention, or not Invention, lying not in thinking firſt, or not 
firſt, but in borrowing, or not borrowing your Thoughts from another: 
And be to whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem new, 
could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly Iavented Prant- 

ing in Europe, who without any Communication with the Chineſes, ſpun it 
out of his own Thoughts; though it was never ſo true, that the Chineſes 
had the uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in the very fame way among 
them, many Ages before him. So that he that ſpins any thing out of his 
own Thoughts, that ſeems new to him, eannat ceaſe to think it his own 
Invention. Should he examine never fo far, what Thoughts others have 
Bad before him, concerning the ſame thing, and fheuld fied, by examining, 
that they had the fame Thoegh!s too, 

But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty Cauſe 
of turning over and looking into Books; I confeſs, I do not ſee. The great 
end to me, in converſing with my own or other Men's Thoughts, in matters 
of Speculation, is to find Truth, without being much concerned whether 
my own ſpinning of it out of mine, or their ſpinnisg of it out of their own 
Thoughts, helps me to it. And bo little I affect the Honour of an Orig i- 
* mal, may be ſeen in that place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch 
of Vain-glory was likelieft to have fie wn it ſelf, had I been ſo over-run with 
it, as to need 2 Cure. It is where I ſpeak of certainty, in theſe following 


* 


Words, taken Notice of by your Lordſhip, in another place: I think I 


© have ſhewn wherein it is that certainty, real certainty conſiſtt, which what - 
ever it Was to others, was, I confeſs, to me hererofore, one of thoſe de» 
© fiderata, which I found great want of. . 

Here, my Lord, however New this ſeem'd to me, and the more fo be- 
cauſe poſſibly Thad in vain hunted for it in the Books of others ; yet, I ſpoke 
of it as New, only to my ſelf; leaving ebers, in the undiftyrb'd Poſſeiſion 
of what either by Invention, or Reading, was theirs before, without aſſu- 
ming to my ſelf any other Honour, but that of my own Ignorance, *till.chax 
time, if others before had ſhewa wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, 
17 1 bad upon this occafion, been forward to aſſume to my ſelf the Honour 
of an Original, I think I had been pretty ſafe in it; fince I ſhould have 


had your Lordſhip for my Guzrantec and Yindicacor in that Point who are 


gleaſed to call it New; and as ſuch, to write againſt it. 


. - 


And truly, my Lord, in this reſpect, my Book has had very unlucky | 
Stars, ſince it bath had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſbip, with 
many things in it, for their Novelty'; as nem way of Reaſoning ; new H- 
pot he ſis about Reaſon; new ſore of Certainty ; new Term,; new way of, 
Ideas ; new Method of Certarnty, &c. And yet in other places your Lord- 


chip ſeems tothink it worthy in me of your Lordfhip's Reflection, for ſay- 
ing, but what others have faid before. As where I ſay, © In the different. 
make of Men's Tempers, and application of their Thoughts, ſome Argu- 
ments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of 
+ the ſame Truth. Your Lordſhip aks, What is this different from ws | 
* & . in n = 9 | = Ml; 
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Men f VUnderſt anding have ſaid ? Again, I take it, your Lordſhip: 
meant not theſe Words for a Commendation for my Book, where. you ſay ; 
But if no more be meant by, The ſimple Ideas that come in by Senſation 
or Reflection, and their being the Foundation of our Knowledge, butarhat 
our Not ions of Thing s come in, either from our Senjes, or the exerciſe of 
our Minds : As there is nothing extraordinary in the Diſcovery, ſo your 
Lordſhip 4 far enough from oppoſing that, wherein you think all Mankind © 
gre agreed. ' | | * 

0 again, But what need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and Certainty, 
true and real Certainty by Ideas; if, after all, it comes only to this, that 
our Ideas only repreſent to us ſuch things, frem whence we bring A-guments © 
to prove the Truth of things. | 3 
Bur, The World bath been ſtrangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and we 
have been told, that ſtrange things might bs done by the he p of Ideas, and 
jet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be on'y common No'ions of things, which 
we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. And to the like purpole in other 
laces. | | 
, Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it is N 
er no; or more faulty by its being New, mult be left to your Lordſhip. 
This I find by t, that my Book cannot avoid being Condemn=d on the one 
fide, or the other; nor do I ſee a potlibility to help it. If there be Readers 
that like only New Thopgbts; or, on the other ſide, others tha? can bear 
nothing but what can be juſtified by received Authorities in Print; I muſt de- 
fire them to make themſelves amends in that part which they like, for the 
diſpleaſure they receive in the other: But if many ſhould be fo exact, as 
to find fault with both, truly I know not well what to ſay to them. The 
Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book 1: all over naught, and there is not a Sentence 
init, that is nor, either from its Antiquity or Novelty, to be Condemned ; 
and fo there is a ſhort end of it. From your Lordſhip indeed in particular, 

I can hope for ſomething better; for your Lordſhip thinks the general De- 
en of it ſo good, that that, I flatter my ſelf, would prevail on your Lords 
ſhip, to preſerve it from the Fire. 3 

But as to the way your Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to prevent 
tie having it thought my Invention, when it was common to me with o- 
thers, it unluckily ſo fell out, in the ſubject of my Eſſay of Humane Un- 
derſtanding, that I could not look into the Thoughts of other Men to inform 
my ſelf. For my deſign being, as well as I could, to copy Nature, and to 
vive an Account of the Operations of the Mind in Thinking; I could loo 
into no bodies Underſtanding but my own, to ſee how it wrought ; nor have 


a proſpect into other Men's Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and ob- 
Nerve what Steps and Motions they took, and by what gradations they pro- 5 


ceded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and their advance to 


vi Knowledge : What we find in their Thoughts in Books, is but the reſult of 


this, and not the progreſs and working of their Minds, in coming to the 
Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down and publifhed. 


All therefore, that I can ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy of my | 
own Mind, in its ſeveral ways of Operation, And all that I can ſay for the 
** We oem 5 * . 3 | publiſhing 
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publiſhing of it, is, That 1 think the Inte lectual Faculties are made, ang 
operate alike in moſt Men, and that ſome, that I ſh:wed it to before I pub. 
| Efhed it, liked it fo well, that 1 was confirmed in that Opinion. And there. = 
fore, if it ſhoul i bappen, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhould 
| have ways of Thinking, Rea'on ng. or arriving at Certainty, different from 
others, and above thoſe that I find my Mug to uſe and acquieſce in, I do 
not ſ-e of waat uſe my Book can be to them. I can only make it my hum- 
ble R queſt, in my own Name, and in the Nam: of thoſe that are of my 
=_ Size, who find their Minds Work, Reaſon, and know in the ſame low way 
| that mine does, that thoſe Men of a more happy Genius, would ſhew us the $. 
way of their nobler Fl:ghts 3 and particularly would diſcorer to us their 
ſho ter or ſurer way to Certs inty, than by Idea, and the obſerving their 
agreement or Diſagreement. 8 Pi 
Your Lordſhip adds, But nom it ſeems, nethirg is imtellipible but what W 
| ſuits with the new way of Ideas. My Lord. The new wal Sc 
+ Mr. Locke's of Ideas, and the old way of ſpeaking InteBigibh (F) wa th 
Third Letter always, and ever will he the ſame: And if I may take the N yi 
to the Biſhip liberty to declare my Senſe cf it, herein it conſiſts, 1. That | | 
of Worceiter, a Man uſe no Words, but ſuch as he makes the figns of cer · D 
pag, 353, &c. tain determined Objects of his Mind in Thinking. which he cu 
can make known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the h 
ſame Word ſteadily, for the ſign of the fame immediate Object of his Mind : 
in Thinking. 3- That he join theſe Words together in P. opoſitions, accor- 
ding to the Grammatical Rules of that Language he (peaks in. 4+ That be 
unite thoſe Sentences in a Coherent Diſcourſe. Thus, and thus only I hum - P 
bly conceive, any one may preſerve himſeif from the Confines and Suſpicion ſl He 
of jargon, whether he pleaſes to call theſe immediate Objects of his Mind, Ex 
wh:ca his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no © - 
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6. 1. WT is an Eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt The way 
| ſome Men, That there are in the Under- ſhewn how we 
ftanding certain Innate Principles; ſome come by any 
Primary Notions, Kos] fvruer, Characters, as it Knowledge, 
were, ſtamped upon the Mind of Man, which the {*{{*ciens t 
Soul receives in its very firſt Being; and brings into Waere „ 
the World with it. Ir would be ſufficient to con- 4. 
vince unprejudiced Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Suppeſition, if 
| ſhould only ſhew (as | hope I ſhall in the following parts of this 
Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the aſe of their Natural Fa- 
culties, may attain to all the Knowledge they have, without the 
help of any Innate. Impreſſions; and may arrive at Certainty, 
without any ſuch Original Notions or Principles. For I imagine 
any one will eaſily grant, That it would be Impertinent to ſup- 
pole, the Ideas of Colours Innate in a Creature, to whom God 
ath given Sight, and a Power to receive them by the Eyes, from 
External Objects: And noleſs unreaſonable would it be to attris 
bute ſeveral Truths to the Impreſſions of Nature, and Innate 
Characters, when we may obſerve in our ſelves Faculties fit to 
atnain as eaſie and certain Knowledge of them, as if they were 
Originally imprinted on the Mind. | | 
But becauſe a Man is not permited without Cenſure to follow. 
his own Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him 
ever ſo little out of the Common Road : I ſhall ſet down the 
Reaſons, that made me doubt of the Truth, of that Opinion; as 
Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one; which I leave to be 
conſider'd by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to em- 
brace Truth, where ever they find it. 15 Tana 
8. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for General4ſſine 
granted, than that there are certain Principles both be great Ar- 
Speculative and Practical (for they ſpeak of both) gumeut. 
univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind ; whic | 
therefore they argue, muſt needs be conſtant Impreſſions, which 
the Souls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and which they 
bring into the World with them, as neceſſarily and really as they 
do any of their inherent Faculties, | A 


And not to be, 


* * 
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Univerſal 8. 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal 
Conſent pro- Conſent, has this Misfor tune in it, that if it were 
ves nothing true in matter of Fact, that there were certain 
Innate. Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would 

not prove them Innate, if there can be any other 
way ſhewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal Agreement, in 
the things they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 
3 8. 4. But, which is worſe, this nt 

7 


What is, is ; Univerſal Conſent, which is made uſe of, to prove 


and it is im- Innate Principles, ſeems to. me a Demonſtration 
poſſible for that there are none ſuch; becauſe there are none 
the ſame to which all Mankind give an, Univerſal Aſſent. 1 


ſhall begin with the Speculative, and inſtance in 
thoſe magnified Principles of Demotiſtration : 
Whatſvever is, is; and tis impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be, Which of all others, 1 

WV; think have the moſt allow'd Title to Innate., . Theſe 
have ſo ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally received, that 
| *twill; no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to 
gqueſtion it. But yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions 
are ſo far frem having an Univerſal Aﬀent, that there are a great 
Part of Mankind, to whom they are not ſo much as khown. _ ._- 
| 5. 58. For, firſt tis evident, that all Children and 


thing to be, 


9 afſented to. 


. Nie 2 of 1deots, bave not the feaſt Apprehenſion or Thought 
ei herauſe not ſtroy that Univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be 
known zo the neceſſary Concomitant. of all Innate Truths: 
Children, I. It ſeeming to me near a Contradiction, to'ſay, that 
deots, &. there are Truths imprinted on the Soul, which it 


7 73 perceiyes or underſtands not: Imprinting, if it ſig- 
nifies any thing, being nothing elſe,” but the making certain 
Truths to be perceived. For to imprint any thing on the Mind, 
without the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly iatelligible. 
If therefore Children and Ideots have Souls, have Minds, with 
thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt-unavoidably, perceiye 
them, and neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths, which 
fince they do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. 
For if they are not Notions naturally imprinted, How can they 
be Innate ? And if they are Notions imprinted, How. can they 
be unknown ? To ſay a Notion is imprinted on the Mind, and 
yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the Mind-is ignorant of it, and 
never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing; 
No Propoſition can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never 
I yet knew, which it was never yet confcious of; For if * 
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may; then by the ſame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that are true, 
and the Mind is capable ever of aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be 
in the Mind, and to be imprinted : Since, if any one can be ſaid 
to be in the Mind, which'is never yet knew, it muſt be only, 4 E 
becauſe it is capable of knowing it, and ſo the Mind is of all 
Truths, it ever ſhall know, Nay, thus Truths may be imprint- 
ed on the Mind, which it never did por ever ſhall kiiow : For 
a Man may live long, and die at laſt in Ignorance of man 
Truths, which his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with 
Certainty. So that'if the Capacity of knowing, be the natural 
Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths a Man ever comes to 
know, will, by this Account, be every one of them, Innate; and 
this great Point will amount to no more, but only to a very im- 
proper way of ſpeaking ; which whilſt it pretends to aſſert the 
contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, who deny. Innate 
Principles. For no Body, I think, ever denied that the Mind 
was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity they fa 
is Innate, the Knowledge acquired. But then to what end ſuc 
Conteſt for certain Innate Maxims ; If Truths can be imgrinted - , 
on the Underſtanding with Being perceived? I can ſee n& diff Me 
rence there can be, between any Truths the Mind is capable 
knowing in reſpect of their Original: They muſt all be Innate, 
or all Adventitious: In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtinguiſh 
them. He therefore that talks of Innate Notions in the Under- 
ſtanding, cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtin& ſort of 
Truths) m&n ſuch Truths to be in the Underſtanding, as it 
never perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant of. For it, theſe 
Words (to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, they 
it ſignify to be underſtood : So that, to be in the Underſtanding 
„. and, not to be underſtood; to be in the Mind, and, never to be pet 
5 ceived, is all one, as to ſay, any thing is, and is not, in the Mind or 
1, Underſtanding. If therefore theſe two Propoſitions, bes nn 
— 5, 16; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are 
h by Nature imprinted, Children cum be ignorant of them, In- 
tants, and all that have Souls, muſt neceſſarily have them in their 
ch Underſtandings, know the Truth of them, and Aſſent to it. 
16. . 6. To avoid this, tis uſually anſwered, That „ „ 
e all Men know and aſſent to them, when they come to b 174 Men 
4 ” 45 9 3 Begg this is enough to prove them when they 
19 4 9 come to the 
S. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce H, 
ad any 9 9 for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, - e 
er [bo being pre- poſſeſſed, take not the pains to exa- HEH 
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mine. 
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mine even what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this Anſwer 


with any tolerable Senſe to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify 
one of theſe two things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to 
the ule of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be 
known, and obſerved by them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and Ex- 
erciſe of Men's Reaſons aſliſts them in the Diſcovery of theſe 
Principles; and certainly makes them known to them. 
. S. 8. If they mean that by the Dſe of Reaſon Men 
F Regen of may diſcover theſe Principles; and that this is ſuf- 
740 won no ficient to prove them Innate their way of arguing 
2” will ſtand thus, (viz.) That whatever Truths 
pau © | Reak ertainly diſt d mak 
Innate. \ Reaſon can certainly diſcover to ns, and make us 
| firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted 
on the Mind; fince that univerſal Aſſent, which is made the 
Mark of then, amounts to no more but this; That by the uſe o 
Reaſon, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge of; 
and Aſſent to them; and by this Means there will be no diffe- 
rence between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and Theo- 
tems they deduce from them: And muſt be equally allow'd In- 
nate, ey being all Diſcoveries made by the ule of Reaſon, and 
Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to know, if 
he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. | | 
85 S, 9. But how can theſe Men think the U/e of 
Is falſe that Reaſon neceſſary to diſcover Principles that are ſup- 
Reaſon diſco- poled Innate, when Reaſon (if we may believe 
vers them. them) is nothing elſe, but the Faculty uf deducing 
5 unknown Truths from Principles or Propoſitions; 
that are already known ? That certainly can never be thought 


80 Jonare, which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover; unleſs as [ 


ave ſaid, we will have all the certain; Truths, that Reaſon ever 
_ teaches us, to be Innate. We may as well think the uſe of Rea- 
fon neceſſary to make our Eyes — viſible Objects, as that 
there ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make 
the Underſtanding ſee, what is originally engraven in it, and 
cannot be in the Underſtanding, before it be perceived by it. So 
that to make Reaſon diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to 
ſay, łhat the uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man, what he knew 
before; and if Men bave thoſe Innate, impreſſed Truths Origi- 
nally, and before the uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always igno- 
rant of them, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon, *tis in effect 
to ſay, that Men know, and know them not at the ſame time. 
S. 10. Iwill here perhaps be ſaid, That Mathematical De- 
monſtrations, and other Truths, that are not Innate, a — 
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afſented to, as ſoon as propos d, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd 
from theſe Maxims, znd other Innate Truths. I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more parti- 
cularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very readily, 
allow, that theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonftrations 
are in this different; That the one has need of Reaſon, uſing of 
Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our Aſſent; but the others 
as ſoon as underſtood, are without any the leaſt reaſoning, Em- 
braced and Aﬀented to. But I withal beg leave to obſerve, that 
it lays open the Weakneſs of this Subterfuge, which requires the 
Uſe of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of theſe general Truths: Since it 
muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſcovery, there is no Uſe made 
of Reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who give this Anſwer, 
will not be forward to affirm, That the Knowledge of this Ma- 
rim, That it is impolible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is a 
deduction of our Reaſon. ' For this would be to deſtroy that 
Bounty of Nature, they feem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the 


Knowledge of thoſe Principles to depend on the labour of our 


Thoughts. For all Reaſoning is Search, and caſting about, and 
requires Pains and Application. And how can it with any tole- 
rable Senſe be ſuppos'd, that what was imprinted by Nature, 
as the Foundation and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe 
of Reaſon to diſcover it ? 


6. 11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to reflect with a little 


attention on the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find that 


this ready Aſſent of the Mind to ſome Truths, depends not, ei- 


their on native inſcription, or the ſe of Reaſon; but on a Fa- 
culty of the Mind quite diſtinct from both of them, as we ſhall 


ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore, having nothing to do in pro- 


enring our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, that Men know 
and aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be 2 
That the Uſe of Reafon affiſts us in the Knowledge of theſe 
xims, it is utterly Falſe; and were it True, would prove them 
not to be Innate. | 1 ä 


S. 12. If by knowing and affenting to them, The coming e 


when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, that e uſe of Rea- 
this is the time, when they come to be taken no- Jem, not tbe 
tice of by the Mind; and that as ſoon as Children #9777 we come 


come to the uſe of Reaſon, they come alſo to know *? Wow t beſe : 


and aſſent to theſe Maxims ; this alfo is Falſe, and Mm. 


Frivolous. Firft, It is Falſe, Becauſe it is evi , _. 
dent, theſe Maxims are not in the Mind ſo early as the uſe of 
Reaſon ; And therefore the coming to the uſe of Reaſon is falſly 


. allignedy 
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aſſigned, as the time of their Diſcovery. How many Inſtances 
of the uſe of Reaſon, may we obſerve in Children, long time be- 
fore they have any Knowledge of this Maxim, That it is 1mpoſi- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And a great part of II- 
literate People, and Savages, paſs many Years, even of their 
Rational Age, without ever thinking on this, and the like ge- 
. neral Propofitions. I grant Men come not to the Knowledge 
of theſe general and more abſtra&t Truths, which are thought 
Innate, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon; and I add, Nor 
then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the 
uſe of Reaſon, thoſe general abftra& Ideas are not framed in 
the Mind, about which thoſe general Maxims are, which are 
miſtaken for Innate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries made, 
and Verjties introduced, and brought into the Mind by the 
fame Way, and diſcovered by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral other 
Propoſitions, which no Body was ever ſo Extravagant as to ſup- 
poſe Innate. ThisI hope to make plain in the ſequel of this 
 » Diſcourſe. Iallow therefore a Neceſlity, that Men ſhould come 
to the uſe of Reaſon, before they get the Knowledge of thoſe 
general Truths; but deny, that Men's coming to the uſe of 
Reaſon is the time of their Diſcovery. 9D. 2 
ob, des S. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, that this 
ed 3 ſaying, that Men know, and aſſent to theſe Maxims, 
guiſhed from wen they come to the uſe of Reaſon,amounts in reality 
other knowas. of Fact, to no more but this, That they are never 
bli Truths. known, nor taken notice of, before the uſe of Rea- 
bon, but may poſſibly be aſſented to ſometime af- 
ter, during a Man's Life; but when, is uncertain: And fo 
may all other knowable Truths, as well as theſe which there- 
fore have no Advantage, nor diſtinction from others, by this 
Note of being known when we come to the uſe of Reaſon; 
nor are thereby proved to be Innate, bat quite the contrary. 
S. 14. But Secondly, Were it true, that the pre- 
Tf coming to ciſe time of their being known, and aſſented to, 
the uſe of Na. were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; nei. 


/ 


3 of , mar ther would that prove them Innate. This way of 
; arguing is ſo frivolous, as the Suppoſition of ir ſelf 


— 1 me # is falſe. For by what kind: of Logick will it ap- 
prove them Pear, that any Notion is Originally by Nature im 
TInnate. printed in the Mind in its fir ſt Conttitution, be- 
"24 29 cauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved, and aſſented to, 
when a Faculty of the Mind, which bas quite a diſtin& Pro- 
vince, begins to exert it ſelf ? And therefore, the coming to the 
* "TY a ö ad ' u 
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uſe of Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the time, that theſe Maxims 
are firſt aſſented to (which it may be with as much Truth, as 
the time when Men come to the uſe of Reaſon) would be as 
good a Proof that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate 

cauſe Men aſſent to them, when they come to the uſe of Rea- 
ſon. | agree then with theſe Men of Irinate Principles, that 
there is no Knowledge of theſe general and felf-evident Maxims 
in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : But Ideny 
that the coming to the uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe time when 
they are firſt taken netice of; and, if that were the preciſe time; 
I deny that it would prove them Innate, All that can with any 

Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men afſent to them 
when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, is no more but this; That 
the making of general abſtract Ideas, and the Undetſtanding 
of general Names, being a Concomitant of the Rational Fa- 
culty, and growing up with it, Children commonly ger not 
thoſe general Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, 
till having for a good while exerciſed their Reaſon about fa- 
miliar and more particular Ideas, they are by their ordinary Dif- 

courſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to be capable of 
rational Converſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when Men 

come to the uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Senſe; 1 
deſite it may be ſnewn; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other 
Senſe it proves them Innate. „„ 
5. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular Ideas, The fleps by 
and fur niſh the yet empty Cabinet: And the Mind Pet be 
by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, ind attains 
they are lo ged in the Memory, and Names got ſeveral 

to them. Afterwards the Mind proceeding far- Truths: 

ther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the uſe \, 

of general Names. In this manner the Mind comes to be fur- 

niſh'd with Ideas and Language, the Materials about which to 

exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And the uſe of Reafon becomes 

daily more viſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Employmen 4 

Increaſe. But though the having of general Ideas, and the uſe 

of general Words and Reaſon nſually grow together: Yet, I ſee 

not, how this any way proves them Innate. The Knowledge 

of ſome Truths, 1 confeſs, is very early in the Mind; but in 2 

way that ſhows them not to be Innate. For, if we will ob⸗ 

ſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about Ideas, nor Innate, but ac- 


quired - It being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by ex- 
© ternal Things, 7725 which Infants have earlieſt to do, which 
frequent e on their Senſes. In 1deas 
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thus got, the Mind Diſcovers, That ſome agree, and other? 
differs probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of Memory; as ſoon 
as it is able to retain and receive diſtin Ideas. But whether it 
be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo long before it has the 
uſe of Words; or comes to that, which we commonly call the 
Uſe of Reaſon. For a Child knows as certainly, before it can 
ſpeak, the difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter (i. e. 
That Sweet is not Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it 
comes to ſpeak) That Wormwood and Sugar-plumbs, are not 
the ſame thing. 1 . e 

S. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to 
Seven, till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 
the Name and Idea of Equality: And then upon explaining 
thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the 
Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily 
aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent want- 
ing till then, becauſe he wanted the Uſe of Reaſon; but the Truth 
of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his Mind the 
clear and diſtin Ideas, that theſe Names ſtand for: And then 
he knows the Truth of that Propofition , upon the ſame 
Grounds, and by the ſame means, that he knew before, That 


a Rod and Cherry, are not the ſame thing; and upon the ſame 


Grounds alſo, that he may come to know afterwards, That it is 
impalliible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall be more 
fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one 
comes to have thoſe general Ideas, about Which thoſe Maxims 
are; or to know the Signification of thoſe general Terms, that 
ſtand for them; or to put together in his Mind, the Ideas they 
ſtand for; the later alſo will it be, before he comes to aſſent to 
thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas they ſtand for, be- 
ing no more Innate, than thoſe of a Cat or a Weeſel, he muft 
Nay ftill Time and Obſervation have acquainted him with them; 
and then he will be in a Capacity to know the Truth of theſe 
Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion, that (hall make him put to- 
gether thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they a 
gree or diſagree, according as is expreſſed in thoſe Propoſiti- 
ons. And therefore it is, That a Man knows that Eighteen 
and Nineteen, are equal to Thirty Seven, by the ſame ſelf E- 
-vidence, that he knows One and Two be equal to Three: 
| Yer, a Child knows this, not ſo ſoon as the other; not for 
Want of the uſe of Reaſon; but becauſe the Ideas the Words 
Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty Seven ſtand for, are not fo ſoon 
Lot, as thoſe, which are ſignify'd by One, Two, and Three. 
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. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, Re ny 
when Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, failing as A intim 41 
it does, and leaving no difference between thoſe 154 * uf 22 
ſuppoſed · Innate, and other Truths, that are after- N N 
wards acquired and learnt, Men have endeavoured rg = 
to ſecure an Univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they call „4. * 
Maxims, by ſaying, they are generally aſſented to 


— 


as ſoon as propoſed, and the Terms they are propos'd in, und er- 
ſtood : Seeing all Men, even Children, as ſoon as they hear 
and underſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe Propoſitions, they 
o think it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. For ſince Men never 
dt fail, after they have once underſtood the Words, to acknow⸗ 
g | ledge them for undoubted Truths, they would infer, That 
ie | certainly theſe Propoſitions were firft lodged in the Underſtand- 
ing which, without any teaching, the Mind at the very firſt Pro- 
t · poſal, immediately cloſes with, and aſſents to, and after that ne- 
th ver doubts again. ; i tp - 
e |. S. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand whether IF ſuch an A 
n ready Aſert, given to a Propoſition upon firft hear- ſent be amark 
ie ng, and underſtanding the Terms, be a certain of Innate,thew; 
at mark of an Innate Principle? If it be not, ſuch a One and: 
ne general Aſſent is in vain urged as a Proof of them: e are equal. 
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If it be ſaid, that it is a mark of Innate, they muſt Ss 
re then allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be Innate, which „ Nisan; 


ne are generally aſſentèd to, as ſoon as heard, whereby £ 
ns they will find themſelves plentifully ſtored wit fad 3 
at Innate Principles. For upon the ſame ground muſt. be [racy 
ey (viz.) of Aſſent at firſt hearing and under ſtand- „ate. 
to ing the Terms, That Men would have thoſe Ma- 1 
de. xims paſs for Innate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions. 
ift about Numbers, to be Innate: And thus, That One and Two, are. 
n; equal to Three, That Two and Two, are equal to Four; and a mul- 

eſe titude of other the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every 
to · Body aſſents to, at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, 

a muſt have a place amongſt theſe: Innate Axioms. Nor is this 
ti· the Prerogative of Numbers alone, and Propoſitions made about: 

en ſeveral of them: But even natural Philoſophy, and all the other 

E. ¶ Sciences afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent, 

e: as ſoon as they are underſtood. That Two Bodies cannot be in the. - 
for ¶ ſame place, is a Truth, that no Body any more ſticks at, than at 
eds this Maxim, That it is impolſible for the ſame thing to be, and nat 
on to be; That White is not Blact; That a'Square is not a Circle; That. 
Fellowneſs is not Sweetneſs ; Theſe, and a Million of other ſuch 
grant nr 
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Propoſitions, as many at leaſt, as we have diſtin Ideas, every 


Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names 
ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men will be true 
fo their own Rule, and have Aſent at firſt hearing and underſtand- 


ang the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow, not 


only as many innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtin Ideas; 
but as many as Men can make Propoſitions wherein different 
Ideas are denied one of another. Since every Propoſition, where- 
in one different Idea is denied of another; will as certainly find 
Aſſent at firſt hearing andunderſtanding the Terms, as this ge- 
neral one, It is impoſſible for the ſame to be, and not to be; or that 
which is the Foundation of it, and is the eaſier underſtood of 
| Abe two, The ſame is not different : By which Actount, they will 
wwe Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one ſort, without 
mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can be Innate, 
unleſs the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate : This will be, to 
ſuppoſe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figure, Cc. 
Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing more oppoſite 
to Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready Aſſent upon 
Fearing and underſtanding the Terms, is (I grant) a mark of 
Self. evidence: But Self evidence, depending not on Innate Im- 
. but on ſomething elſe (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) 
ſclotigs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no Body was yet ſo ex- 
travagant, as to pretend to be Innate. : 
Sucb le pe 5. 19. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more par- 
rn Py le ticular Self evident Propoſitions, which are aſſent- 
rows hnowin ed to at firſt hearing, as, That One, and Two are 
before theſe u- £911 to Three: That Green is not Red, &c. are re- 
wiverſal Na- ceived as the Conſequences of thoſe more univerſal 
Am. | Propoſitions, which are look'd on as Innate Prin- 
5 ciples; ſince any one, who will but take the Pains 
to obſerve what paſſes in the Underſtanding, will certainly find, 
That theſe, and the like leſs general Propoſitions, are certainly 
known and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe, who are utterly Igno- 
rant of thoſe more general Maxims; and fo, being earlier in the 
Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt Principles, cannot owe 
to them the Aſſent, wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 
On and One, F. 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe Propoſitions, viz. 
nal te Two, Two and Two are eqhal to Four ; Red is not Blue, &c. 
Ke. not gene- are not general Maxims, nor of any great uſe, 
ral nor uſeful, \ anſwer, That makes nothing to the Argument of 
Mfwired. univerſal aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding, 
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For, If that be the certain mark of Innate, what- 
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ever Propoſition can be found, that receives general Aſſent, as 
ſoon as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admitted for an In- 
nate Propofition, as well as this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be, they being upon this Ground 
equal. And as to the difference of being more general, that 
makes this Maxim more remete from being Innate ; thoſe ge- 
neral and abſtra& Ideas, being more Strangers to our firſt Ap 
prehenſions, than thoſe of more particular Self-evident Propo- 
fitions 5 and therefore, tis longer before they are admitted and 
aſſented to by the growing Underſtanding. And as to the uſe- 
fulneſs of theſe magnified Maxims, that perhaps will not be 
found ſo great as is generally conceived, when it comes to its due 
place to * more = 3 "71 4 5 
s. 21. But we have not yet done wit enting Fe 
to Propoſitions at firſt hearing and underſtanding their — Ne oY 
Terms z *tis fit we firſt take Notice, T hat this in- Jon , 
ſtead of being a mark, that they are Innate, is a imes vil pro- 
proof of the contrary : Since it ſuppoſes, that ſe- pea, proves 
veral, who underſtand and know other things, are them not In- 
ignorant of theſe Principles, till they are propos d nate. 
to them; and that one may be unacquainted with 
theſe Truths, till he hears them from others. For if they were 
Innate, what need they be propos d, in order to gaining Aſſent; 
when, by being in the Underſtanding, by a natural and ori- 
ginal Impreſſion (if there were any ſuch) they could not but 
be known before? Or doth the propoſing them, print them 
clearer in the Mind, than Nature did ? If fo, then the conſe- 
quence will be, That a Man knows them better, after he has 
been thus taught them, than he did before. Whence it will 
follow, That theſe Principles may be made more evident to us 
by others teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſſion; 
which will ill agree with the Opinion of Innate Principles, and 
give but little Authority to them; but on the contrary, makes 
them unfit to be the Foundations of all our other Knowledge, 
as they are pretended to be. This cannot be deny'd, that Men 
grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe Self evident Truths, 
upon their - being propoſed : But it is clear, that whoſoever 
does fo, finds in himſelf, That he then begins to know a Pro- 
poſition, which he knew not before; and which from thence- 
forth he never queſtions ; not becauſe it was Innate ; but becauſe 
the conſideration of the Nature of the things contained in thoſe 
Words, would not ſaffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or when- 
ſoever be is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is 
te nts T B 4 ix; EZ T0 aſſented 
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aſſented to at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muff 
paſs for an Innate Principle, every well-grounded Obſervation 
drawn from Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be Innate, 
When yet it is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads 
light at firſt on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general 
Propoſitions, not Innate, but collected from a preceding Ac- 
-quaintance, and Reflection on particular Inſtances. Theſe, when 
obſerving Men have made them, unobſerving Men, when they 
are propos d to them, cannot refuſe their Aſent to. 

S. 22. If it be ſaid, The Underſtanding hath 
an implicit Knowledge of theſe Principles, but not 
an explicit, before this firſt hearing, = they muſt, 
who will ſay, That they are in the Underſtanding 
before they are known) it will be hard to can- 

Ble of under. ceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on 
Hauding the Underſtanding Implicitly ; unleſs it be this, 
them, or elſe That the Mind is capable of underſtanding and 
Sgnifics no- _— firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. And thus 
thing. all Mathematical Demonſtrations, as well as firſt 

Principles, muſt be received as native Impreſſions 
on the Mind: Which I fear they will ſcarce allow them to be, 
who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, than aſſent 

to it, when demonſtrated. And few Mathematicians, will be 
forward to believe, That all the Diagrams they have drawn, 
were but Copies of thoſe Innate Characters, which Nature had 
ingraven upon their Minds. | +} OT 

The Argument 1 5, 23. There is, I fear, this farther weakneſs in 
of Aſſentinę the foregoing Argument, which would perſwade 
on firſt bear- us, That therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought 
ing, 11 upon a Innate, which Men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe 
2 Taft ſuppeſiti- they aſſent to Propoſitions, which they are not 
on of no prece- taught, nor do receive from the force of any Argu- 
dent teaching. ment or Demonſtration, but a bare Explication or 

3 Underſtanding of the Terms. Under which, there 
ſeems to me to lie this Fallacy ; That Men are ſuppoſed not to 
be taught, nor to learn any thing de novo; when, in Truth, they 
are taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of be- 


Implicitiuy 
known before 
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fore, For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms and 
their Signification ; neither of which was Born with them. But 
this is not all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe : The Ideas 
themſelves, about which the Propoſition is, are not Born with 
them, no more than their Names, but got afterwards. So that 
in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to, at firſt hearing 1 the 
„ Ho | erms 
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Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, and the 
Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them In- 
nate, I would fain know. what there is remaining in ſuch Pro- 
poſitions, that is Innate, For I would gladly have any one 
name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were either of 
them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, and 
learn their appropriated Connexion one with another ; and then 
to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whoſe Signification we 
have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or Diſagreement we can 
perceive in our Ideas, when put together, is expreſſed, we at firſt 
hearing aſſent ; though to other Propoſitions, in themſelves as 
certain and evident, but which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon 
or ſo eaſily got, we are at the ſame time no way capable of aſ- 
ſenting. For though a Child quickly aſſents to this Propoſition, 
That an Apple is not Fire, when, by familiar Acquaintance, he 
has got the /deas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprint- 
ed on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome Years after, perhaps, be- 
fore the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, That it is im- 
ple for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Becauſe, that though, 
perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt ; yet the ſignifica- 
tion of them, being more large, comprehenſive, and abſtract 
than of the Names annexed to thoſe enſible things, the Child 
hath to do with; it is longer before he learns their preciſe mean- 
ing, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
thoſe general Ideas, they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will 
in yain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition, 
made up of ſuch general Terms : But as ſoon as ever he has got 
thoſe Ideas, and learn'd their Names, he forwardly cloſes with 
the one,as well as the other of the forementioned Propoſitions, and 
with both for the ſame Reaſon ;, (vix.) becauſe he finds the Ideas 
he has in his Mind, to agree or diſagree, according as the Words 
ſtanding for them, are affirmed, or denied one of another in ghe - 
Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in Words, 
which ſtand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind; to ſuch Pro- 
poſitions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelyes, he 
affords neither aſſent nor diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words 
being but empty Sounds, any farther than they are ſigns of our 
Ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpand to thoſe 
Ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing by 
what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, and the 
pane of ſeveral degrees of aſſent, being the Buſineſs of the 
ollowing Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched der it 
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here; as one Reaſon, that made me doubt of thoſe Innate Prin: 
ciples. | 8052 | . 
2 5. 24, To conclude this Argument of Uni verſal 
Not Innate, Conſent, I agree with theſe Defenders of Innate 
becauſe not u- Principles, That if they are Innate, they muſt 
niverſaly aſ® needs have Univerſal Aſſent. For that a Truth 
ſented to. ſhould be Innate, and yet not aſſented to, is to me 
as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth 
and be ignorant of it at the ſame time. But then, by theſe 
Men's own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate ; ſince they are 
not aſſented to, by thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor 
by a great part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet 
never heard, nor thought of thoſe Propoſitions ; which, I think; 
is at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were the Number far leſs, 
it would be enough to deſtroy aziverſal Aſſent, and thereby ſhew 
theſe Propoſitions not to be Innate, if Children alone were igno- 
rant of them. * 3 a 3 a 
| a4... S. 25. Bat that 1 may not be acculed, to argue 
* from the Thoughts of Infants, which are unknown 
firft known, 12 us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in their 
n Underſtandinps, before they expreſsit ; I ſay next, 
That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the Truths, that 
firſt poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antecedent to all ac- 
quired, and adventitions Notions: which if they were Innate, 
they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, 
It matters not, there is certainly a time, when Children be- 
| Sin to think, and their Words and Actions do aſſure us, that 
hey do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, of 
Knowledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they can 
be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, were 
there any ſuch? Can it be imagin'd, with any appearance of 
Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions from things with- 
out; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Characters, 
which Nature it ſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can they 
receive and aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of 
thoſe, which are ſuppoſed woven into the very Principles of 
their Being, and imprinted there in indelible Characters, to be 


ture Reafonings ? This would be, to make Nature take Pains 
to no purpoſe ; or, at leaſt, to write very ill; ſinte its Chara- 
ers could not be read by thoſe Eyes, which ſaw other things 
very well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts of 
Trujh, and the Foundations of all our Knowledge, which are 
EE 2 N | WES, ; WWW We 7 RE not 


Be Foundation and Guide of all their acquired Knowledge, and 
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not firſt known, and without which, the undoubted Know- 


ledge. of ſeveral other Things may be had. The Child certain- 
ly knows, that the Nurſe that feeds it, is neither the Cat it plays 
with, nor the Blackmoor it is afraid of ; That the Wormſeed or 
Muftard it refuſes, is not the Apple or Sugar it cries for; this it 
is certainly and undoubtedly affured of: But will any one ſay, 
it is by Virtue of this Principle, That it is I won for the ſame 
thing to be, and not ts be, that it fo firmly aſſents to thefe, and 


other parts of its Knowledge ? Or that the Child has any Noti- 


on or Apprehenſion of that Propoſition at an Age, wherein yet 
'tis plain? It knows a great many other Truths? He that will 


ay, Children join theſe general abſtract Speculations with their 


sucking Bottles, and their Rattles, may, perhaps, with Jaſtice 
be thought to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion; but 
leſs Sincerity and Truth, than one of that Age. : 

5. 26, Though therefore there be ſeveral ge- WE be. 
neral Propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and And /o nt 
ready aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown Tnnate. 
up, who have attained the uſe of more general 


and abſtra& Ideas, and Names ſtanding for them; yet they not 


being to be found in thoſe of tender Years, who nevertheleſs 
know other things, they cannot pretend. to univerſal Aﬀent of 
intelligent Perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed Innate = 


It being impoſſible, that any Truth which is Innate Gf there 


were- any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to any one, who 
knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate Truths, they 
muſt be Innate Thoughts; there being nothing a Truth in the 
Mind, that it has never thought on. Whereby it is evident, if 
there be any Iunate Truths, they muſt neceſſarily be the firft of any 
thought on; the firſt that appear there. | PAYT 

6. 3%, That the general Maxims, we are dil- 1 
courſing of, are not known to Children, Ideots, and ; . _ , 
a great part of Mankind, we have already ſuffi- _—_ / 24 
ciently proved; whereby it is evident, they have 2 
not an univerſal Aſſent, nor are general Impreſſi- e ſhews 
ons. But there is this farther 1271 in it, a- 5 
gainſt their being Innate : That theſe Characters, FA, 
they were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould appttr faireſt 
and cleareft in thoſe Perſons, in whom yet we find no Foot-ſteps 


of them: And, tis, in my Opinion, a ſtrong Preſumption, that 


they are not Innate; ſince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in 
whom, if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert themſelves 
with moſt Force and Vigour. For Chilaren, Ideots, Savages, and 


Iiliterate © 


- 
* 


it ſelf cleareſt. 
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Hiterate People, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cu: 
- Ttom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning, and Education, having 
hot caſt their Native Thoughts into new Moulds ; nor by ſuper- 
inducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines confounded thoſe fair 
Characters Nature had written there; one might reaſonably ima- 
ine, that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions ſhould lie open 
airly to every one's View, as 'tis certain the Thoughts of Chil- 
dren do. It might very well be expected, that theſe Principles 
| ſhould be perfectly known to Naturals ; which being ſtamped 

immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have no 
dependence on the Conſtitutions, or Organs of the Body, the 
only confeſſed difference between them and others. One would 
think, accarding to theſe Men's Principles, That all theſe Native 
Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe, who have 
no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine out in their full Lu- 
ſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their being there, than 
weareof their Love of Pleaſure, and Abhorrence of Pain. But 
alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Savages, and the groſly Illiterate, 
what general Maxims are to be found ? What univerſal Princi- 
ples of Knowledge? Their Notions are few Ar Har 
rawed only from thoſe Objects, they have had moſt odo with, 
and which have made upon their Senſes the frequenteſt and 
ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, 
and by degrees the Play-things of a little more advanced Age: 
And a young Sayage has, perhaps, his Head fill'd with Love and 
Hunting, according to the faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from 
a Child untaught, or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will ex- 
pe theſe abſtract Maxims and reputed Principles of Sciences, 
will, I fear, find himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general Pro- 
oſitions, are ſeldom mentioned in the Huts of Indians; much 
eſs are they to be found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Im- 
preſſions of them on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Lan- 
guage and Buſineſs of the Schools, and Academies of learned Na- 
tions, accuſtomed to that fort of Converſation, or Learning, 
where Diſputes are frequent : Theſe Maxims being ſuited to arti- 
ficial Argumentation, and uſeful for Conviction; but not much 
conducing to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Know- 
ledge. But of their ſmall Uſe for the improvement of Knowledge, 
I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large, * a © or 
29% wel S. 28. I know not how abſurd this may 
33 PHI- ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtration : And 
| 7 probably, it will hardly down with any Body at 
| firſt Hearing. I muſt therefore beg a little truce with pe 
1 | | Pet 0g 92» 2-1" Re aaier 
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judice, and the forbearance of Cenſure, till I have been heard 


out in the Sequet of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſubmit 
to better Judgments. And ſince I impartially ſearch after 
Truth, 1 ſhall not be forty to be convinced that I have been too 
fond of my own Notions 5 which I confeſs:we are all apt to be, 
_ Application and Study have warmed our Heads with 
them. | | i 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground, to think theſe 
two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate ; ſince they are not uni- 
verſally aſſented to; and the aſſent they ſo generally find, is no 
other, than what ſeveral Propoſitions, not allowed to be Innate, 
equally partake in with them: And ſince the Aﬀent that is gi- 
yen them, is produced another way, and comes not from natural 
Inſcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the following 
Diſcourſe. And if theſe firft Principles of Knowledge and Sci- 
ence, are found not to be Innate, no other ſpeculative Maxims can 
(1 ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to be ſo, 


— 
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6. 1. VF thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we Ne meral 
diſcourſed in the foregoing Chapter, have Principles ſs 
A. not an actual univerſal Aſſent from all clear and ſo 
Mankind, as we there proved, it is much more &*#erally re- 
viſible concerning Practical Principles, that they ceived, 4s the 
come port of an univerſal Reception: And | think /* e e 
it will be hard to inſtance any one moral Rule 2 ax 
which can pretend to ſo general and ready an Aſ- N] 
ſent as, What is, is, or to be ſo manifeſt a Truth as this, That it 
u impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, Whereby it is 
evident, that they are farther removed from a title to be Innate; 
and the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on the Mind, is 
ſtronger againſt theſe moral Principles than the other. Not that 
it brings their Truth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, 
though not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry 
their own Evidence with them: But moral Principles require 
Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exerciſe of the Mind, to 
diſcoyer the Certainty of their Truth. They lie not open as 
natural Characters ingraven on the Mind; which, if any ſuch _ 
: 2 „„ Were 
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were, they muſt needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their own 
light be certain and known to every Body. But this is no De- 

rogation to their Truth and Certainty, no more than it is toll t 
the Truth or Certainty of the Three Angles of a Triangle being ( 
equal to two right Ones, becauſe it is not ſo evident, as the Wholefl o 
is bigger than a Part; nor ſo apt to be affented to at firſt bear- '7 
ing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are capable ef De. Pp 
monſtration : And therefore it is our own fault, if we come ci 
not toa certain Knowledge of them. Burt the Ignorance where il p 
in many Men are of them, and the ſlowneſs of Aﬀent, where | tt 
with others receive them, are manifeſt Proofs, that they are not 1: 
Innate, and ſuch as offer themſelyes to their View Without H 
ſearchiog. - 


5 5. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Princi.¶ co 
Faith and Ju- ples, wherein all Men do agree, I appeal to any, w 
frice not on- who have been but moderately conyerſant in the A 
ed as Princi= Hiſtory of Mankind, and look'd Abroad beyond A 
ies by all the Smoak of their own Chimneys. Where is] in 
Men. that practical Truth, that is univerſally received on 
- ' without doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if Innate? of 
Juſtice, and keeping of Contracts, is that which maſt Men Teen ff ful 
to agree in. This is a Principle, which is thought to extend it I cli 
ſelf to the Dens of Thieves, and the Confederacies of the greateſt Þ In 
Villains; arid they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting of 
off Humanity it ſelf, keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice one with ſio 
another. I grant that Out-laws themſelyes do this one amongſt hei 
another; but tis without receiving theſe as the Innate Laws of fl we 
Nature. They practice them as Rules of Convenience within] ſta 
their own Communities: But it is impoſlible to conceive, that pet 
he imbraces Juſtice as a Practical Principle, who acts fairly with Þ led 
his Fellow Highway-Men, and at the ſame time Plunders or Kills nes 
the next honeſt Man he meets with. Juſtice and Truth are the AQ 


«common Ties of Society; and therefore, even Out-laws, and ling 


Robhers, who break with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith £ 
nd Rules of Equity amongit themſelves, or elſe they cannot any 
old together. But will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by the, 
Fraud and Rapine, have Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice AA. 
which they allow and aſſent to? in 7-4 101 £208 3 Oe 
*/Object. 83. Perhaps it will be urged, That the facit inn 
ens Ken Aſent of their Minds agrees to what their Practice mul 
Jen ther in contradicts. Lanſwer, Firſts] have always thought nor 
the Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of theit 


— Thoughts 
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'n Thoughts. But ſince it is certain, that moſt Men's Practice, and 
e- ſome Men's open Profeſſions have either queſtioned or denied 
to theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal conſent 
ag (though we ſhould look for it only 1 grown Men) with- 
le out which, it is impoſſible to conclude them Innate. Secondly, 
r-M Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe Innate Practical 
e · Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. Practical Prin- 
ne ciples derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and muſt 
e produce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to 
< || their Truth, or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſh'd from ſpecu- 
ot lative Maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has put into Man a deſire of 
ut Happineſs, and an Averſion to Miſery : Thele indeed are Innate 
practical Principles, (which as Practical Principles ought) do 
ti | continue conſtantly to operate and influence all our Actions, 
without ceaſing : Theſe may be obſerved in all Perſons and all 
e Ages, ſteady and uniyerſal ; but theſe are Inclinations of the 
d Appetite to good, not Impreſſions of Truth on the Underſtand- 
is ing. I deny not, that there are natural Tendencies imprinted 
ed on the Minds of Men; and that, from the very firſt Inſtances 
>? Jof Senſe and Perception, there are ſome things, that are grate- 
"| ful, and others unwelcome to them; ſome things that they in- 
it cline to, and others that they fly: But this makes nothing for 
| Innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles 
10 of Knowledge, regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſ- 
th fiens on the Underſtanding, are lo far from being confirm'd 
| | hereby, that this is an Argument againſt them; ſince if there 
of | were certain Characters, imprinted by Nature on the Under- 
inf] ſtanding, as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but 
at Þ perceive them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Know- 
th ledge, as we do thoſe others on the Will and Appetite, which 
ls never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of all our 
. er, to which, we perpetually Fel them ſtrongly impel- 
d ling us. „ : 
th s. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of | | 
ot any — Practical Principles, is, That I think, Ae Fa 
dy there cannot any one moral Rule be propos d, mitfeof a ergo # 25 15 : 
ce ¶ Man may not juſtly demand 4 (5a Which would „% © 
be perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if they were f 
Innate, or ſo much as Self evident; which every Innate Principle 
muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its Truth, 
ht nor want any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would be 
it thought void of common Senſe, wbo poked on the one fide, or 
Jen the other fide, when to give a Realon, Why it is impalible Ir 


- 
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the ſame thing to be, and not to be. It carries its on Light and 
Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that under- 
ſtands the Terms, aſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing 
will ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that 
moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation of all Social 
Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, be propos'd to 
one, who never heard it before, but yet is of Capacity to un- 
derftand its Meaning; Might he not withonat any Abſurdity ask 
a Reaſon why ? And were not he that propos'd it, bound to 
make out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it to him? Which 
plainly ſhews it not to be Innate ; for if it were, it could nei- 
ther want nor receive any Proof ; but muſt needs (at leaſt, as 
ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, as an 
unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of, 
So that.the Truth of all theſe moral Rules, plainly depends upon 
ſome other antecedent to them, and from which they muſt be 


deduced, which could not be, if either they were Innate, or fo 


much as Self evident. 


S. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Com acts, 


Inſtance in is certainly a great and undeniable Rule in Mora- 
keeping Com- lity: But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the view 
atis. of Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be asked 

"= why a Man muſt keep his Word, he will give this 
nas a Reaſon: Becauſe God, who has the Power of Eternal Life 
and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbit be asked why; 
he will anſwer, becauſe the Publick requires it, and the Levi 
than will puniſh you, if — do not. And if one of the old 
Heathen Philoſophers had been asked, he would have anſwer'd: 
Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a Man, and op- 
poſite to Virtue, the higheſt Perfection of Humane Nature, to 
do otherwiſe. | MS 
: S8. 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of 

2 Jauer, Opinions, concerning the Moral Rules, which are 
3 e to be found among Men, according to the different 
eee 4% be. forts of Happineſs, they have a Proſpect of, « 

"cauſe profira- propoſe to themſelres: Which could not be, 

ble. Practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted 


in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. 


I grant the Exiſtence of God, is ſo many ways manifeſt, and 
the Obedience we owe him, ſo congruous to the Light of Rea- 
ſon, that a great part of Mankind give Feſtimony to the Law 
of Nature: But yet I think it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral 
Moral Rules, may receive from Mankind, a yery general Ay 


1 
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probation, . without either knowing, or admitting the true 
ground of Morality ; which can only be the Will and Law of 
a God, who ſees Men in the Dark, has in his Hand Rewards 
and Puniſhments, and Power enough to call to Account the 
proudeſt Offender, For God, having, by an inſeparable Con- 
nexion, joined Vertue and Public Happineſs together; and made 
the Practice thereof, neceſſary to the Preſervation of Society, 
and viſibly beneficial to all, with whom the Virtuous Man has to 
do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only allow, but 
recommend, and magnifie thoſe Rules to others, from whoſe ob-- 
ſervance of thcm, he is ſure to reap Advantage to himſelf. He 
may, out of Intereſt, as well as Conviction, cry up that for Sa- 
cred ; which if once trampled on, and prophaned, he himſelf can- 
not be ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes nothing from the 
Moral and Eternal Obligation, which theſe Rules evidently, 
have; yet it ſhews that the outward acknowledgment Men pay 


to them in their Words, proves not that they are Innate Prin- 


ciples : Nay, it proves not ſo much, that Men affent to them 
inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of their 
own Practice: Since we find that Self-intereſt and the Conve- 
niences of this Life, make many Men, own an outward Pro- 
felſion and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions ſufficiently 
prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver, that pre- 
ſcribed theſe Rules; nor the Hell he has ordain'd for the Puniſh- 
ment of thoſe that tranſgreſs them. | 1 
S. 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too Men's Afions 
much Sincerity to the Profe ſſions of moſt Men, but convince ws, 
think their Actions to be the Interpreters of their % ehe Rule, 
Thoughts, we ſhall find, that they have ze ſuch of Vertue 1s 
internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor ſo full a 7% 75 #5 
Perſwaſion of their Certainty and Obligation. The 7 Frome” 
great Principle of Morality, To do as X would be N „ 
done to, is more commended than practiſed. But the Breach of 
this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than to teach others, That 
it is no moral Rule, nor Obligatory, would be thought Mad- 
neſs, and contrary to that Intereſt Men ſacrifice to, When they 
break it themſelves. Perhaps Conſcience will be urged as check; 


ing us for ſuch Breaches, and ſo the internal Obligation and Eſta- 


bliſhment of the Rule be preſerved. 


S. 8. To which I anſwer; Thar I dotbt not, Conſcience n 


but without being written on their Hearts, many proof of , any 
Men may, by the ſame way that they come to the lanate Moral 
Knowledge of other things, E to ſe- Rules | 
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veral Moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. Others 


alſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their Education, 
Company, and Cuſtoms of. their Country ; which Perſwaſion, 
however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience ou work, which is nothing 
elſe, but our own Opinion or Judgment of the Moral Rectitude 
or Pravity of our own Actions. And if Conſcience be a Proof 
of Invate Principles, Contraries may be Innate Principles: Since 
ſome Men, with the ſame Bent of Conſcience, proſecute what 

others void. . 1 
E. 9. But I cannot fee how any Men, ſhould 
emis ever tranſgreſs thoſe Moral Rules, with Confidence, 
fraftiſed and Serenity, were they Innate, and ſtamped upon 
without Fe- their Minds. View but an Army at the ſacking 
morſe. of a Town, and ſee what Obſervatior, or Senſe 
—Y of Moral Principles, or what touch of Conſcience, 
for all the Ont-rages they do. Robberier, Murders, Rapes, are the 
Sports of Men ſet at Liberty from Puniſhment and Cenſure. 
Have there not been whole Nations, and thoſe of the moſt 
Civilized People, amongſt whom, the expoſing their Children 
and leaving them in the Fields, to Periſh by Want or Wild 
Beafts, has been the Practice, as little condemned or ſcrupled, 
as the begetting them ? Do they not ſtill, in ſome Countries, 
put them into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they die 
in Child-birth ; or diſpatch them, if a pretended Aſtrologer 
declares them to have unhappy Stars? And are there not Places, 
whereata certain Age, they kill, or expoſe their Parents with- 
out any remorſe at all? In a part of Aſia, the ſick, when their 
Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are carried out and laid on 
the Earth, before they are dead ; and left there, expoſed to 
” Wind and Weather, to Periſh without Aſſiſtance 
{a} Gruber a- or Pity. (a) It is familiar among the Mengrelians, 
pud Thevenct. a People profeſſing Chriſtianity, to Bury their 
| 5 FT: %, Children alive without ſcruple. (b) There are 
> 4 4 Theo, Places where they Eat their own Children. (c) The 
_ 7. 38: * Caribbes were wont to Geld their Children, on 
le) Veſſius de purpoſe to Fat and Eat them. (d) And Garcilaſſo 
Nili Origine 44e la Vega tells us of a People in Peru, which were 
c. 18, 19. wont to Fat and Eat the Children they got on 
Id) P. Mare. their Female Captives, whom they kept as Con- 
Dec 1.  Ccubines for that purpoſe ; and when they were 
(e) Hiſt. des. paſt Breeding, the Mothers themſelves were Kill'd 
Incas, J. 1. c. too and Eaten. (e) The Vertues, whereby the 
12 Tououpinambos believed they merited Paradiſe,wefe 
: | Revenge, 
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pag. 231. The Saints, who are canonized amonaſt 
the Turks, lead Lives, which one cannot with Modeſty relate, A 


$. 10. He that will carefully Pu the Hiſtory Men Lied 
contrary Pra- 
their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that ps . 


ted that ate abfolutely necefſary to hold Society together, Which 
| | 83 commonly 
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commonly too are neglected betwixt diſtin& Societies) which is 


not, ſomewhere or other, /ighted and condemned by the general 

' Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, governed by Practical Opini- 
ons, and Rules of Living, quite oppoſite to others. 

| 8. 11. Here, perhaps, 'twill be objected, that 
pphole Nati: it is no Argument, that the Rule is not known, be- 
ons rejec ſe- cauſe it is broken, I grant the Objection good, 
veral Moral where Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown 
Rules. not the Law; where fear of Shame; Cenſure, or 
| Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome Awe it has 
upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole Na- 
tion of Men ſhould all publickly reject and renounce, what every 
one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a Law : For 
ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on their Minds, 
Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes own Rules of Morality, whieh, 
In their private Thoughts, they do not believe to be true, only to 
keep themſelves in Reputation and Eſteem amongſt thoſe, who 
are perſuaded of their Obligation. But tis not to be imagin'd, 
That a whole Society of Men, ſhould publickly and profeſſedly 
diſown, and caſt off a Rule, which they could not, in their own 
Minds, but be infallibly certain, was a Law; nor be ignorant, 
that all Men, they ſhould have to do with, knew it to be ſuch: 
And therefore muſt every one of them apprehend from others, 
all the Contempt and Abhorrence due to one, who profeſſes him- 
ſelf void of Humanity; and one, who confounding the known 
and natural Meaſures of Right and Wrong, cannot but be look'd 
on, as the profeſſed Enemy of their Peace and Happineſs. What- 
ever Practical Principle is Innate, cannot but be known to 
every one, to be juſt and good. It is therefore little leſs than 
a Contradiction, to ſuppoſe, That whole Nations of Men ſhould 
both in their Profeſſions and Practice, unanimouſly and uhiver- 
fally give the Lye to what, by the moſt invincible Evidence, 
every one of them knew to be True, Right, and Good. This 
is enough to ſatisfy us, That no Practical Rule, which is any 
where univerſally, and with publick Approbation, or Allowance, 
tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppoſed Innate. But I have ſomething far- 
ther to add, in Anſwer to this Objection. oY. 
S. 12, The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument 
that it is unknown. I grant it: But the generally allowed Breach 
of it anywhere, I ſay, is a Proof, that it is not Innate. For Example, 
Let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the moſt obvious 
Deductions of Humane Reaſon, and conformable to the natural 
Inclination of the greateſt part of Men, feweſt People have ns 
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the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. If any 
can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I think, can 
have a fairer Pretence to be Innate, than this; Parents, preſerve 
and cheriſh your Children. When therefore you ſay, That this is 

an Innate Rule, What do you mean? Either, that is an Innate 
Principle, which upon all Occaſions, excites and directs the 
Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, which all Men 
have imprinted on their Minds, and which therefore they 
Know and Aﬀent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is it In- 
nate. Firft, That it is not a Principle, which influences all 
Men's Actions, is, what I have proved by the Examples be- 
fore cited: Nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mengrelia. or Peru, to 
find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deſt roy their 
Children ; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of ſome 
Savage and Barbarous Nations, when we remember, that it was 
a familiar and uncondemned Practice amongſt tlie Greeks and 
Romans, to expoſe without pity or remorſe, their Innocent In- 
fants. Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known to all 
Men, is alſo Falſe. For, Parents, preſerve your Children, is ſo 
far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it being 
a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 
Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being Aſſented to 
as true, it muſt be reduced to ſame ſuch Propoſition as this: It 
5 the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Children. But what Duty 
is, cannot be underſtood without a Law; nor a Law be known 

or ſuppoſed without a Law-maker, or without Reward and 
Puniſhment-: So that it is impoſſible, that this, or any other 
Practical Principle ſhould be Innate; i. e. be imprinted on the 
Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the /deas of God, of Law, 
of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, Innate: 
For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 
this Rule; and conſequently, that it has not the Force of a Law 
in Countries, where the generally allow'd Practice runs counter 


to it, is in it ſelf evident. But theſe Ideas (which muſt be all of 


them Innate, if any thing as a Duty be ſo) are ſo far from being 
Innate, that tis not very ſtudious or thinking Man, much leis 
every one that is Barn, in whom they are to be found clear and 
diſtingt © And that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt 
likely to be Innate, is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of God) I think, 
in the next Chapter, will appear very evident to any conſidering 
Man. Ee | $487 | 

S. 13. From what has been (aid, I think we may ſafely con- 
clude, That, whatever ale, Rule is, in any Place, * 
Set {51 „ 3 | an 
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and with allowance, broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate, it being im- 
poſſible, that Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, confidently, 
and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not but evident- 
ly know, that God had ſet up, and would certainly puniſh the 
Breach of (which they muſt, if it were Innate) to a degree 19 
make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. Without ſuch 
a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be certain, that any 
thing is his Duty. Ignorance or Doubt of the Law; hopes to 
eſcape the Knowledge er Power of the Law-maker, or the 
like, mav make Men give way to a preſent Appetite : But let 
any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tranſ⸗ 
greſſion, a Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempting, and 
the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take 
Vengeance (for this muſt be the Caſe, where any Duty is im- 
_ on the Mind) and then tell me, whether it be poſlible, 


or People, with ſuch a Proſpect, ſuch a certain Knowledge as 


this, wantonly, and without Scruple, to offend againſt a Law; 
which they carry about them in indelible Characters, and that 
ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they are breaking it? Whether 
Men, at the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the imprint- 
ed Edicts of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with Aſſurance 
and Gaity, light and trample under Foot his moſt ſacred Injun- 
Rions ? And laſtly, Whether it be poſlible, that whilſt a Man 
thus . openly bids defiance to this Innate Law, and ſupreme 
Law: giver, all the By-ſtanders; yea, even the Governours and 
Rulers of the People, full of the ſame Senſe, both of the Law 
and Law-maker, ſhould filently connive without teſtifying their 


_ diſlike, or laying the leaſt blame on it: Principles of Actions 


indeed, there are lodged. in Men's Appetites, but theſe are ſo far 
from being Innate Moral Principles, that if they were left to 


their full ſwing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of 


all Morality. Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to 
theſe exhorbitant Deſires, which they cannot be but by Rewards 
and Pumſhments, that will over-balance the ſatisfaction . any one 
mall propoſe to himſelf in the Breach of the Law. If therefore 
any _ be imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, „ that 
certain and unavoidable Puniſhment will attend the Bregch of 
it. For if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate; 
| Principles are inſiſted on, and urged, to no purpoſe ; 

ruth and Certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured 
by them * But Men are in the ſame uncertain, floating Eſtate 
with, as without them. An cyident indubitable knowggdge of 
. | OSD WG}: OD I: 1 WN_. 
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they who require Men to believe, that there are 
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unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to make the Trangtreſ- 
ſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate Law : Unleſs 
with an Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel too. I 
would not be here miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an Innate Law, 
I thought there were none but poſitive Laws. There is a great 
deal of difference between an Innate Law, and a Law of Na- 
ture; between ſomething impripted on our Minds in this very 


Original, and ſomething that we being ignorant of, may attain 


to the knowledge of, by the uſe and due application of our na- 
tural Faculties. And I think they equally forſake the Truth, 
who running into the contrary Extreams, either affirm an In- 
nate Law, or deny that there is a Law, knowable by the Light 
of Nature; i. e. without the help of poſitive Revelation, 
S. 14. The difference there is amongſt Men in Thoſe who 
their Practical Principles, is ſo evident, tbat, I „nein I- 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will „e prage.. 


be impoſſible to find any Innate Meral Rules, by cal, inc:ples, 


this mark of general Aſſent: And *cis enough to tell ws moe 
make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch In- what ehey are. 
nate Principles, is but an Opinion taken up at | 

Pleaſure ; ſince thoſe who talk ſo c-nfidently of them, are ſo 
ſparing to tell us, which they are. This might with Juſtice be ex- 


pected from thoſe Men, who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion - And 


It gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, 


who declaring, That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men, 
the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 


yet lo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 


or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them, which 
they are, in the Variety Mep are diſtracted with, But in truth, 
were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no need 
to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamped 
on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſn them 
from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deducec 
from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no 


more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num- 


ber of our Fingers; and tis like then, every Syſtem would be 
ready to give them. us by Tale. But fince no Body, that I 
know, has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can- 


1 


not blame thoſe who doubt of the Innate Principles; ſince even 

8 juch Innate 
Propoſitions, do nat tell us what they are. I is eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that if different Men of different Sects ſhould go abopt ta 
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. give us a Tiſt of thoſe Innate Practical Principles, they would 
ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin Hypotheſis, and were 
fir to ſupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches: A plain evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate 
Truths. Nay, a great part of Men are ſo far from finding any 
ſuch Innate Moral Principles in themſelves, that by denying free- 
dom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no other than bare 
- Machins, they take away not only Innate, but all Moral Rules 
whatſoever, and leave not a poſlibility to believe any ſuch, to 
© thoſe who cannot conceive, how any thing can be capable of a 
„Law, that is not a free Agent: And upon that ground, they 
muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles of Vertne, who cannot pur 
Morality and Mechaniſm together; which are not very eaſy to be 
reconciled, or made conſiſtent. | ef 


Lord Her- S. 15. When I had writ this, being informed, 


that my Lord Herbert had in his Books de Veritate, 
aſligned theſe Innate Principles, | preſently conſult- 
ed him, hoping to find, in a Man of fo great Parts, 
_ ſomething that might ſatisfy me in this Point, and 
put an end to my Enquiry.. In his Chapter de Inſtinctu natu- 
Fali. p. 76. edit. 1656. | met with theſe fix Marks of his notitiæ 
Commune. I. Prioritas. 2, Independentia. z. Univerſalitas. 4. 
Certitudo, 5. Neceſſitas. i. e. as he explains it, faciunt ad hominis 
Fonverſationem. 6. Modus conformationis, i. e. Aſſenſus nulla inter- 
"poſita mord. And at the latter end of his little Treatiſe, De Re- 
ligione Laici, he ſays this of theſe Innate Principles; Adeo ut 
nom aninſcujuſuis Religionis confinio arttentur que ubique vigent ve- 
vitates. Sunt enim in ipsd mente celitus deſcriptæ nulliſque traditio- 
nihuß, ſive ſcriptis, five non ſeriptis, vbnoxiæ, p. 3. And, Veritates 
noſtræ Cat hol icæ, que tanguam indubia Dei effata in foro interiori 
Aeſcripta. Thus having given the Marks of the Innate Princi- 
ples or Common Notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on 
the Minds of Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds te ſet 
them down; and they are theſe: :. Efe alignod ſupre mum nu- 
zen, 2. Numer illud coli dehere. z. Virtutem cum pietate conjun- 
tam opti mam eſſe rationem"culttis divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe & 
peccatis. 8 Dari premium vel penam poſt hanc vitam tranſactam. 
Kbougk allow theſe to be clear Truths, and ſuch as, if right- 
explained, à rational Creature can hardly avoid giving his 
Aſſent to: Yet I think he is far from proving them Innate Im- 
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i in Foro interiors deſcriptæ. For I muſt take leave to ob- 
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or more than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds 
by the finger of God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at 
all to be ſo written. Since there are other Propoſitions, which 
even by his own Rules, have as juſt a pretence to ſuch an O- 
riginal, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as, 
at leaſt, ſome of theſe Five he enumerates, v:z. Do as thou wouldjt 
be done unto: And perhaps, ſome Hundreds of others, when 
well conſidered. | | | 
&. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in each 
of his five Propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third Marks, 
agree perfectly to neither of them; and the firſt, ſecond, third 
fourth, and fixth Marks, agree but ill to his third, fourth an 
fifth Propoſitions. For, beſides that, we are aſſured from Hiſtory, 
of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who doubt or disbelieve ſome . 
or alHof them; I cannot ſee how the third, viz. That Virtue 
joinꝰd with Piety, is the beſt Worſhip of God, can be an Innate 
Principle, when the name, or found, Vertue, is ſo hard to be under- 
ſtood ;, liable to ſo much uncertainty in its ſignification; and the 
thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended about, and difficult to be 
known, And therefore this can be but a very uncertain Rule of 
Humane Practice, and ſerve bur very little to the conduct of our 
Lives, and is therefore very unfit to be afligned as an Innate 
practical Principle. 8 f _ 
S. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning, 
(for it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the 
Principle or common Notion) viz. Fertue is the beſt Worſhip of 
God; 1. e. is moſt acceptable to him; which if Vertue be taken, 
as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which according to 
the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are accounted lau- 
dable, will be a Propoſition ſo far from being certain, that it 
will not be true. If Vertue be taken for Actions conformable to 
God's Wil), or to the Rule preſcribed by God, which js the 
true and only meaſure of Vertue, when Vertue is uſed ta ſigni- 
fie what is in its own Nature right and good; then this Propo- 
ſition, That Vertne is the beſt Worſhip of God, will be moſt true and 
certain, but of very little uſe in humane Life: Since it will a- 
mount to no more but this, viz. That God is pleaſed with the do- 
Ing of what he Commands; which a. Man may certainly know ” 
to be true, without knowing what it is, that God doth com- 
mand; and fo be as far from any Rule or Principles of his 
Actions, as he was before: And I think very few will take a Pro- 
polition which amounts to no more than this, viz. That God 
is pleaſed with the doing of what he himſelf commands, 1 an 
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Innate Moral Principles writ on the Minds of all Men, (however 
true any certain it may be) ſince it teaches fo little. Whoſoever 
does fo, will have reafon to think hundreds of Propdfitions, Innate 
Principles, fince there are many, which have as good a Title, as 
this, to be received for ſuch, which no Body yet ever put into that 
rank of Innate aj why em CE 
S. 19. Nor is the fourth Propofition (viz. Men muſt repent 
of their Sins,) much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, 
that are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the word Peccata, or 
Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignifie in general ill Actions, 
that will draw on Puniſhment upon the Doers: What great ! 
Principle of Moralit y can that be, to tell us we ſhout be forry, 
and ceaſe to do that, which will bring miſehief upon us, with- ll 
out knowing what thoſe particular Actions are, that will do ſo? 
Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, and fit to be inculcated 
on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed, to have been ( 
taught, what Actions in all kinds are Sas; but neither this, fl © 
nor the former, can be imagined to be Innate Principles ; nor 
to be of any Uſe, if they were Innate, unleſs the particular mea- 
ſures and bounds of all Vertues and Vices, were engraven in I I. 
Mens Minds, and were Innate Principles alſo, which I think, 1“ 
is very much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will 
ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave Principles in Mens 
Minds, in words of uncertain Signification, ſuch as Fertues and 
Sins, which amongſt different Men, ſtand for different Things: 
Nay, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be in Words at all, which, being 
in moſt of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be under- | 
food, but by knowing the particulars comprehended under them, the 
And in the practical Inſtances, the meaſures muſt be taken from 
+ the Knowledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of them 
Abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the knowledge of to 
Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language foever 
he chance to learn, whether Engliſb or Japan, or if he thould learn 
no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of Words, 
as happens in the caſe of Dumb and deaf Men. When it ſhall be 
made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or untaught by the Laws 
und Cuſtoms of their Country, know that it is part of the: 
Worſhip of God, Not to Kill another Man; Not to know 
more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; Not to 
expoſe their Children; Not to take from another What is his, 
though we want it our ſelves, but on the eontrar y, relieye and 
ſupply his Wants: and wheneyer we have done the contrary 
i 3 0 * 5 n * 12 Xt : 35 Ms ( 1 we . 
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we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do fo no more: 
Epen ſay, 1 Men ſhall be proved actually to know, and 
allow all theſe and a Thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come 
under theſe two general Words made uſe of above, viz. YVertutes 
& Peccata, Vertues and Sins, there will be more reaſon for ad- 
mitting theſe and the like, for Common Notions, and Practical 
principles; yet after all, univerſal Conſent (were there any in 
Moral Principles) to Truths, the knowledge whereof may be at- 
tained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be Innate; which 
is all I Contend for. | "Eu x 
8. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here, to 
offer 185 ot | oC _ 1 rn gar rag 
(wer, (viz.) That the Innate Principles of Mora- | | 
lity, may, by Education, and Cuſtom, and the general — 0 I _ 
Opinion-of thoſe, amongſt whom we converſe, be [4,9 _ 
darkened, and at laſt quite worn out of the Minds © 

of Men. Which Aſſertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away 
the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which this Opinion of 
Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved; unleſs thoſe Men 
will think it reaſonable, that their private Perſwaſſons, or that of 
their Party, ſhould paſs for univerſal Conſent; a thing not un- 
frequently done, when Men, preſuming themſelves to be the only _ 
Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt by the Votes and Opinions of the 
reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the reckoning. And then their 
Argument ſtands thus: The Principles which all Mankind allow 
for true, are Innate; thoſe that Men of right Reaſon admit, are 
the Principles allowed by all Mankind; we and thoſe of our 
mind, are Men of Reaſon ; therefore we agreeing, our Principles 
are Innate; which is a veryipretty way of arguing, and a ſhort Cut 
to Infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand; 
how there be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge, an 
agree in; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which are 
not by depraved Cuſtom, and ill Education, blotted out of the Minds 
of many Men: Which is to ſay, That all Men admit, but yet 
many Men do deny, and diſſent from them. And indeed the'Sup: 


Obj. Innate 
Principles 


- by 


del poſition of ſuch firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very little pur- 


eino ſuch thing at all: Ix being all one to have no Rule, agd one 
VA r TTT Sn OR OO 


poſe; and we {hall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if 


© they may by any Humane Power, ſuch as is the Will of our Teach⸗ 
ers, or Opinions of our Companions, be altered or loſt in us: And 
oF notwithſtanding all this Boaſt of firſt 


111 Pr inciples, and Innate Light, 
we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncertainty, as if there were 


that 
ar 
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that will warp any; or amongſt various and contrary Rules; 
not to know which is the right. But concerning Innate Princi- 
ples, I deſire theſe Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by 
Education and Cuſtom, be blurr'd and blotted out: If they can- 
not, we muſt find them in all Mankind alike, and they muſt be 
clear in every body: And if they may ſuffer variation from ad- 
yentitious Notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt 
rſpicuous neareſt the Fountain, in Children and Illiterate 
People, who have received leaſt impreſſion from foreign O- 
pinions. Let them take which fide they pleaſe, they will cer: 
tainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible matter of Fact, and daily 
Obſervation. 
| S. 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great Num- 
- Contrmy bers of Opinions, which, by Men of different Coun- 
Principles in tries, Educations, and Tempers, are received and 
ebe World. embraced as firſt and uuqueſtionable Principles; many 
3 whereof, both for their Abſurdity, as well as Op- 
poſitions one to another, it is impolſible ſhould be true. But yet 
all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſogver from Reaſon, are ſo 
facred ſome where or other, that Men even of good Underſtand- 
ing in other matters, will ſooner part with their Lives, and what- 
ever is deareſt to them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others 
to queſtion, the truth of them. 

S. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is 
Her Men that which every Days Experience confirms; and 
eommonly will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 
come by their conſider the Ways and Steps by which it is brought 
Principles. about; and how really it may come to pals, that 

5 Doctrines, that have been derived from no better 
Original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority oſ 
an old Woman; may, by length of Time, and conſent of Neigh- 
bours, grow up to the Dignity of Principles in Religion or Morality. 
For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to Principle Children 
well, (and few there be who have not a ſet of thoſe Principles 
For them, which they believe in) inſtil into the unwary, and, as 
yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for White Paper recejyes any, 
Characters) thoſe Doctrines they wou'd have them retain and 
profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as they, have any 
apprehenſion ;, and ſtill as they. grow up, confirmed to them, 

either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, of all they have 
to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowledge, 
and Piety, they have an Opinion, who neyer ſuffer thoſe Propo- 
firipos to be otherwiſe mentioned, but as the Baſis: and Founda- 
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tion, on which they build their Religion or Manners; come; by 
theſe means to have the reputation of Unqueſtionable, Self-evi- 
dent, and Innate Truths. | | | 

S. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, ſo inſtructed 
are grown up, and reflect on their wn Minds, they cannot find 
any thing more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions, which . 
taught them, before their Memory began to keep a Regiſter o 
their Actions, or Date the Time, when any new Thing appeared 
to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, That thoſe 
Propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in themſelves no 
Original, were certajuly the impreſs of God and Nature upon their 
Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe, Theſe they enter- 
tain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Veneration 
not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, where they are 
not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always ſo Educated, and 
having no remembrance of the beginning of this Reſpect, they 
think it is natural. | | 

5. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable 
to come to paſs, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the 
Conſtitution of Humane Affairs; wherein moſt Men cannot live, 
without employing their time in the daily Labours of their Calling; 
nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome Foundation or Principles 
to reſt their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one ſo floating and 
ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, who hath not ſome reverenced 
Propoſitions, which are to him the Principles on which he bot- 
toms his Reaſonings; and by which he judgeth of Truth and 
Falſhood, Right and Wrong ; which ſome, wanting Skill and 
Leiſure, and others the Inclination, and ſome being taught, that 
they ought not to examine; there are few to be found, who are 
not expoſed by their Ignorance, Lazineſs, Education, or Precipi- 
tancy, to rake them upon truſt, | 1 N 
S. 25. This is evidently the Caſe of all Children and Young 
Folk; and Cuſtom, a greater power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 
ing to make them worſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured 
them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Underſtandings to, 
it is no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the ne- 
ceſſary affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſnould 
not ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own Tenets; eſpecially when 
one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to be que- 
ſtioned. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and Will, Who is there 
almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundations of all his paſt Thoughts 
and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf, the ſhame” of. 
having been a long time wholly in Miſtake and Error? Who 

© | iS 
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is there, hardy _—_ to contend with the reproach, which i; 
every where prepared for thoſe, who dare venture to diſſent from 
the received Opinions of their Country or Party ? And where is 
the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare himſelf to bear 
the Name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, which he is ſure to 
meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common O. 
pinions? And he will be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe 


Principles, when he ſhall think them, as moſt Men do, the Stand. 


ards ſet up by God in his Mind, to be the Rule and Touchſtone of 
all other Opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking them 
Sacred, when hefinds them the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, 
and the moſt reverenced by others. 

S. 26. It is caſy to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to 
paſs, that Men worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their 
Minds; row fond of the Notions they have been long acquaint: 
ed with there; and /fap the Characters of Divinity upon Abſur- 
dities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and Monkeys; 
and contend too, fight, and die in defence of their Opinions, 
Dum ſolos credit habendos eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. For ſince the 
reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are, almoſt conſtantly, 
though not always warily nor wiſely employ d, would not know 
bow to move, for want of a Foundation and footing, in moſt 

Men, who through Lazineſs or Avocation, do not ; or for 
want of Time, or true Helps, or for other Cauſes, cannot, pe- 
netrate into the Principles of Knowledge, and trace Truth to 
its Fountain and Original, tis natural for them, and almoſt un- 
avoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed Principles ; which 


| being reputed and preſumed to be the evident proofs of othet 


things, are thought not to need any other proof themſelves; 
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Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into his Mind, and enter- 


tain them there, with the reverence uſually paid to Principles, 
never venturing to examine them ; but accuſtoming himſelf to 
believe them, becauſe they are to be believed, may take up from 
his Education, and the faſhions of his Country, any abſurdity 
for Innate Principles; and by long poring on the ſame Objects, 
fo dim his fight, as to take Monſters lodged in his own of bi 


for the Images of the Deity, and the Workmanſhip of my | 


- 


Hands; : )) rb be ens ab 
ti §. 27. By this progreſs, how many there ire, 

Principles who arrive at Principles, which they believe In- 

whſt be ec. nate, may be eaſily obſerved, in the variety of op- 
. inod. polite Principles, held, and contended for, by all 
forts and degrees of Men. And he that thall 94 
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this to be the Method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the aſſu- 
rance they have, of the truth and evidence of their Principles, 
will perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way to account 
for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently 
aſſerted, and with great Numbers are ready at any time to ſeal 
with their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege of Innate 
Principles, to be received upon their own Authority, without 
examination, I know not what may not be believed, or how 
my one's Principles can be queſtioned. If they may, and ovght 
to be examined, and tried, I deſire to know how Firſt any In- 
nate Principles can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to de- 
mand the Marks and Characters, whereby the genuine, Innate 
Principles, may be diſtinguiſhed from others; that ſo, amidſt 
the great variety of Pretenders, I may be kept from miſtakes, 
in ſo material a Point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be 
ready to embrace ſuch welcome, and uſeful Propoſitions ; and 
till then I may with Modeſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Con- 
ſent, which is the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a ſuffi- 
cient mark to direct my Choice, and afſure me of any Innate 
principles. From what has been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, 
that there are no Practical Principles wherein all Men agree; 
and therefore none Innate. h 


' CHAP. IV. 


Orher Conſiderations concerning Innate Principles, both 
| | . Speculative and Practical. FOES 
1 AD thoſe, who would perſwade us, Principles not 
that there are Innate Principles, not Innare, 59 
taken them together in groſs; but con - heir Ideas 61 
ſidered, ſeparately, the parts, out of which thoſe nate. 
Propoſitions are made, they would not, perhaps, 1 
have been ſo forward to believe they were Innate: Since, if 


Ihe Ideas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it was im- 


poſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be In- 
nate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if the 
laeas be not Innate, there was a time, when the Mind was with- 
out thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but be 


derived from ſome other Original. For, where the Ideas them- 


ſelves 


Principles nct 


Mind. 
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ſelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aſſent, no Mental, 

or Verbal Propoſitions about them. 15 ry 

11 og „ S. 2. If we will attentively conſider new Born 
8. —_ Children, we (hall have little Reaſon to think, that 
bene co they bring many Ideas into the World with them, 

eng ing For, baiting, perhaps, ſome faint Ideas, of Hun- 
Born with ger, and Thirſt, and Warmth, and ſome Pains. 
Children, which they may have felt in the Womb, there is 
not the leaſt appearance of any ſettled Ideas at all in 
them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms, which make up 
thoſe univerſal Prepoſitions, that are eſteemed Innate Principles. / 
One may petceive how, by degrees, afterwards, Ideas come into 
their Minds; and that they get no more, nor no other, than 
what Experience, and the Obſervation of things, that come in 
their way, furniſh them with; which might be enough to ſa- 
tisſie us, that they are not Original Characters, ſtamped on the 


1 rer * 


'S. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is 
certainly (if there be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can 


any one think, or will any one ſay, that /mpofſibility and Iden. I 
tity, are too lunate Ideas? Are they ſuch as all Mankind have, t 
and bring into the World with them? And are they thoſe, that 
are tlie firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquired ones? Il x 
If they are Innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a Child an 0 
Idea of Impefribility and Identity, before it has of White or Black; Wl a 
Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge of this Princi MW ij 
le, that it concludes, that Wormwood rubb'd on the Nipple, h 
bat not the fame Taſt, that it uſed to receive from thence! A 
Is it the actual Knowledge of [mpeofible eſt idem efſe, & non eſe;W i} 


that makes a Child diſtingniſh between its Mother and a Stran- x; 


ger: or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? Or 


does the Mind regulate it ſelf, and its aſſent by Ideas, that it ne: m 
ver yet had? Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from T 
Principles, which it never yet knew or underſtood ? The ci 
Names /mpefhbility and Identity, ſtand for two Ideas, ſo far fran be 
being Innate, or Born with us, that I think it requires great Cafe he 


and Attention, to form them right in our Underſtanding. They pe 


are ſo far from being brought into the World with us ; ſo fe- 
mote from the thoughis of Infancy and Childhood, that 1 be- I 
lieve, upon Examination, it will be found, that many growaf an, 


Men want them.  _ „„ toc 
Identity, an l. . 4. If Identity (to inſtance in that alone) be bar 
den not Ii nate. à native Impreſſion 7 and conſequently fo cleat it 


Fe 
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which alone, Whole and Part, are Relations. So that if W? 
and Part are Innate Ideas, Extenſion and Number muſt. be ſo. 
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aud obvious fo us, that we muſt needs know it eben from our 


Cradles; I would gladly be reſolved, by one of Seven, or Se- 


yenty Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, conſiſting. 
of Soul and Body, be the ſame Man, when his Body is Changed? 
Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the ſame Soul, 
were the ſame Man, though they lived ſeveral Ages aſunder ; 
Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were. 
not the ſame with both of them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will 
appear, that our Idea of.Sameneſs, is not ſo ſettled and clear, as to. 
deſerve to be thought Innate in us. For if thoſe Innate Ideas, 


are not clear arid diſtin&; ſo as to be univerſally known, and 


naturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal, and 


-undoubted Truths; but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of. 


perpetual uncertainty. For, I ſappoſe, every one's Idea of Iden- 
2 will not be the ſame; that Pythagoras, and Thouſands ory: 
his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the true? 
Which Innate? Or are there two different Ideas of Identity. 
both Innate? „ ag adl-093-F9 3 | 
5. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions, I have here 
propoſed, about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty Specula- 
tions; which if they were, would be enough to ſhew, That there 
was in the Underſtandings of Men 10 Innate Idea of Identity: 
He, that ſhall, with a little attention, reflect on the Reſurrecti- 
on, and conſider, that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgmeptz 
at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy or miſerable 
in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, will find it per- 
haps, not ealy to reſolve with himſelf, what makes the fame 
Man, or wherein Identity conſiſts: And will not be forward to 
think he, and every one, even Children themſelves, have natus 
rally a clear % oo Eo 5 
5. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathe- Whole and,. 
maticks, viz; That the whole is bigger than a part. Part not Ina 
This, I take it, is reckon'd amongſt Innate Prin-. nate Ides. 
ciples. Iam ſure it has as good a Title, as any, to „ 

be thought ſo; which yet, no Body can think it to be, when * \ 
he conſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, Whole and Part, are 
perfectly Relative; but the Poſitive Ideas, to which they pro- 
perly and immediately belong, are Extention and N 5 | 
ole 


too; it being; Impoſſible to have an Idea of à Relation, without 
5 at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in which 
u; is founded. Now, Whether hs Minds of Men have 2 


- 
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rally imprinted on them the Ideas of Extenſion and Number, I. 

leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who are the Patrons of Innate 
Principles. l 


| 82 Rhoe a- Nations, at the Bay of Soldania (a) in Braſil (b), * 
put Ihe venot, in Borandy (c), and the Caribee Iſlands, &c. a- | 
Pag. 2. mongſt whom there was to be found no Notion ; 
_ UW) J., de of aGod, no Religion. Nicholaus del Techo in li- ; 
15 es. '' 16755, ex Paraguarta de Caaiguarum converſione, has 
0) dme Words (d) Reperi eam gentem nullum nomen ha- 4 
| Tam .. ere, quod Deum, & Hominis ani mam ſignificet, nulla I ; 
rA 547" ſacrahabet, nulla Idola. Theſe are Inſtances of Na- t 
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| e dee and the Improvements of Arts and Sciences. But 


Cxnignaraeme bi a, due application of their thoughts this way, f 
55 © 0 Want the Idea, and Knowledge of God. Tui | { 
32 „ N ; 1-doubr not be a Surpriſe to others, as it was to 10 
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ime, to find the Siamites of this — But for this, let them 
conſult the King of France's late Envoy thither, (e) (x qu 
who gives no better account of the Chineſes them- pt re du goys 
ſelves (f). And if we will not believe La Loubere, zume de Sixadt 
the Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits them- T. 1. c. 9: ſe 
ſelves, the great Encomiaſts of the Chineſes, do all to 15. &. 20. 
a Man agree and will convince us that the Set of the ſect. 22. Gre. 
Litterati or Learned, keeping to the old Religion of 22. ſe. 6. 
China, and the ruling Party there, are all of them (f) Ib. Toms, 
Atheifts. Vid. Navarette in the Collection of Voy- I. e. 20. fe 
ages, Vol. the Firſt, and Hiſtoria cultus Sinenſium. 4. Kc · 23. 
And, perhaps, if we ſhould, with attention, mind 
the Lives, and Diſcourſes of People not fo far off, we ſhould have 
| too much Reaſon to fear, that many, in more civilized Countries; 
' WW have no very ſtrong, and clear Impreſſions of a Deity upon their 
, Minds; and that the Complaints of Atheiſm, made from the Pulpiry 
b are not without Reaſon. And though only ſome profligateWretches 
- If own it too bargfacedly now yet, perhaps, we ſhould heat, more 
than we do, of/it, from others, did not the fear of the Magiſtrate's 
Sword, or their Neighbour's Cenſure, tie up Peoples Tongues; 
Avhich, were the Appretienfions of Phhiſhment, or Shame taken a- 
way, would as openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their Lives dd. (2) 
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(i) On this Reaſoning of the Author againit Innate Ideas, great 5 
b bath been laid 3 becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an Argument commonly uſed 

to prove the Being of a God, viʒ · Univerſal Conſent: To a BY 
which our Author f Anſwers, I think, that the Univerſal 1 In bis 
Conſent of Mankind as to the Being, of a God, amounts to Third Letter 
thus much, That the vaſtly greater Majority of Mankind, to the Biſhop | 
bave in all Agts of the World, Fuel believed a God; of Worceker, 
that the Majority of the remaining part, have not actual; page 447. &c. 
diſ believed it; and conſequently thoſe who have 4d], 
oppoſed the belief of a God, have truly been very. few. So that comparing 
thoſe that have actually diſ- believed, with thoſe who have actually believed 
a God, their Number is fo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incompi - 


rably greater Majority of thoſe who have oed the belief of a God, it may 


„ 

4 

- 

D 

: be laid to be the Vnzverſal Conſene of Mankind, © 

d This 18 all the Univerſal Conſent which Truth, of matter of Fact will al- 

t bow; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. But if any 

„ due would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceitfully for God: If this Univer- 

11 ſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for 

o | © general Conſent of every one, even to a Man, in all Ages and Countries; 
this would make it either no Argument, or a perfectly uſcleſs.and unneceſ- 

's 30d, ſuch a perfect univerſality of 7015 


lary ones For if any one deny a God, 


1 241 
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. 9. But had all Mankind, every-where, a Notion of a God; 
1 yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would zor from 
thence follow, that the Idea of him was Innate. For, though 
no Nation were to be found without a Name, and ſome few 
dark Notions of him ; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand 
for, to be innate ; becauſe the Names of thoſe things, and the 
Ideas of them, are fo univerſally received, and known amongſt 
Mankind. Nor on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, 
or the abſence of ſuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, any Ar- 
ument 7 the Being of God, any more, than it would 
a Proof, that there was no Load - ſtone in the World, becanſe 
a great part of Mankind, had neither a Notion of any ſuch 
thing, nor a Name for it; or be any ſhew of Argument to 
prove, that there are no diſtin& and various Species of Angels, 
or intelligent Beings above us, becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch 
diſtin& Species, or Names for them : For Men being mu 
„ 1 | wit 


ſent is deſtroy d and if no Body does deny a God, what need of Arguments 


to convince Atheiſts ? 3 | 
I would crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the World 
any Athesſts or no ? If there were not, what need is there of raifing a Que- 
ſtion about the Being of a God, when no Body queſtions it > What need of 
oviſional Arguments againſt a fault, from which Mankind are ſo wholly 
ee; and which by an Univerſal Conſent, they may be prefumed to be ſe · 


cure from? If you ſay (as I doubt nor but you will) that there have been 


Atheiſts in the World, then your Lordſhip's Univerſal Conſent, reduces it 
ſelf to only a great Majority, and then make that Majority as great as you 
will, what I have ſaid in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves it in its 


Full force; and I have not ſaid one Word, that does in the leaſt in validate 


#his Argument for a God. The Argument I was upon there, was to ſhew, 
that the Idea of God was not Innate; and to my purpoſe it was ſufficient, 
If there were but a leſs Number found in the World, who had no Idea of 
God, than your Lordſhip will allow there have been of profeſſed Atheiſts 3 
for whatſoever is Innate, muſt be Univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe : One Ex- 
Ception is a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that I ſaid, and which was 
quite to another purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe of, to 


 gnvalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch an Univerſal Con 


ſent, as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own; which is only 
a very diſproportioned Majority: Such an Univerſal Conſent my Argument 
there, neither affirms nor requires to be leſs, than you will be pleaſed to al. 
low it. Your Lordſhip therefore might without any prejudice to thoſe De- 
clarations of good will and favour you bave for the Author of the Eſſay of 


Humane Underſt anding, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting * 


. 


. 


n 
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with Words, by the common Language of their own Coun- 
tries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of Ideas of thoſe things, 
whole Names, thoſe they converſe with, have occaſion frequent- 
ly to mention to them. And if it carry with it the Notion of . 
Excellency, Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary ; if Appre- 
henſion and Concernment accompany it; if the Fear of abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power ſet it on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely 
to ſink the deeper, and ſpread the farther; by pms if it be 
ſuch an Idea, as is agreeable to the common Light of Reaſon, 
and naturally deducible from every part of our Knowledge, as 
that of a God is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Power, appear ſo plainly in all the Works of the Crea- 
tion, that a rational Creature, who will but ſeriouſly refle& on 
them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a Deity: And the influence, 
that the diſcovery of ſuch a, Being muſt neceſſarily have on the 
Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, and 


carries ſuch a weight of Thought and Communication with * 
that 


that are in Print, tor matter: ot Fact, to quite another purpoſe, as going 4+ 

bout to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from tbe Univerſal Conſent 
of Mankind, fince he l-aves that Uni verſal Conſent as entire and as large 
as you your ſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But here I have no reaſon 
to be ſorry that your Lordſhip has given me this occaſion for the Vindicati- 
on of this Paſſage of my Book: If there ſhould be any one beſides your Lord= 
ſhip who-ſhould fo far miſtake it, as to think it in the leaſt invalidates the 
Argument for a God, from the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind. - 

But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Au hors I have quoted; 
which you ſay were very ill choſen : ] will crave leave to ſay, That be whom 
I relied on for his Teſtimony concerning the Hotentots of Soldama, was no 
leſs a Man, than an Ambaſſador from the King of England to the Grease 
Mogul. Of whoſe Relation, Monſieur Thevener, no ill Judge in the Caſe, 
bad fo great an Eſteem, that he was at the Pains to Tranſlate it into French, 
and publiſh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) Collection of Travels. 
But to intercede with your Lordſhip, for a little more farourable allowance 
of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe Relation; Coore, an Inhabi- | 
tant of the Country who could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſured * Mr. Terry 
Terry, That they of Soldanta had no God. But if he too Voyage, p. 17. 
hare the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, I hope you and 23. 
will be a little more favourable to a Divine of the Church * 281 
of England now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in confirmation of Sie + 
Thomas Rre's. This worthy Gentleman, in the Relation of his Voyage to 
Surat, Printed but two Years fince, ſpeaking of the ſame BY 
People, has theſe Words, (t) They are ſunk even below I do- () Mr. O- 
laery, are deſtitute of both Prieſt and Temple, and ſaving a vington, page 
lite ſhow of Rejoycing, which is made at the Full and New 489. | 

a poke + oof | D 3. Aloop, 4 
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that it ſeems ſtrange to me, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould be 
any-where found ſo Brutiſh, as to want the Notion of a God; than 
that they ſhould be without any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 

S. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part 
of the World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible 
Being, the ſuitableneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tion it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide; and con- 
Tinue it down to all Generations; though yet the general recep- 
tion of this Name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady Notions, conveyed 
thereby, to the unthinking part of Mankind, prove not the Idea to 
be Jnnate ; but only that they, who made the Diſcovery, had 
made a right uſe ef their Reaſon, thought maturely of the 
Cauſes of things, and traced them to their Original; from whom 
other leſs confidering People, having once received ſo important 
a Notion, it could nat eaſily be loſt again. | 


9 


Moon. have loft all kind of Religious Devotion. Nature has ſo richly pra- 
vided for their Convenience mn this Life, that they have drowned uf 

of the God of it, and are grown quite careleſs of the next. 
But to provide againtt the cleareſt Evidence of At heiſm in theſe People, 
you ſay, That the Account given of them, makes them not fit to be a Stan- 
dard for the ſenſe of Mankind. This, I think may paſs for nothing, till 
ſome Body may be found, chat makes them to be a Standard for rhe ſenſe of 


| Afarkind. All the uſe I made of them was to ſhew, That there were Men 
| In the Worid, that bad no Innate Idea of God. But to keep ſomething 
like an Argument going (for what will not that do?) You go near denyin 

| thoſe Cafers to be Men. What elſe do theſe Words ſignifie? 4 People 5 
| ſtrangely bereft of Common Senſe, that they can hardlybe rechon d among 
| Mankind, as afp:ars by the beſt Accounts of the Cafers of Soldania, c. I 
| hopeit any of them were called Peter, Fames, or Fobn, it would be pa 

| ſcruple that they were Men: However, Cour ee, Newena, and Couſheda, 
| and thoſe others who had Names, that bad no places in your Nomenclator, 


would hardly paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip. * 
My Lord, 1 ſhould not mention this, but that what you your felf ſay 
here, may be a Motive to you to confider; That what you have laid ſuch 


| fireſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being and the 
[| ſubje& af Properties, amounts te nothind for the diſtinguiſning of Species. 


ſince you your ſelf own that there may be Individuals whereim there is 4 


common Nature with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of them, wheres 


you are fo little able to known of which of. the Ranks or Sorts they are, 
Info which you ſay, God has order d Beings, and which he bath diſtingurſh- 
ed by eſſential Properties, that you are in doubt whether they oug li to be 
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S. 11. This is all could be inferr'd from the Notion of a G0 


55 
D, 


were it to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, 
and generally acknowledged, by Men grown to maturity in all 
Countries. For the generality of the acknowledging of a God, 
as I imagine, is extended no farther than that; which if it be 
ſufficient to prove the Idea of God, Iunate, will as well prove the 
Idea of Fire, Innate; ſince, I think, it may truly be ſaid, That 


there is not a Perſon in the World, who has a Notion of a God, 


who has not alſo the Idea of Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony 
of young Children ſhould be placed in an Iſland, where no Fire 
was, they would certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a 
thing, nor Name for it, how generally ſoever it were received, 
ind known in all the World beſides; and perhaps too, their 
Apprehenſions would be as far removed from any Name, or No- 
tion of a God, 'till ſome one amongſt them had imployed his 
Thoughts, to enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of things, 
which would eaſily lead him to the Notion of a Gd; which 
having once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity 
of their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and con- 


tinue amongſt them. 


$. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is ſuitable to 


the Goodneſs of God, to imprint upon the Minds of 


Men, Characters and Notions of Himſelf, and not to 


leave them in- the dark, and doubt, in io grand a 
Concernment; and allo by that means, to ſecure to 
himſelf the Homage and Veneration, due from fo 
intelligent a Creature as Man ; and therefore he 
has done it. | 

This Argument, if it be of any force, will prove 


Suitable to 
GOD's Goods 
neſs, that all 
Men ſhould 


have an Idea 


of him, there- 
fore naturally 
imprinted 

bim ;anſwer'd 


much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this Caſe, expe& from it. 
For if we may conclude, that God hath done for Men, all that 
Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to his 
Goodneſs ſo to do, it will prove not only, that God has imprint- 
ed on the Minds of Men an Idea of Himſelf ; but that he hath 
plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all that Men ought. to 
know, or believe of Him, all that they ought to do in obedience 
to his Will; and that he hath given them a Will and Affecti- 
ons conformable to it, This, no doubt, every one will think it 
better for Men, than that they ſhould, in the dark, grope after - 
Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations did after God, Ac 


XVII. 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh with their Un- 

derſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. The Koma- 

wiifs Tay, Lis beſt for Men, aug ſo ſuitable ta the Ca 
: D 4 : | | I 
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God, that there ſhould be an infallible Judge of Controverſies 
on Earth; and therefore there is one: And I. by the ſame 
Reaſon, ſay, *Tis better for Men that every Man himſelf ſhould 
be infallible. I leave them to conſider, whether by the force of 
this Argument they ſhall think, that every Man is ſo. I think 


8 


it a very good Argument, to fay, the infinitely wiſe God hath 


made it ſo: And therefore it is beſt. But it ſeems to me a little 


too much Confidence of our own Wiſdom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and 


therefore God has made it ſo; and in the Matter in hand,, it will 


be in vain to argue from ſuch a Topick, that God hath done 


ſo, when certain Experience ſhews us, that he hath not. But 


the Goodneſs of God hath not been wanting to Men without 


ſuch Original Impreſſions of Knowledge, or Ideas ſtamped on the 


Mind : Since he hath furniſhed Man with thoſe Faculties, 
which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all things requiſite 
to the End of ſuch a Being; and I doubt not but to ſhew that 
a Man by the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without 
any Innate Principles, attain the Knowledge of a. God, and o- 
ther things that concern him. God having endued Man with 


thoſe Faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged 


by his Goodneſs, to implant thoſe Innate Notions in his Mind, 


than that having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, be 


ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes, which ſome People in the 
World, however of good Parts, do either totally want, or are 
but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without Idea, 
of God, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very 


ill ones. The Realon in both caſes being, That they never 


emplo 
way, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, Faſhions, and 
Things, of their Country, as they found them, without look- 


ing any farther. Had you or I been born at the Bay of Solda- 


nia, poſſibly our Thoughts, and Notions, had not exceeded 
thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hotentots that inhabit there: And had 
the Virginia King Apochancana, been educated in Fgland, he had, 


perhaps, been as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathema- 


tician, as any in it. The difference between him, and a more 
improved ——— lying barely in this, that exerciſe of his 


Enquiries: And if he had not any Idea of a God, it was only 
a 1 he pur ſued not thoſe Thoughts, that would have led him 
o ir. | 


8. 13. I grant, That if there were any Ideas to he found im- 


FT printed 
8 44 
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d their parts, Faculties, and Powers, induſtriouſſy that 


| unded within the Ways, Modes, and Notions | 
of his own Country, and never directed to any other, or farther 
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zyinted on the Minds of Men, we hae Reaſon to ex- 
— it ſhould be the Notion of bis Maker, as a mark Ideas of GOD 


: . various in 
600 ſet on his own Workmanſhip, to mind 4, 
Man of his Dependance and Duty; and that here 2 


in ſnould appear the firſt Inſtances of humane 
Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch Notion is diſ- 
coverable in Children? And when we find it there, how much 
more does it reſemble the Opinion, and Notion of the Teacher, 
than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall obſerve in Children, 
the progreſs whereby their Minds attain the Knowledge they 
have, will thiok, that the Objects they do firſt, and moſt fa- 
miliarly converſe with, are thoſe that make the firſt impreſſions 
on their Underſtandings : Nor will he find the leaſt footfleps of 
any other. Is is eaſie to take notice, how their Thoughts en- 
large themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a 
greater variety of ſenſible Objects, to retain the Ideas of them 
in their Memories; and to get the skill to compound and en- 
large them, and ſeveral ways put them together. How by theſe 
means they come to frame in their Minds an Idea Men have of 
2 Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 44 

s. 14. Can it be thought, that the Ideas Men have of God, 
are the Characters, and Marks of Himſelf, engraven in their 
Minds by his own Finger, when we ſee, that in the ſame Coun- 
try, under one and the ſame Name, Men have far different, nay, 
often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptipns of him-? 
Their agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove an in- 
nate Notion of Him, 

5. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Donn, could they 
have, who acknowledged, and worſhipped hundreds? Every 
Deity, that they owned above one, was an infallible evidence 
of their ignorance of Him, and a proof, that they had no true 
Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were ex- 
cluded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions of. Cor- 
poreity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Deities ; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, 
and other mean Qualities, attributed by them to their Gods; we, 


Tf ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the heathen World, f. e. 


Ithe greateſt part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of God in their 

Minds, as he Himſelf, out of care, that they ſhould not be mi- 
ſtaken about Him, was Author of; And this Univerſality of 
Conſent, ſo much argued, if it prove any native impreſſions, 
twill be only this: That God imprinted on the minds of all 
Men, ſpeaking the fame Language, a Name for himſelf, but 
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not any Idea: Since thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, 


Original, I will not here enquire; but that they were ſo in the 


logy of the Siamites, profeſſedly owns a plurality of Gocl: Or, 


# 
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at the ſame time, had far different Apprehenſions about the thing 
ſignified. If they ſay, That the variety of Deities worſhipped 
by the heathen World, were but figurative ways of expreſſing 
the ſeveral Attributes of that incomprehenſible Being, or ſever] 
parts of his Providence: I anſwer, what they might be in their 


Thoughts ef the Vulgar, I think no Body will affirm: And he 
that will conſult the Voyage of the Biſhop of Beryte, c. 13. 
(not to mention other Teſtimonies) will find, that the Theo- 


as the Abbe de Choiſy more judiciouſly remarks, in his Journal ay 
Voyage de Siam, 17 it conſiſts properly in acknowledging no 
God at all. | . * 1 30 
6. 15. If it be ſaid, That wiſe Men of all Nations came to have 
true Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant it, 
But then this | TT 
Firſt, Excludes univerſality of Conſent in any thing, but the 
Name, for thoſe wiſe Men being very few, perhaps one of a 
thouſand, this Univerſality is very narrow. e 
Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove that the trueſt and 
beſt Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acqui- 
red by Thought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Fa- 
culties : Since the wiſe and conſiderate Men of the World, by 
a right and careful employment of their Thoughts and Reaſon, 
attained true Notions in this, as well as other things}; whilſt 
the lazy and inconſiderate part of Men, making the far greater 
Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from common Tra- 
dition and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating their Heads 
about them. And if it be a Reafon to think rhe Notion of God In- 
nate, becauſe all wiſe Men had it, Vertue too muſt be thought 
Innate; for that alſo wiſe Men have always had. © 
S. 16. This was evidently the caſe of all Gertiliſzz-: Nor 
hath even amongſt Fews, Chriftians, and Mahometaus, who ac-fpre 
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» knowledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the care is taken in real 
«thoſe Nations to teach Men, to have true Notions of a G O D,. 


morons fo far, as to make Men to have the ſame, and true rec 
deas of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found up- Min 
on enquiry, to fanſie him in the ſhape of a Man, fitting in Hea-ffkern 

n; and to have many other abſurd and unfit Conceptions of Ch 
kin; Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sects own- unc 
ing, and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity was cor- $ 
percal, and of humane ſhape ; And though we find few amoneſt on 


V5; 


* 
; * 
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e, g. who profeſs themſelves Ant hropomorphites, (though ſome 1 
ip — hr, that own it) yet, | believe, he that will make it 
ed his buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant, and uninſtructed 
is Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but with Country- 
al people, almoſt of any Age; or young People, almoſt of any 
ir Condition, and you ſhall find, that though the Name of G OD 
be be frequently in their Mouths ; yet the Notions they apply this 
he Name to, are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that no body can ima- 
3,  gine they were taught by a rational Man; much leſs, that they 
0- were Characters writ by the Finger of God himſelf. Nor do 
r, ſee how it derogates more from the Goodneſs of God, that he 
du has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe Ideas of Himſelf, than 
no EY that he hath ſent us into the World, with Bodies ancloathed : 
and that there is no Art or Skill born with us. For being fitted 
we with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want of Induſtry, and Con- 
it, ſideration in us, and not of Bounty in Him, if we have them 
not. Tis as certain, that there is a God, as that the oppoſite 
the Angles, made by the interſe&ion of two ſtraight Lines, are equal. 
2 Ml There was never any rational Creature, that ſet himſelf ſincere- 
up to examine the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, that could fail 
nd to aſſent to them: Though yet it be paſt doubt that there are 
ui- nany Men, who having not applied their Thoughts that way, 
Fa- are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think 
by It to call this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) Univerſal Con- 
on, ſent, ſuch an one I eaſily allow: But ſuch an Univerſal Conſent 
ilſt Nas this, proves not the Idea of God, no more than it does the Idea 
ter of ſuch Angles, Innate. 1115 . 
ra- S. 17. Since then though the knowledge of a If ebe Idea of 
ads O D, be the moſt natural diſcovery of humane God be not In- 
Ia. Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him, is not Innate, as, I nate, no other 
ght think, is evident from what has been ſaid; 1 ima- can be ſup- 
zine there will be ſcarce any other Idea found, that poſed Iunate. 
can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any Im- © 
preſſion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been fome clear and uniform 
dea of Himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable to 
eceive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our 
inds being, at firſt, void of that Idea, which we are moſt con- 
cerned to have, it :s 4 /ftrong Preſumption agaiuſt all other Tanate 
Charatters, I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, 
and would be glad to be informed by any other. 1 
S. 18. I confeſs, there is another Ided which Idea of Subſtance, 
fond be of general uſe for Mankind to have, ver Innare. * 
edt gat as 
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as it is of general talk, as if they had it; and that is the Idea sf 
Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can have, by Senſat ino of 
Reflection. If Nature took care to provide us any Ideas, well £ 
might well expect it ſhould be ſuch, as by our own Faculties 
we cannot procure to our ſelves: But we fee on the contrary, | 
that fince by thoſe ways whereby other Ideas are brought into 
our Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, and! 
| therefore i niſy nothing by the Word Subfance, but only aff 
-pncertain ſuppoſition of we know not what (z. e. of fone 
thing whereof we have no particular diſtin& poſitive Idea N 
which we take to be the ſub/tratum, or ſupport of thoſe 1deÞ! 
we do know. eres, m 
S. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either ſpeculating b. 
or practical Principles, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, N 
. that a Manhath 10010. ſterling in his Pocket, and be 
Ns Propofi- yet denieth, that hechath either Penny, Shilling, n 
„ 4,04 way Crown, or any other Coin, out of which the Sun w 
— r is to be made up; as to think, that certain Pro- N 
3 poſitions are Innate, when the Ideas about which ot 
1 they are, can by no means be ſuppoſed to be ſa Ib 
The general reception and aſſent that is given, doth nor at al 
prove, that the Ideas expreſſed in them, are mate: For in many 
cafes, however the Ideas came there, the aſſent to Words ex- 
preſſing the agreement, or diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, will ne 
ceſſarily follow. Every one that hath a true Idea of God, and 
 Worprp, will affent to this Propofition, that God is to be wor: 
ſhiped, when expreſſed, in a Language he underſtands : And e- 
very rational Man, that hath not thought on it to Day, may" 
2 to aſſent to this Propoſition to morrow; and yet mii 
Bons of Men may be well ſuppoſed to want one, or both, thoſe 
Ideas today. For if we will allow Savages, and moſt Country- 
| le, to have Ideas of God and Worfrip (which converſation 
with them, will not make one forward to belieye) yet I think, er 
ew Children can be ſuppoſed, to have thoſe Mea, which there-W 
re they muſt begin to have ſomeſtim or other; and then theyſſ® 
will alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very lit? 
le queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an Aſſent upon hearing 
no more proves the Ideas to be Innate, than it does, That oneF-#1 
Born Blind (with Cataracts, which will be Couched to Morrow) per 


* 


had the Innate Ideas of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Telmo! 
low ; becauſe when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly Aſſent f a 

this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron isÞ®: 
Tellow : Ang therefore if ſuch an Aſſent upon hearing, cannolſÞ0! 
. prog 
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No Inuate Principles. 6r 
Ti | rove the Ideas Innate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions made 
up of thofe Idas. If they have any Invate Ideas, I would be 
glad to be told, what, and how many they are. 1 
6. 20. To which let me add: If there be any yy Ine 
Innate Ideas, any Ideas in the Mind, which the ideas in the 
Mind does not actually think on; they muſt be Nerf. 
* jodg'd in the — and from thence muſt be TRY 
brought into View by Remembrance; i. e. muſt be known 
when they are remembred, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remem- 
% Mbrance. For to Remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 
mory, or with a Conſciouſneſs, that it was known or perceived 
before : Without this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind is 
id New, and not remembred : This Conſciouſneſs of its having 
ind deen in the Mind before, being that, which diſtinguiſnes Re- 
ng membring from all other ways of Thinking. Whatever Idas 
zum was never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind. 
ro. Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception, 
nich Nor elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that 
aby the Memory it can be made an actual Perception again. 
a1 Whenever there is the actual Perception of an Ides without 
an Memory, the Idea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 

ne. into actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been 
andlithere before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. Whe- 
vor- ther this be not fo, I appeal to every one's Obſervation: And 
4 «(then I deſire an Inſtance of an Idea, pretended to be Innate, 
vhich (before any impreſſion of it by ways hereafter to be men- 
Itoned) any one could revive and remember as an Idea, he had 
formerly known; without which Conſciouſneſs of a former Per- 
.ception, there is no Remembrance; and whatever Idea comes 
into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not remembred, 
or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the 
Mind before that appearance. For what is not either actually 
vin View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at all, and 
 Jit-$s all one as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child had the 
ing, laſe of his Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes Colours; but then 
onel Cataracts ſhut the Windows, and he is Forty or Fifty Years 
ow Mer fectly in the Dark; and in that time perfectly loſes all Me- 
Vel nory of the Ideas of Colours he once had. This was the Cafe 
Tentffef a Blind Man J once talked with, who loſt his Sight by the 
n igÞnall Pox, when he was a Child, and had no more Notion of 
ana Colours, than one Born Blind, I ask whether any one can 1 
O 15 
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this Man had then any Idea of Colours in his Mind, any more 
than one Born Blind? And I think no Body will ſay, that ei. 
ther of them had in his Mind any Idea of Colours at all. His 
Cataracts are couch'd, and then he has the Ideas (which he re. 
members not) of Colours, de novo, by his reſtor d Sight, con- 
vey'd to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of a for- 
mer Acquaintance. And theſe now he can revive, and call to 
mind in the Dark. In this Caſe all theſe Ideas of Colours, which 
when out of view. can be revivd with a Conſciouſneſs of a for: 
mer Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are ſaid to be in 
the Mind. The uſe I make of this is, that whatever Idea being 
not actually in View, is in the Mind, is there only by being 
in the Memory; and if it be not in the Memory, it is not in 
the Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by the Me- 
mory be brought into actual View, without a Perception that 
it comes out of the Memory, which is this, that it had been 
known before, and is now remembred. If therefore there be 
any Innate /deas, they muſt be in the Memory, or elſe no where 
in the Mind; and if they be in the Memory, they can be re- 
viv'd without any Impreſſion from without, and whenever they 
are brought into the Mind, they are remembred, i. e. they bring 
with them a Perception of their not being wholly new to it. 
This being a conſtant, and diſtinguiſhing difference between 
what is, and what is not in the Memory, or in the Mind; that 
what is not in the Memory, whenever it appears there, appears 
perſectly new, and unknown before; and what is in the Memo- 
ry, or in the Mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, ap- 
pears not to be new, but the Mind finds it in its ſelf, and/knows 
it was there before. By this it may be tried, whether there be 
any Innate Ideas in the Mind, before impreſſion from Senſation 
or Reflection. I wonld fain meet with the Man, who! when he 
came to the uſe of Reaſon, or at any other time, remembred any 
of them: And to whom, after he was Born, they were never 
new. If any one will ſay, there are Ideas in the Mind, that are 
not in the Memory ; I defire him to explain himſelf; and make . 
maztha lays intelligible” ee 26 17 2% HO 11 1 BY 
I 8. 21. Beſides, what I have already faid, thereis 
Principles not another Reaſon, why I doubt, that neither theſe; 
Innate, be- | nor any other Principles are innate. I that am 
cauſe of litelo fully perſwaded, that the infinitely Wife G OD 
uſe, or little made all Things in perfect Wiſdom, cannot ſa 
certainty, tisfy my ſelf, Why he ſhould be ſuppoſed to print 
AA pon the Minds of Men, fome Aniverſal wy 
v2 ples 
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ʒ whereof thoſe that are pretended Innate, and concern Spe- 
6. Ml crlation, are of no great uſe; and thoſe that concern Practice, not 
His S evident; and neither of them diftinguifhable from ſome. other 
Truths, not allowed to he Innate. For to what purpoſe ſhould Cha- 


wh | — „ 5 
on: tacters be graven on the Mind, by the Finger of God, which are 
or- not clearer there than thoſe, which are afterwards introduced, 


to Mor cannot be diſtinguiſh'd from them? If any one thinks there are 
ſoch Innate Ideas and Propoſitions, which by their clearneſs and 
or- N aſeſulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable from all that is adventitious in the 
Mind, and acquired, it will not be a hard matter for him to 


1 | 
ng tell us, which they are; and then every one will be a fit Judge, 
ng ubether they be ſo or no. Sinee, if there be ſuch Innate Ideas 


and Impreſſions, plainly different from all other Perceptions 
ſe. Mind Knowledge, every one will find it true in himſelf. Of the 
at MEvidence of theſe ſuppoſed Innate Maxims, I have ſpoken al- 
en e of their Uſefulneſs, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 

jerealter. | ry rv] CY | | | 
1 . 22. To conclude, Some Ideas forwardly offer Difference of 
e. themſelves to all Men's Underſtandings; ſome forts Men's. Diſeo- 
oy of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as ſoon as the veriesdepends 
ig {Wind puts them into Propoſitions: Other Truths #2 ehe dif< 
il. require a train of Ideas placed in order, a due Ferent Appl. 
en comparing of them, and deductions made with at- 7 eir 
attention, before they can be diſcovered, and aſſent: . 
rs ed to. Some of the firſt ſort, becauſe of their general and eaſy 
+ Keception, have been miſtaken for Innate: But the truth is, Ideas 
„and Notions are no more Born with us, than Arts and Sciences 5 
„ ttough ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties, 
more readily than others; and therefore are more generally re- 
y ceived; though that too, be according as the Organs of our 


Bodies, and Powers of our Minds, happen to be employ'd ; 


ie | 

Cd having fitted Men with Faculties and Means, to diſcover, re- 
" Noise, and. retain Truths, accordingly as they are employ d. The 
e reat difference that is to be found in the Notions of Mankind, 


Is, from the different uſe they put their Faculties to, whilſt ſome 
end thoſe the moſt) taking things upon truſt, miſ-imploy their 
Power of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds, to the Di- 
dates and Dominion of others, in Doctrines, Which it is their 
Duty carefully to examine; and not blindly, with an implicit 
aith, to ſwallow : Others. employing their Thoughts only a+ 
bout ſome few things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them; 
attain great degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of 
all other, having never let their Thoughts looſe, in the ſearch _ 


a. 
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do not know nor can di 
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of other Enquiries. Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
axe equal to two Right Ones, is a Truth, as certain as any 
thing can be; and I think more evident, than many of thoſe 


Propoſitions, that go for Principles; and yet there are Milli 
wever expert in other things, who know not this at all, be- 
cauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angle; 


And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be ut: 


terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions, in Mathe- 
maticks it ſelf, which are as clear and evident as this ; becauſe, 
in his ſearch of thoſe Mathematical Truths, he ſtopp'd his 


Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen 


concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; for 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that 


ſhall content himſelf, with things, as he finds them, in this World, | 


as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, and not make en- 
quiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and admirable 
Contrivances, and purſue the thoughts thereof with diligence 
and attention, may live long without any Notion of ſuch a Be- 
ing ; And if any Perſon hath, by talk, put ſuch a Notion into 
his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it : But if he hath never 


examined it, his knowledge of it will be no perfe&er, than his 
who having been told, that the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two Right Ones, takes it upon truſt, without examin- iſ 
ing the demonſtration ; and may yield his Aſſent as a probable 


Opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth of it; which yet 
his Faculties, if carefully employ'd, were able to make clearand 
evident to him. But this only by the bye, to ſhew how much 
eur knowledge depends upon the right uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hat 
beſtowed upon us, and how little upon ſuch Innate Principles, as 


are in vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind for their direction; 


er all Men could not but know, if they were there, or elſe 
hey would be there to no —— And which, ſince all Men 
ſtinguiſn from other adventitiow 
Truths, we may well conclude there are no ſue n. 
e 6. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of Innate 
2 1 Principles, may deſerve from Men, who will be 
ant and apt to call it, pulling up the old Foundations d 


3 Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell: I per- 


'Y ſwade my (elf, at leaſt, that the way I have purſned 
being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe « Foundation ſure 
This I am certain, I have not made it my buſineſs, either 0 


iN quit or follow any Authority in the enſuing Diſcourſe: Int 
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has been my only aim; and where-ever that has appeared to leads 
my Thoughts have impartially followed, without minding» 
whether the Footſteps of any other lay that way, or no. Not 
that | want a due reſpect to other Mens Opinions; but after all, 
the greateſt Reverence is due to Truth; and I hope, it will not be 
thought Arrogance to ſay, That perhaps, we ſhould make greater 
ogreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and contemplative Know- 
— if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the conſideration of things 
thenſelves; and made uſe rather of our own Thoughts, than o- 
ther Mens to find it. For, I think; we may as rationally hope 
to ſee with other Mens Eyes, as to know by. other Mens Un- 
derſtandings. So much as we our. ſelves conſider and compre- 
hend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real and true 
Knowledge, The floating of other Mens N in our Brains, 
nakes us not one jot the more knowing, though they happen to 
he true. What in them was Science, is in us but Opiniatrety, 
whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to revetend Names, and de 
not, as they did, employ our own Reaſon to underſtand thoſe 
Truths, which gave them Reputation. Ariſtotle was certainly a 
knowing Man, but no Body ever thought him ſo, becauſe he 
blindly embraced, and confidently vented the Opinions of another.- 
And if the taking up of another's Principles, without examining 
them, made not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make 
„ny Body elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much, as he 
really knows and comprehends: What he believes only, and takes 
upon traſt, are but ſhreads; which however well in the whole 
piece, make no conſiderable addition to his ſtock, who gathers 
them. Such borrowed Wealth, like Fairy-money, though it were 
Gold in the Hand from which he received it, will be bat Leaves 
and Duſt when it comes to ule. a | 
8. 24. When Men have found. ſome genefal | 
Propoſitions that could nor be doubted of, as ſoon Whence the O 
as underſtood, it was, I know, 4 ſhort and eaſy pinion of In- 
way to conclude them Innate. This being once re- nate Princig 
ceived, it eaſed the Lazy from the pains of ſearch, ples. 
and ſtopp'd the enquiry of the doubtful, concern- | 
ing all that was once ſtiled Innate: And it was of no ſmall ad- 
vantage to thoſe who affected to be Maſters and Teachers, to 
make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles muſt not 
de queſtioned : For having once eſtabliſhed this Tenet, That 
there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſ- 
32 receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch; which was to take them 
from the uſe of their own + and Judgment; and put £4 


* » 
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them upon believing and taking them upon truſt, without fir: 
ther examination: In which poſture of blind Credulity, they 


might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful to ſome fort 
of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle and guide 
them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one Man over another, to 
have the Authority to be the Dictator of Principles, and Teacher 
of unqueſtionable Truths; and to make a Man ſwallow that for 
an Innate Principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe, who teach- 


eth them. Whereas had they examined the ways, whereby Men 


came to the knowledge of many univerſal Traths, they would 
have found them to reſult in the Minds of Men, from the being 
of things themſelves, when duly conſidered ; and that they were 
diſcovered by the application of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted 
by Nature to receive and judge of them, when duly employ'd x- 
bout them. | | 
S. 25. To hem how the Underſtanding proceeds 
Concluſion. herein, is the deſign of the following Diſcourſe, which 
I ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt premiſed, that 
hitherto to clear my way to thoſe Foundations, which, I con- 
ceive are the only true ones, whereon to eftabliſh thoſe Notions 
we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceffary for 
me to give an account of the Reaſons, I had to doubt of In. 
nate Principles: And ſince the Arguments which are againſt 
them, do fome of them, riſe from common received Opinions, 
I have been forced to take ſeveral things for granted, which is 


hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe Task it is to ſhew the fal. 


hood, or improbability, of any Tenet ; it happening in Con- 
troverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in aſſaulting of Towns ; where, 
if the ground be but firm, whereon the Batteries are erected, 
there is no farther enquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom 
it belongs to, ſo it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent purpoſe, 
But in the future part of this Diſcourſe, defigning to raiſe an E- 
difice uniform, and conſiſtent with it ſelf, as far as my own Ex- 
perience and Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope, to erect it on 
ſuch a Baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſnore it up with Props and 


Buttreſſes, leaning on borrowed or begg'd Foundations: Or at 


leaft, if mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall 
be all of a Piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Rex 
der not to expect undeniable cogent Demonſtrations, unleſ 
may be allow'd the Priviledge, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, 
to take my Principles for granted; and then, I doubt not, but 
F can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the Principles 


roceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Mens on unprejudic 
i ET | E xperientt, 
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F+jerience, and Obſervation, whether they be true, or no; and 
this is enough for a Man who profeſſes no more, than to lay down 
candidly and freely his own Conjectures, concerning a Subject 
lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other deſign, than an 
unbiaſs' d Enquiry after Truth. 
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CHAP I. 


Of Ideas in General, and their Original-. 
5 . A Very Man being conſcious to him- Idea is b 


ſelf, That he thinks, and that which Oli7 of 

his Mind is apply d about, whilſt Thanking 
F thinking, being the Ideas, that ane 
there, 'tis paſt doubt, that Men have in their Mind ſeveral 
Jaeas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed by the Words, Whiteneſs, Hard. 
neſs, Sweerneſs, Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, Drun- 
tenneſs, and others: It is in the firſt place then to be enquired; . 
How he comes by them? I know it is a received Doctrine: 
That Men have native Ideas, and original Characters ſtamped 
upon their Minds, in their very firſt Being. This Opinion I 1 
have at large examined already; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have 
ſaid in the foregoing Book, will be much more eaſily admitted, 
when I have ſhewn, whence the Underftanding may get all the 
Ideas it has, and by what ways atid degrees they may come into 
the Mind, for which I ſhall appeal to every one's own Obſerva- 


tion and Experience. 


9. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as Al Ideas comes 
We ay, White-Paper, void of all Characters, with- from Senſati- 
ont any Ideas; How comes it to be furniſhed? en or Refles 
hence comes it by that vaſt ſtore, which the 40%. | 
ly and boundleſs Fancy of Man has painted oi 2, 
I With an almoſt endleſs variety? Whence has it all the mi» 
rials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this 1 anſwer, in one 
ord, From Experience : In = all our Knowledge is founded F 
8 " | an 
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and from that it ultimately derives it ſelf. Our Obſervation im: 
| ploy'd either about External ſenſible Objects; or about the Internal 
| Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected on by our ſelves, it 
| that, which ſupplies our Duderſtandings with all the materials of 
Thinking, Theſe Two are the Fountains of Knowledge, from 
whence all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, do ſpring. 
8. 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about parti. 
| The Objects of cular ſenſible Objects, do convey into the Mind, ſe. 
| Senſation one veral diſtin Perceptions of things, according to 
Source of thoſe various ways, wherein thoſe Objects do "a 
| Hdea. them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas, we haye 
=: of Tellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
| - Sweet, andall thoſe which we call ſenſible Qualities, which when 
| FI lay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, they from Ex- 
| * ternal Objects convey into the Mind what produces there thoſe 
Perceptions. This great Source, of moſt of the Ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by them to the 
| Underſtanding, I call SENSAT1O MN. 


The Operatis Experience furniſheth the Underſtanding with 
ons of our Ideas, is the Perception of the.Operations of our onn 
Minds, ebe o- Minds within us, as it is employ'd about the Ideas 
ther Source of it has got; which Operations, when the Soul comes 
#2er>  torefleton, and conſider, do furniſh the Under 
. ſtanding with another Set of Ideas, which could not 
be had from things without; and ſuch are, Perception, T hinkin 
Doubting, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the i 
ferent actings of our own Minds; which we deing conſcious of, 
and obſerving in our ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Un- 
derſtandings, as diſtin& Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting 
our Senſes. This Source of Ideas, every Man has wholly in 
himſelf: And though it be not Senſe, as having ee to do 
with External Objects; yet it is very like it, and might pro- 
perly enough be call'd Internal Senſe. But as I call the other 
_ Senſation, ſo I call thSREFLECTION, the Ideas it affords 
being ſuch only, as the Mind gets by reflecting on its om 
Operations within it ſelf, By KEFLECTION then, in 
the following part of this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to 
mean, that notice which the Mind takes of its own Operati- 
ons, and the manner of them, by reaſon whereof, there come 
to be Ideas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe tw 
I ſay, viz. External, Material things, as the Objects of SE 
SAT ION; And the Operations of our own Minds within, 10 


S. 4. Secondly, The other Fountain, from which 


hut a very few, eyen of the ordinary Ideas, till 
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the Objects of REFLECTION, are to me, the only Origi- 
nals, from whence all our Ideas take their beginnings. The term 
Operations here, I uſe in aflarge ſenſe, as comprebending not barely 
the Actions of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome ſort of Paſſions 
ariſing ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the ſatisfaction or uneaſi- 
neſs ariſing from any thought, | 
. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me, not to Al aur Ideas 
have the leaſt 'glimmering of any Ideas, which it are of che one 
doth not receive from one of theſe two. External or the other of 
Objects furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible qua- heſe. 
lities, which are all thoſe different Perceptions the 
produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the Underſtanding with 
Ideas of its own Operations, | | 

Theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their 
ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 
contain all our whole ſtock of Ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two ways, 

Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and throughly ſearch 
into his Underſtand, and then let him tell me, Whether all the 
Original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Objects of his 
Senſes ;, or of the Operations of his Mind, conſidered as Objects of 
his Reflection: And how great a maſs of Knowledge ſoever he ima- 
gines to be lodged there, he will, upon taking a ſtri& view, ſee, 
that he has not any Idea in his Mind, but what one of theſe two have 
mprinted ;, though, perhaps, with infinite variety compounded. 

and enlarged by the Underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. * 

5. 6, He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a renn 

Child, at his firſt coming into the World, will Childre 25 

have little reaſon to think him ſtared with plenty 

of Ideas, that are to be the matter of his future Knowledge. 

'Tis by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them : And. 

though the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities, imprint them- 

ſelves, before the 77 begins to keep a Regiſter of Time 
and Order, yet tis often ſo late, before ſome unuſual Qualities 
come in the way, that there are few Men that cannat recollect 
the beginning of their acquaintance with them: And if it were 
worth while, na doubt a Child might be ſo _ as to have 

| | e were grown 
up to a Man. But all that are Born into the World being ſur- 
rounded with Bodies, that perpetually and diverſly affect them, 

variety of Ideas, whether care be taken about it or no, are im- 

priated on the Minds of Children. Light, and Colours, are buſy 

at hand every: where, when the Eye is but open; Sounds — 
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ſome tangible Qualities fail not to ſolicite their proper Senſes, and 
force an entrance to the Mind; but yet, I think, it will be 
granted eaſily, That if a Child were kept in a place, where he 

never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that from 

His Child hood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine-Apple, has of 
thoſe particular Reliſhes. Th | 

3 5. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with few. 

Nen are dif- er or more ſimple Ideas from without, according 

Ferently fur. as the Objects, they converſe with, afford greater 
wiſhed with or leſs variety; and from the Operation of their 
cbeſe, ore Minds within, according as they more or leſs reflect 

e 4 on them. For, though he that contemplates the 
3. — . Operations of bis Mind, cannot but have plain and 

with, * Clear Ideas of them; yet unleſs he turn his Thoughts 

| : that way, and confiders them attentively, he will 
no more have clear and diftin& Ideas of all the Operations of his 

Mind, and all that may be abſerved therein, than he will have 

all the particular Ideas of any Landſcape, or of the Parts and 


Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his Eyes to it, and with 


attention heed all the Parts of it. The Picture, or Clock may 
be ſo placed, that they may come in his way every day; but yet 
he will have but a confuſed Idea of all the Parts they are made up 
of, till he applies himſelf with attention, to conſider them each in 
particular. een ke ae e 
by GFR „ S. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why tis 

* 15 effe- pretty late, before moſt Children get Ideas of the 
r: 4, Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have not 
rauſetheyneed Ni 2 2 

Aete nein. Ay very clear, or perfect Ideas of the greateſt part 
=_—_ of them all their Lives. Becauſe, thongh they pals 
there continually ;, yet like floating Viſions they make not deep 
impreſſions enongł, to leave in the Mind clear diftin& laſting Ideas, 
till the Underftanding An ee upon it ſelf, L= on its own 
ee and makes them the Object of its own Contemplation. 
Children, when they come fir ſt into it, are ſurrounded with 2 
World of new things, Which, by a conſtant ſolicitation of their 
Senſes, dray the Mind conftantly to them, forward to take no- 
tice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of chang- 
ing Objects. Thus the firſt Years are uſually employ'd and di- 
yerted in looking abroad. Mens buſineſs in them is to acquaint 


| themſelves with what is to be found without; and ſo growing 
up in a conſtant attention to outward Senſations, ſeldom make 


pil conſiderable Refleftion on what paſſes withia them, be 
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they come to be of riper Years; and ſome ſcarce even at all. 
&. 9. To ask, at what time a Man has firft any 
Ideas, is to ask. when he begins to perceive; ha- The Soul be» 
ving Ideas, and Perception, being the ſame thing. gin, to have 
J know it is an Opinion, that the Soul always Ideas, when it 
thinks, and that it has the actual Perception of begins to per- 
Ideas in it ſelf conſtantly, as long as it exiſts; and £e2ve- | 
that actual Thinking is as inleparable from the 
Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body; which if true, to en- 
quire after the beginning of a Man's Ideas, is the ſame, as to en- 
quire after the beginning of his Soul. For by this Account, Soul 
and its Ideas, as Body and its Extenſion, will begin to exiſt both 
at the ſame time. 2 ry 3 
5. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to The Saul 
exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or ſome time thinks not al 
after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſation, or the s; for #hi 
beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſ- 4 Proofs. 
puted by thoſe, who have better thought of that 
Matter. I confeſs my ſelf, to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that 
doth not perceive it ſelf always to contemplate Ideas, nor can 
conceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul always to think, than 
for the Body always to move; the Perception of Ideas being (as 
| conceive) ta the Soul, what motion is to the Body, not its 
Eſſence, but ene of its Operations: And therefore, though 
Thinking be ſuppoſed never ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul; yet it is not neceſſary, to ſuppoſe, that it ſhaald be always 
Thinking, always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preſerver of things, who never ſlum- 
bers nor ſteeps; but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt 
not to the Soul ef Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Conſe- 
quence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to 
think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 
we can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us, For 
to ſay, that actual thinking is eſſential to the Soul, and inſepa- 
rable from it, is to beg what is in Queſtion, and not to prove 
it by Reaſon ; which is neceflary to be done, if it be not a felt: 
evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul always 
thinks, be a ſelf evident Propoſition, that every Body aflents. to 
at firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. Tis doubted whether 
I thoughy all laſt Night, or no; the Queſtion being about a 


matter of Fact, 'tis begging it, to bring as a proof for it, an 


Hypotheſis, which is the ver) thing in diſpute 3 by which way 
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one may prove any thing, and 'tis but ſuppoſing that all Watches; 
whilſt the Balance beats, think, and '©tis ſufficiently roved, and 
paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt Night. But he, that 
would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hypotheſis on matter 
of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Experience, and not preſume 
on matter of Fact, becauſe of his Hypotheſis, that is, becauſe he 
ſuppoſes it to be ſo; which way of proving, amounts to this, 
That 1 muſt neceſſarily think all laſt Night, ack another ſup- 
paſes I always think, though I my ſelf cannot perceive, that I 
always do fo. 
But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe 
what is in queſtion, but alledge wrong matter of Fact. How 
elſe could any one make it an Inference of mine, that a thing is 
not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in our ſleep? | donot ſay there 
zs no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his ſleep: 
But I do ſay, he cannot think at any time waking or ſleeping, 
without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of it, is not ne- 
ceſſary to any thing, but to our Thoughts; and to them it is, 
and to them it will always be neceſſary, till we can think with- 
out being conſcious of it. TMs >; 
| | 6. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man, 
Ie is net al. is never without Thought, becauſe it is the con- 
ways conſcious dition of being awake: But whether ſleeping with 
of it. out dreaming be not an Affection of the whole 
Man, Mind as well as Body, may be worth a 
waking Man's Conſideration; it being hard to canceive, that 
any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. If the Seu 
doth think in a ſleeping Man, without being conſcious of it, | 
ask, whether, during ſuch thinking, it has any Pleaſure or Pain, 
or be capable of Happineſs, or Miſery ? I am ſure the Man is 
not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies on. For to be Happy 
ar Miſerable, without being conſcious of it, ſeems ro me utterly 
inconſiſtent and impoſlible, or if it be poſſible, that the Soul 
can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking,' Enjoy* 
ments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which the 
Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in: It is certain, that 
Socrates a (leep, and Socrates awake, is nat the ſame Per ſon: But 
his Soul when he ſleeps, and Socrates the Man, conſiſting of 
Body and Soul when he is waking, are two Perſons ; fince wak- 
ing Socrates, has no Knowledge of, or Concernment for that 
Happineſs, or Miſery of his Soul, which it enjdys alone by it 
fell hilft he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of it: no 
more than he has for the Happineſs, or Miſery of a Man 2 * 
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is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or Trou 
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Inlies, whom he knows not. For, if we take wholly away all 


Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and Senſations, eſpecially of Plea- 

ſure and Pain, and the concernment that accompanies it, it will 

be hard to know wherein to place þ ox rg Identity, - 

5. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, : : 

ſay theſe Men. Whilft it thinks and n if a ſleeping 
e, 


Man thinks 


- . wit bout 
25 well as any other Perceptions; and ir muſt ne- as — * 


ceſarily be conſcious of its own Perceptions. But it ,,, e 
has all this apart - The ſleeping Man, tis plain, is ad 
conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe Mun are tvs 
then the Soul of Caſtor, whilſt he is ſleeping, re- Perſons, = 
tired from his Body, which is no impoſſible Sup - 
poſition for the Men J have here to do with, who ſo liberally 
allow Life, without a thinking Soul to all ether Animals. 
Theſe Men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a contradiction. 
That the Body ſhould live without the Soul ; nor that the Soul 
ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or have Perception, even Perception 
of Happineſs or Miſery, without the Let us then, as I 
ſay, 74 poſe the Soul of Caftor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from 
his Body, to think apart. Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chaſes for 
its Scene of Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, 
who is ſleeping without a Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul can think 
whilſt Cafor is aſleep, what Caftor is never conſcious of, tis no 
matter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then, 


the Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 


we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ſtill 
thinking in the waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is ne- 
yer conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception. I ask then, Whe⸗ 
ther Caftor and Pollux, thus, with * Soul between them, 
which thinks and perceives in one, 

ſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinct Perſons; 
s Caftor and Hercules; or as Socrates and Plato were? And whe: 
ther one of them might not be very happy, and the other very 
miſerable? Juſt by the ſame Reaſon, they make the Soul 
and the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think apart, 
what the Man it nat conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, no body 
will make Identity of Perſons, to conſiſt in the Soul's being 
united to the very ſame numerical Particles of matter: For 
if that be neceſſary to Identity, 'twill be impoſlible, in that 


conſtant flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any Man 
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t the other is never con- 
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HER 8. 13. 5s, methinks, every drowſy ? 
2 5 ſhakes their Doctrine, who — That ths — 
e always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at 
any time ſeep without dreaming, can never be con- 


wit bout 
Seeming. vinced, That their Thoughts are ſometimes for 
that they four Hours buſy without their knowing of it; and 


thinks if they are taken in the very act, waked in the 
# TIL _— _ _ ſleeping Contemplation, can give 
6. 14. 'Twill perhaps be ſaid, That the Soul 
| 1 1 0 thinks, even in the ſoundeſt Sleeps, but the Memory 
e ppc 2 X not. That the Soul in a ſleeping Man 
bring it, in ould be this moment baſy a thinking, and-the 
vain urged. next moment in a waking Man, not remember 
1 — be able to recolle& one jot of all thoſe 
. ny ghts, is very hard to be conceived, and would 
—. — _ Proof _ bare Aſſertion, to make it be be- 
* — _ wal ut — more ado, but being barely 
_ | nes, — — greateſt part of Men, do, during all 
. _ ours every Day, think of ſomething, 
-rnchaky — re » ed, "ew in the _ of theſe Thoughts, 
WI mortar ing 56 07M: Nom, ot, 
a Man that, was bred a $ be i ny A er 
e en ee ber 
—— — ver Dream d in his Life, till he had that Fever, 
— 3 . — newly recovered of, which was about the Five or 
* - 1 Tear of his Age. 1 ſuppole the World affords 

| r n _ At leaſt every one's Acquaintance will fur- 
— . _ Dreaming.» of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their 
Fn S. 15. To think often, and never to retain it fo 

W N _ much as ene moment, is a very uſeleſs ſort of Aalen 
Bag hes of And the Soul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, does very 
— Mw little if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs, which 
abe ro be conſtantly receives variety of Images, or Ideas, but 
wot rational. retains none; they diſappear and vaniſh, and there 
Fw” remain no foot-ſteps of them: the Looking-glals 
1 is 3 better for ſuch Ideas, nor the Soul for 
en . — 1 will be ſaid, that in a waking Man, 
| e y are employ'd, and made uſe of, in 


thinking; and that the memory of Thoughts, is retained by the 


impreſſions that are made on the Brain, and the «traces there 


- 


left after ſuch thinking; but that in the thinking of the Soul, which 
* f a | N W s 
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s not perceived in a ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, 
and making no uſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no imprefſions 
mit, and conſequently no memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to men- 
tion again the abſurdity of two diſtin& Perſons, which follows 
from this Suppoſition, I anſwer farther, That whatever Ideas 
the Mind can receive, and contemplate without the help of the 
Body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the 
help of the Body too, or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit 
will have but little advantage by Thinking. If it has no me- 
mory of its own Thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its uſe, 
and be able to recal them upon occaſion , if it cannot reflect mM 
upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its former Experiences, Rea- If 
ſonings, and Contemplations, to what purpoſe does it think? 
They, who make the Soul a Thinking Thing, at this rate, will 
not make it a much more noble Being, than thoſe do, whom 
they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt 
parts of Matter. Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt 
breath of Wind effaces; or Impreſſions made on a heap of A- 
toms, or animal Spirits, are altogether as Uſeful, and render the 
Subject as Noble, as the Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in 
Thinking; that once out of ſight, are gone for ever, and leave 
no memory of themſelves behind them. Nature never. makes 
excellent Things, for mean or no Uſes: And it is hardly. to be 
conceived, that our infinitely wile Creator, ſhould make fo ad- 
mirable a Faculty, as the power of Thinking, that Faculty 
which comes neareſt the Excellency of his own incomprehen- 
ible Being, to be ſo idlely and uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt + part 
of its time here, as to think conſtantly, without remembring 
ny of thoſe Thoughts, without doing any good to it ſelf or 
others, or being any way uſeful to any other part of the Crea- 


tion. If we will examine it, we ſhall not find, I ſappoſe, the _ 
motion of dull and ſenſleſs Matter, any where in the | Aiverſe, 
made ſo little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. as 8 
5. 16. Tis true, we have ſometimes inſtances On #bis Hypo- 
of Perception, whilſt we are eee and retain the 5 che Soul 
memory of thoſe Thoughts : But how extravagant muſt have L- 
and incoherent for the moſt part they are ; how dess not deri- 
little conformable to the Perfection and Order of em Sen- 
a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted with ſation or N- 
Dreams, need not be told. This I Would willing- fl 4 
ly be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it jv et 
thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the VO 
body, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly with, it, "A f 
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If its ſcparate Thoughts be leſs rational, thn theſe Men muſt 
ay, That the Soul owes the perfection of rational Thinking to 
the Body : If it does not, tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould 
be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous andzirrational ; and that the 
Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies and Me- 
ditations. ö 3 
8. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That 
If I chink the Soul always actually thinks, I would they would 
when I know allo tell us, what thoſe Ideas are, that are in the 
ir mot, mo bo- Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the union with 
c elſe can the Body, before it hath received any by Senſation, 
know it · The Dreams of ſleeping Men, are, as I take it, 
all made up of the waking Man's Ideas, though for 
the moſt part, oddly put together. Tis ſtrange, if the Soul 
has Ideas of its own, that it derived not from Senſation or Refle, 
ion, (as it muſt have, if it thought before it received any im- 
prefiion from the Body) that it ſhould never, in its private 
- thinking, (ſo private that the Man himſelf perceives it not) 
retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, and 
- then make the Man glad with new diſcoveries. Who can find 
it reaſonable, that the Soul ſhould, in its retirement, during 
ſleep, have ſo many hours thoughts, and yet never light on 
any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from Senſation or Reflection; 
or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none, but ſuch, which bein 
occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a Spirit! 
*Tis ſtrange, the Seul ſhould never once in a Man's whole Life, 
recal over any of its pure, native Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it 
had, before it borrowed any thing from the Body; never bring 
| Into the waking Man's view, any other Ideas, but what have a 
Tang of the Cask, and manifeſtly derive their Original from 
that union. If it always thinks, and ſo had Ideas before it was 
united, or before it received any from the Body, tis not to be 
ſuppoſed, but that during Sleep, it recalleRs its native Ideas, and 
during that retirement from 2 with the Body, 
hilſt it thinks by it ſelf, the Ideas it is buſied about, ſhould be, 
ometimes at leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones which 
It had in it ſelf, underived from the Body, or its own Operation 
about them: Which fince the waking Man never remembers, 
we mult from this Hypotheſis conclude, either that the Soul 
remembers ſomething that the Man does not ; or elſe that Me- 
mory belongs only to ſuch Ideas, as are derived from the Body, 
or the Minds Operations about the. | | 


i I would be glad allo to learn from theſe Men, who Wh 
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o confidently pronounce, that the humane Soul, 


or which is all one, that a Man always thinks, 
how they come to Know it; nay, how they come to 
now that they themſelves think, when they themſelves 
do not verceive it, Tlils I am afraid; is to be ſure 
without Proofs; and to know, without percei- 
ving : 'Tis I ſuſpect, a confuſed Notion, taken 
up to ſerve an Hypotheſis : and none of thoſe clear 
Troths, that either their own Evidence forces us 
to admit, or common Experience makes it impu- 


77 


any one thas 


the Soul al- 


ways thinks ? 
For if ie be 


Not 4 ſelf vi- 


dent Propofi- 
tion it needs 


Proofs 


dence to deny. For the moſt that can be ſaid of it is, That 


tis poſſible the Soul may always think, but not always retaiti it 
in memory: And I fay, it is as poſſible, that the Soul may not 
always think: and much more probable, that it ſhould ſome- 


times not think, than that it ſhould often think, and that a long 
while together, and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next moment 


© 


after, that it had thought. 1 

5. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the 
Man to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to make 
two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſiders 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be 
led into a ſupicion, that they do fo. For they who 
tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, that 
I remember, ſay, That a Man always thinks, 


That a Men 
ſhould: be buſy 


in thinking, 


and yet noe 
retain it the 
next moment, 
very improba- 
ble. 


| a 
binking on ?. 1 


Can the Soul think, and not the Man? Ora Man 8 
think, and not be conſcious of it? This perhaps, would be ſuſ⸗- 
peted of Jargon in others. If they ſay, The Man thinks al- 
ways, but is not always conſcious of it ; they may as well ſay, 
His Body is extended, without having parts. For tis altogether 
as intelligible to ſay, that a Body is extended without parts, as 
that any thing thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving, 
that it does ſo. They who talk thus, may, with as much rea- 
ſon, if it be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is 
always Hungry, but that he does not always feel it: Whereas 
Hunger conſiſts in that very Senſation, as thinking conſiſts in 
being conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, That a Man is 


aways conſcions to himſelf of thinking ; I ask, How they know 


it? Conſciouſneſs is the Perception. of what paſſes in a Man's. 
own Mind. Can another Man perceive, that I am eonſcious of 
any thing, when I perceive it not my ſelf? No Man's Know- 
kdge here, can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man oat 
of 2 ſound veep, and ask him, What he was that moment 

he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 
To” thought 


= 
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thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that 
can allure bim, that he was thinking : May he not with more 
reaſon aſſure him, he was not aſleep? This is ſomething beyond 
Philoſopby ; and it cannot be leſs than Revelation, that diſco- 
vers to another, Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find none 
there my ſelf: And they muſt needs have a penetrating light, 
who can certainly ſee, that I think, when I cannot perceive it 
my ſelf, and when J declare, that I do not; and yet can ſee, 
that Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they give all the 
demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us, that they 
do ſo. This ſome may ſuſpe& to be a ſtep beyond the Roſecru- 
cians; it ſeeming eaſier to make ones ſelf inviſible to others, 
than to make another's thoughts viſible to me, which are not 
viſible to himſelf. But 'tis but defining the Soul to be a Sub- 
ſtanee, that always thinks, and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch 
definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can ſerve 
for, but to make many Men ſuſpe&, That they have no Souls 
at all, ſinee they find a good part of their Lives paſs away with- 
out thinking. For no Definitions, that I know, no Suppoſiti- 
ons of any Sect, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant Expe- 
rience, and perhaps, tis the affectation of knowing beyond 
what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs diſpute, and noiſe, 


in the World. | e 
| $. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, that 
No Ideas but the Soul thinks before the Senſes have furniſtd it with 
| from Senſati- Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed, and 
vn or Reflect - retained ; ſo it comes, by Exerciſe, to improve its 
vn, evident, if Faculty of thinking, in the ſeveral parts of it, as 
we obſerve well as afterwards, by compounding thoſe Ideas, 
Children. and reflecting on its own Operations, it increaſes 
3 its Stock as well as Facility, in remembring, ima- 
gining, reaſoning, and other modes of thinking. . 1005 
8. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf, to be informed by Obſer- 
vation and Experience, and not wake his own Hypotheſis the 
Rule of Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to 
much thinking in a_new-born Child, and much fewer of any 
Reaſoning at «ll. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 
tional Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And 
he that will. contider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
ſpend the greateſt part of their time in Sleep, and are ſeldom 
awake, but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome 
Pain, (the moſt importanate of all Senſations) or ſome other vio- 
lens Impre ſſion on i he Body, forces the Mind to perceive, and at- 


tend 
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tend to it. He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, find 


Reaſon to imagine, That a Fetus in the Mothers Womb, differs not 
nuch from the State of 4 Vegetable; but paſſes the greateſt part 
of its time without Perception or Thought, doing very little, 
but ſleep in a place, where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is 
ſurrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the 


me Temper ; where the Eyes have no Light, and the Ears, 
ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and where 
there is little or no variety, or change of Objects, to move the 


denſes. | | 
5. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the al- 


terations that time makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by 
the Senſes comes more and more to be furniſhed with Ideas, it 


comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, the more it 


has matter to think on, After ſome time, it begins to know rhe 


Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting - 


lmpreſſions. Thus it comes, by degrees, to know the Perſons 
it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from Strangers; 
which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to retain and di- 
ſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it: And fo we may ob- 
ſerve, how the Mind, by degrees, improves in theſe, and advan- 
ces to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties of Enlarging, Com- 
pounding, and Abſtratting its Ideas, and of reaſoning about them, 
and reflecting upon all theſe, of which, I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more hereafter. | 

5. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, When 4 Man begins to 
have any Ideas? I think, the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has 


any Senſation, For ſince there appear not to be any Ideas in th 
Mind, before the Senſes have conveyed any in, I conceive that _ 
ldeas in the Underſtanding, are coeval with Senſation : which is 


ach an Impreſſion or Motion, made in {ome part of the Body, 
produces ſome Perception in the Underſtanding. *Tis about 
theſe Impreſſions made on our Senſes by outward Objects, that 
tie Mind ſeems firſt to imptoy it ſelf in ſuch Operations as we 
all Perception, Remembring, Confideration, Reaſoning, &c. 

. 24. In time, the Mind comes to reflect on 0 
Its own Operations, about the Ideas got by Senſation, The Original 
ad thereby tore it ſelf with a new Set of Ideas, of «ll our 
which I call Ideas of Reflection. Theſe are the Im- Knowledge. - 
refrons that are made on our Senſes by outward | 
Odjects, that are extrinfical to the Mind; and its own Operati- 
ms, proceeding from Powers intrinſical and proper to it ſelf, 
Which when reflected on by it ſelf, become alſo Objects of its 
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contemplation, are, as I have ſaid, The * of all Knowledge? 
| Thus the firſt Capacity of Humane Intelle 
is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on it; either, through 
the Senſes, by outward Objects; or by its own Operations, when 
it reflects on them. This is the firſt ſtep a Man makes towards 
the Diſcovery of any thing, and the Grotind-work whereon to 
build all thoſe Notions, which ever he ſhall have naturally in this 
World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts, which towre about the 
Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven it ſelf, take their Rife and 
Footing here: In all that great Extent wherein the Mind wan- 
ders, in thoſe remote Speculations, it may ſeem to be elevated 
with, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe Ideas, which Senſe or Re. 
flection have offered for its Contemplation. 
4 5 8. 25. In this Part, the Underftanding is meerly 
In the recep · paſſrve ;, and whether or no, it will have theſe Be- 
ibm of fimple ginnings, and as it were materials of Knowledge, 


Ideas, ebe Vn- is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our 


derſtanding # . Senſes, do, many of them, obtrude their particular 
for the moſs Ideas upon our Minds, whether we will or no: 
' gort paſſive. And the Operations of our Minds, will not let us 
WEE: de without, at leaft ſome obſcure Notions of them, 
No Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks, 
Theſe ſimple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Underſtanding 
can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, 
nor blot them out, and make new ones it felf, than a wir- 
ror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or Ideas, which 
the Objects ſer before it, do therein produce. As the Bodies that 
ſurround us, do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind is forced 
to receive the Impreſfions; and cannot avoid the Perception of 
thoſe Ideas that are annexed to them. £ 


CHAP II. 
Of Simple IDEAS 
Uncompeimd- f. 1. PE better to underſtand the Ns 
ed Appear» ture, Manner, and Extent of our 
ancer Knowledge, one thing is carefully td 
| be obſerved, concerning the ideas we have; and 


iat is, That ſome of them are /impley and ſome conpleny. i 


„is, that the Mind. 
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Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are; in the things 


themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, 
no diſtance between they ; yet tis plain, the Ideas they produce 
in the Mind, enter by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. For though 
the Sight and Touch often take in from the ſame Object, àt the 
ſame time, different Ideas; as a Man ſees at once Motion and 
Colour; the Hand feels Spftneſs and Warmth in the ſame piece 
of Wax: Yet the ſimple. Ideas thus united in the fame Subject, 
are as perfectly diſtinct, as thoſe that come in by different Senſes. 
The coldneſs and hardneſs, which a Man feels in a piece of 
ke, being as diſtin Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and 
Whiteneſs of a Lilly; or as the taſte of Sagar, and ſmell of a 


Roſe: And there is nothing can be plainer to a Man than the 


clear and diſtin& Perceptions he has of thoſe ſimple Ideas; which 


being each in it felf uncotnpounded, contains in it nothing but 
but one uniform Appearance, or Conception in the Mind; and is 


not ee into different Ideas. - 
S. 2. The ſimple Ideas, the Matetials of all 
bur Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the 
Mind, only by thoſe two ways above mentioned, 
viz, Senſation and Reflection. (1) When the Un- nor 

derſtanding is once ftored with theſe ſimple Ideas, tbem 
it has the Power to repeat, compare, and nnite  _ - 
them, even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can make at 


Pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not in the Power of the 
| Wo,” mot 


The Mind ca 
neither make 
deſtroy 


* 


(1) Apainſt this, that the Materials ot all our Knowledge, are luggetted | 
and furniſhed to the Mind only by Senſation and Reflection, the Biſhop of 


Worceſter makes Uſe of the Idea of Subſtance in theſe Words: If the Idea of 
Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident ee. then we muſt allot - 


an Idea of Subſtance, which comes net in by Senſation, or RefleRion, ſo we 
may be certain of ſomething which we have not by thoſe Ideas. 

To which our Author 7 ) anſwers : Theſe Words of 

your Lordſhip's cont: ins nothing, that I ſee in them apainſt 
me: For I never ſaid, that the general Idea of Subſtance 
comes in by Senſation and Reflection, or that it is a ſimple 
Idea of Senſation or Reflection, tho it be ultimately found- 
ed in them; for it is a complex Idea, made up of the ge- 
teral Idea of ſomething, or being with the Relation of au | , + 
lupport to Accidents. For general Ideas come not into the Mind by;Senſa- 

tjon or Reflection, but are the Creatures or Inventions of B. 2 4. 87 

the Underſtanding, as, I think, I have ſhewn; and alſo, Pt: 3-0 8 os 

5 the Mind makes them fron ſdeas, which it has got by 2 Fo 3 7 8. 4 
latidii and Reflection ; and has to the Ideas of Relation, © **' 8 


Biſhop of, "Ds 


Worceſter, p- 
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- moſt exalted Wit, or enlarged Underſtanding; by any quick: 
neſs or variety of Thoughts, to invent or frame one new imple Idea 
in the Mind, not taken in by the ways before mentioned : Nor 
can any force of the Underſtanding, deftroy thoſe that are there. 
The Dominion of Man, in this little World of his own Un- 
derſtanding, being much what the ſame, as it is in the great 
World of viſible things; wherein his Power, however managed 
by Art and Skill, reaches no farther, than to compound and di- 
vide the Materials, that are made to his Hand; but can do no- 
thing towards the rg the leaſt Particle of new Matter, or 
deſtroying one Atome of what is already in Being, The fame 
Inability, will every one find himſelf, who ſhall go about to 
faſhion in his Underſtanding any ſimple Idea, not received in 
by his Senſes, from external Objects; or by reflection from the 
Operations of his own Mind about them, I would have any 
one try to fanſie any Taſte, which had never affected his Palate; 
or frame the Idea of a Scent, he had never ſmelt : And when I / 
he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a blind Man hath Ideas | 


of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtin& Notions of Sounds. 
x 2 | . 8. Zo 


£ - — ; 


how the Mind forms them, and how they are derired from, and ultimately . 
terminate in Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, I have likewiſe ſhewn, © "1 
But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of Ideas of Ml n 
Senſation ar d Re flectien, as the Materials of all our Knowledge; give me WW 
— leare, my Lord, to ſet down here a place or two, out of be 
B. 2. c. 1. .. my Book, to explain my ſelf; as I thus ſpeak of Ideas of WY xr 
. Senſation and Reflection. 
That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their ſe- 
© yeral Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to 
contain all our whole Stock of Ideas, and we have nothing in our Minds, 
| -.* which did not come in one of theſe two Ways, This 
B. 2. c. 7. $+ © thought in another place, I expreſs thus: 19A 
3 * Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of thofe ſimple Ideas 
"EP © which the Mind has, and out of which is made all its o. 
B. 2. c. 21. ther Knowledge; all which it receives by the two fote · 
9. 73. * mentioned ways of Senſation and Reflection. And, 
Wa, FTbus I have in a ſhort Draught, given a View of our 
Original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they 
- © gre made up. Ge de | 
This, and the like, ſaid in other places, is what I have thought concern- 
ing Leas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation and Materials of 
All our Ideas, and conſequently of all our Knowledge: 1 have ſet down theſe 
> -Particulars out of my Book, that the Reader having a full View of my O- 
_ Bivion herein, may the better ſee what in it is liable to your * a 
| a | peek 


S. 3. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe | - 
mpoſſible to God, to make a Creature with other Organs, a 


r more ways to convey into the Underſtanding the notice of Cor- 


e. porcal things than thoſe five, as they are uſually counted, whieh 
be has given to Man: Yet I think, it is nor pofible, for any one 

it to imagine any other Qualities in Bodies, howloeyer conſtituted, 
d whereby they can betaken notice of, beſides Sounds, Taſtes, 
Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. . And had Mankind been 
o- made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, which are. the 
xr Object of the Fifth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, Ima» 
gination, arid Conteption, as now any berangin to a ſixth, ſe- 

o venth, or eighth Senſe, can poſſibly be: Which, whether yet 
ſome other Creatures, in ſome other Parts of this vaſt, and ſtu- 
ie MW pendious Univerſe, may not have, will be a great Preſumption 
| 8 to 
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'? prehenſion. For that your Lorefhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, ap- 
n bears not only by the Words under Conſideration, but by theſe alſo. Bui 
ve are ſtill told, that, our Underſtanding can have no other Ideas, but ei, 
| ther from Sonſat ion or Reflection. | 4 5 
zo Your Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ftands thus: If 
” I the general Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident Reaſon} 
ly Wl then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Senſation 
Ir Reflection. This is a conſequence which, with Submiſſion, I think wil 
of I not hold, becatiſe_it is founded upon a Suppoſition, which I think will no 
ne i told, vz. That Reafon and Ideas arc inconſiſtent ; for if that Suppoſition 
of be not true, then the general Idea of Subſtance, may be grounded on plain 
of and evident Reaſon ; and yet it will not follow from thence, that it 1s not | 
ultimately grounded on and derived ftom Ideas, which come in by Senſation 
e · ¶ A flection, and ſo cannot be ſaid to come in by Senſation or Reflection. 
to To explain my (elf, and clear my meaning in this matter. All the Ideas 
u, WM of all the fenfibie Qualities of a Cherry, come into my Mind by Senſation 3 
i i the Ideas of Perceiving, Thinking, Reaſoning, Knowing, &c- come inta 
ry Mind by Reflect dn. The Ideas of theſe Qualities and Actions, or Pow- 
as Ws, are perceived by the Mind, to be by themſelves inconſiſtent with exi- 
o ftence ; or, as your Lordſhip well expreſſes it, we find that we can haus to 
eue Conception of any Modes or Accidents, but we-muft conceive a Subſtras 
lum or Subject, wherein they are, i. e. That they cannot Exiſt cr Subſiſt 
r af themſelves. Hence the Mind petceives their neceſſary Connection with 
 Wterence or being ſupported, which being à relative Idea, ſuperadded to 
the Red Colour in a Cherry, or to thinking in a Man, the Mind frames the” 
orrelative Idea of 4 Support. For I never denied, that the Mind could 
fame to it ſelf Ideas of relation, but have ſhewed the. quite contrary in my 
Chapters about Relation. But becauſe a Relation cannot be founded in no- 
king, oo be” the Relation of nothing, and the thing here related as a Þ 
lter, of a Suppore, tis not A to the Mind, by any efcar _ | po 
"SR. 6&4 KA. neat 5 | - 4M | 5 mi 
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. Simple IDEAS. 
to deny. He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the top of 
4 but will conſider the 1 of this Fabrick 2 
the great variety, that is to be found in this little and inconſi. 
derable part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt to think 
that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, and different 
intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties, he bas as little Knowledge 
or Apprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Drawer of a Ca. 
binet, hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man; Such Va- 
Tiety and Excellency, being fuitable to = Wiſdom and Power 
of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opinion of 
Man's having but five Senſes, though, perhaps, there may be 
juſtly counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves equally to my 
preſent purpoſe. | | 
ſtinct Idea, therefore the obſcure, indiſtinct, vague Idea of thing, or ſome. 
#bmg is all that is left to be the poſitive Idea, which has the relation of a Sap- 
ort or Subſtratum to Modes or Accidents, and that general, indetermined | 
Idea of Something, is, by the abſtraction of the Mind, derived alſo from 
the ſimple Ideas of S:nfation and Reflection. And thus the Mind, from the MI 
\ "poſitive, {imple Ideas got by Senſation and Reflection, comes to the general, | 


relative Idea of Snbftance, which without theſe poſitive, ſimple Ideas, it 
Would never have. * - ſ 
This your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular Steps of 


the Mind in this buſineſs) bas well expreſſed in this more familiar Way : We 

find we can have no true conception of any Modes or Accidents, but we muſt 
©  Concezve 4 Subſtratum, or Subject, mherein they are; ſince it is à repig- 
nancy to our conceptions of things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould S 4000 


by themſelves. | | 
Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Subſtances. And fayr, 
TI grant that by Senſation and Neſtection, we come to know the Powers and 
Properties of things ; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething 
bejond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould Subjiſt by themſelves: | 
So. that if this be that which your Lordfhip means by the rational Idea of 
Spbſtances, I fee nothing there is in it againſt what I have ſaid, that it is 
fo * on ſimple Ideas of Senſation or Reflection, and that it is a very ob · 
re Ide a. | 46s | SST] 
7H "Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Word, is, And ſo we 
ay be certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe Ideas; which is 
Fropolition, whoſe preciſe meaning your Lordſhip will forgive me, if I pro- 
fefs, as it ſtands there, I do not underſtarid. For it is uncertain to me whe- 
ther you Lordſhip means, we may certainly know the Exiſtence of ſome- 
thing which we have not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the diſtinct Pro- 
perties of ſomething which we have not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know 
the truth of ſome Propoſition, which we have. not by thoſe Ide as; for to 
be certain of ſomething may ſignifie either of theſe : But in-which ſoever of 
theſe it be meant, I do not ſee how Lam concerned in it. 2 5 AP 
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Firſt, Then, there are ſome, which come into our Minds 


Ideas of one Senſe. 85 


10 
2 


of Ideas of one Senſe. 
6. I, T. E better to conceive the Heas, we Diviſin of 


receive from Senſation, it may not Simple Ideas. 


be amiſs for us to conſider them, in 42 
reference to the different ways, whereby they make their Ap- 
proaches to our Minds, and make themſelves perceivable by us. 


one Senſæ only. | . At it 
Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the 

Mind by more Senſes than one. 255 20008 3 
Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. TY 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are 

ſuggeſted to the Mind, by all the ways of Senſation and Reflection, * 
We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeyeral Heads. 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas, which have admittance enly through 
ome Senſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 
Light and Colours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue; with their 
ſeveral Degrees, or Shades, and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, 
Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt, come in only by the Eyesz 
All kind of Noiſes, Sounds, and Tones only by the Ears : The 
ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if theſe 
Organs, or the Neryes which are the Conduits, to convey them 
{rom without to their Audience in the Brain, the Mind's Prev 
ſence room (as I may ſo call it) are any of them ſo diſordered, 
as not to e their Functions, they have no Poſtern to be 
admitted by 4 no other way to bring themſelves into view, and 
be perceived by the Underſtand ing. 1% th 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging ta the Touch, are 
Heat and Cold, and Solidity ; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt 
wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, as ſmeoth and rough; or 
elſe more, or leſs firm adheſion of the Parts, as bard ang faft,.. 
tough and brittle, are obvious enougg. Tk Bb 

8 2. 11 f it rp be pear " ag al on parnes 
eular /irzple Ideat, belonging to each Senſe, Nor indeed is it pol-. 
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ſible, if we would, there being a great many more of them he: 


of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtin&, not only in almoſt 


t bis Idea from {4 1711 


i poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idea, which we receive 


| do by an inſurmountable Force, binder the approach of. the parts > 


F 
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longing to moſt of the Senſes, than we have Names for. The va-- 
riety of Smells, which are as many almoſt, if not more than 
Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names. 
Sweet and Stinking commonly ſeryve our turn for theſe Ideas, 
which in effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or dif- 
pleaſing ; though the ſmell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweet, 
are certainly very diſtin Ideas. Nor are the different Taſtes; 
that by our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided 
with Names. Sweet, Bitter, Sowr, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt 
all the Epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs —_— 


every fort of Creatures, but in the different Parts of the ſame 
Plant, Fruit, er Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colours 
and Sounds. I ſhall therefore in the Account of ſimple Ideas, I 
am here giving, content my ſelf to ſet down only ſuch, as are 
moſt material to our preſent Parpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs 
apt to be taken notice of, though they are very frequently the 
Ingredients of our complex Ideas, amongſt which, I think, I may 
well account Solidity; which therefore I ſhall treat of in the 
next Chapter. JJC 
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M receive $. 11 [HE Hes of Solidity we receive by 
our Touch; and it ariſes from the 
!reſiſtance which we find in Body, 
to the entrance of any other Body into the Place it 


more conſtantly. from Senſation; than Solidity. Whether we 
move, or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 
ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther 
ſinking downwards; and the Bodies which we daily handle; 
make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 


of our Hands that preſs them. That which thus hinders the f | 


appteach of two. Bodies, when they are anrky 10 
another, 1 call Solſdity. I will not diſpute, whether + 
hs —- 77% Lo Lo lh, 


this accep⸗ 


„ tation 
{wes ?? 
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tation of the Word ſolid be nearer to its Original Signification: 
than that which Mathematicians uſe it in: It ſuffices, that I 
think, the common Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtifie, 
this Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it Inpene- 
ability, he has my Conſent. Only, I have thought the Term, 
Slidity, the more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe 
of its valgar uſe in that Senſe ; but alſo, becauſe it carries ſome- 
thing more of poſitive in it, than Impererrability, which is ne- 
gative; and is, perhaps, more a conſequence of Solidity, than So- 
lidity it ſelf, This of all other, ſeems the Idea moſt intimately. 
connected with, and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elle to 


be found or imagined, but only in matter: And though our 


Senſes take no notice of it, but in maſſes of matter, of a bulk 
ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; Yet the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther ; 
and conſiders it, as well as Figure, in the minateſt Particle of 
Matter, that can exiſt); and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body, 
where-ever, or however modified. 2 
8. 2, This is the Idea belongs to Body, where- Soudity fil. 
by we conceive it te f Space, The Idea of which Space. 
fling of Space, is, That where we imagine any X 
ſpace taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs 
it, that it exclude all other ſolid Subſtances; and, will for ever 
hinder any two other Bodies, that move towards one another 
in a ſtrait Line, from coming to touch one another, unlels it 
renoves from between them in a 'Line, not parallel to that 
which they move in, This Idea of it, the Bodies which we or- 
dinarily handle, fufficiently furniſh us with, * N 


$ 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Diſtin# from 45 


Bodies out of the ſpace which it poſſeſſes, is ſo Spaces 

great, that no force, how great ſoever, can ſur- 1 
mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a drop of 
Water on all ſides, will never be able to overcome the Reſi- 
ſtance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approachin 
one another, till it be removed out of their way; Whereby 
our Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure ſpace, which is 
capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 
nary Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies af 
adiftance, ſo as they may approach one another, without touch- 
ing or diſplacing any ſolid thing, till their Syperficies come to 
neet : Whereby, I think, we bave the clear Idea of Space withy 
out Solidity. For (not to go ſo far as annihilation of any par: 
cular Body) I ask Whether f Man ganngt have the 1des ihe 
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88 Ip EA of Solidity. 
the motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other ſue: 
ceeding immediately into its Place? I think, 'tis evident he can: 
The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Idea 
of Motion in another, than the Idea of a ſquare Figure in one 
Body includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in another. ] do not 
ask, whether Bodies do fo exiſt, that the motion of one Body 
cannot really be without the motion of another. To determine 
this either way, is to beg the Queſtion for, or againſt à Vacuum. 
But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot have the Idea of one 
Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? And, I think, this no 
ane will deny: If fo, then the Place it deſerted, gives us the Idea 
of puce Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may 
enter, without either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any thing, 
When the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, the ſpace it filled in the 
Tube is certainly the ſame, whether any other Body follows 
the motion of the Sucker or no: Nor does it imply a contradi- 
Rion, that upon the motion of one Body, another, that is only 
continguous to it, ſhould not follow it. The Neceſſity of ſuc 
à motion, is built only on the Suppoſition, that the World is 
full; but not on the diſtinct Ideas of Space and Solidity : Which | 
re as different as Reſiſtance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and 
not Protruſion. And that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, 
por very Diſputes about a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is 
ewed in another Place, As ER e 
„ FS. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from Hard. 
From Hard» neſs, in that Solidity conſiſts in repletion, and fo 
neſs. * © -an otter Excluſion of other Bodies out of the ſpace 
iitt poſſeſſes; but Hardneſs, in a firm Coheſion of ! 
the parts of Matter, making up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, fo _ 
the whole does not eaſily change its Figure. And indeed Har 
nd Soft are Names that we give to; things, only in relation ſto 
he Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; that being generally call'd 
hard by us, which will put us to Pain, ſooner than change Fi- 
gure by the preſſure of any part of our Bodies; and that, on the 
ontrary, ſoft, which changes the Situation of its parts upon an 


eaſic, and uripainful touch. e | 
- Bat this Difficulty of changing the Situation. of the ſenſible 
rts amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 


| no more Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the 


ſofteſt ; nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid than Water. For 
though the two flat ſides of two pieces of Marble, will more 
eaſily apptoach each other, between which. there is nothing but 
Water or Ait, than if there be a Diamond between them: Yet 
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+ is not, that the parts of the Diamond are more ſalid than 
thoſe of Water, or feſiſt more; but becauſe the parts of Water, 


| being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by a ſide- 


motion be more eaſily removed, and give way to the approach: 
of the two pieces of Marble: But if they could be kept from 


making Place, by that ſide-motion, they would eternally hinder 


the approach of theſe two pieces of Marble, as much'as the 
Diamond; and 'twould be as impoſſible by any force, to ſar- 
mount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Reſiſtance of the 
parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the World will as 
invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two other Bodies, if 
it be not put out of the way, but remain between them, as the 
hardeſt that can be found, or imagin'd. He that ſhall fill a 
yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will quickly find 
its Reſiſtance : And he that thinks, that nothing but Bodies, 
that are hard, can keep his Hands from approaching one ano- 
ther, may be pleaſed to make a trial, with the Air incloſed in 
z Foot-Ball. The Experiment I have been told was made at 
Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with Water, and 
exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft a Body as 
Water. For the Golden Globe thus filled, being put into a 


Metal, and finding no room for a nearer approach of its Par- 
ticles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a Dew, and 
{ fell in Drops, before the ſides of the Globe could be made to 
yield to the violent compreſſion of the Engine, that ſqueezed it. 

5. F. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Extenſion - n 
of Body diſtinguiſhed from the Extenſion of Space. On Solidiry 
The Extenſion of Body being nothing, but the depends Ink 


coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, move- pulſe, Ri- 


able Parts; and the Extenſion of Space, the conti- ance, and 

nuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable Protraſſon. 
the Solidity of Bodies allo depends t 

mutual Fm) 

and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which, I confeſs m 

ſelf one) who perſuade themſelves, they have clear and diſtin 

Ideas; and that they can think on Space, without any thing 

in it, that reſiſts, 'or is protruded by Body. This is the Idea 0 


| hs Space, which they think they have as clear, as any Idea 
[ 


ey can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea of the di- 
ſtance, between the oppoſite Parts of a concave Super ficies, be- 


be equally as clear; ee ee eee 


between z 


Preſs, which was driven by the extreme force of Skrews, the 
Water made it ſelf way through the Pores of that very cloſe 


1 
, Reſiſtance, and Protruſiun. of ona Space then, 


e 
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between and on the other ſide, they r That 


they have, diſtinct from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſome. 
thing that. fills Space, that can be protruded by the impulſe of 
other Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, that 
have not theſe two Ideas diſtin but confound them, and make 


but one of them. I know not, how Men, who have the ſame 


Idea, under different Names, or different Ideas, under the ſame 
Name, can, in that Caſe, talk with one another, any more than 
a Man who not being Blind, or Deaf, has diſtin& Ideas of the 
Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could diſcourſe 
concerning Scarlet-Colour with the Blind Man, I mention in a- 
nother Place, who ſanſied, that the Idea of Scarlet was like the 
Sound of a Trumpet. | 
5. 6. If any one asks me, What this Solidity is, 
| What it is. I ſend him to his Senſes to inform him: Let him 
. ___. put a Flint, or a Foot-Ball between his Hands; 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he 
thinks this not a ſufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, 
and wherein it conſiſts ; I promiſe to tell him, what it is, and 
wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me what thinking is, or wherez 
in it conſiſts; or explain to me, what Extenſion or Motion is, 
which, perhaps, ſeems much eaſier. The fimple Ideas we have 
are ſuch, as experience teaches them us; but if beyond that, 
we endeayour, by Words, to make them. clearer in the Mind, 
we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about to clear u 
the Darkneſs of a Blind Man's mind, by baſking, and to dil- 
courſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours. The Reaſon of 
this, I (hall ſhew, in another Place. F 
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p Simple Ideas, of divers Senſes. 


"HE Heat we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space, 
or Extenfion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion: For theſe make 
2 rceivable Impreſſions, both. on the Eyes and Touch; 
and we can receive and convey into our Minds the Ideas of our 
- Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, both by 1 55 

and feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak more at large of thelc 
In another place, I here only enumérate them, CH 41 


OY 
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Ideas of Senfat ian and Reflettion; i 9 
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CHA FL 
Of Simple Ideas of Refletion: 
= 5. | T: E Mind receiving the Ideas, men · Are the Oges 


| tioned in the foregoing Chapters, Lations of rhe 
ke > from without, when it . its Mind about ita 
b ew inward upon it ſelf, and obſerves its own ober Ideas. 
© laions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from thence | 
other Ideas, which are as capable to be the Objects of its Con- 
templation, as any of thoſe it received from foreign things. | 
6. 2. The two great and principal Actions ß 
the Mind, which are moſt frequently conſidered, , The Idea of 
nd which are fo frequent, that every one that © 1 og 4 
pleaſes, may take notice of em in himſelf, are theſe — 7 55 kl 5 
Mo: > | Ge | have — g 
Perception, or Thinking, and | re 258 
Volition, or Willing. 8 8 RefteBtion, 
The Power of Thinking is called the VUnderfanding, and the 
Power of Volition is called the Will, and theſe two Powers 
abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome ol 
the ee. yd _ _ _ - a bs as are Re- 
nembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, Knowledge, Faith, &c. 
| ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, EH * L 224 
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convey themſelves into the Mind, Pain * * 
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92 Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. | 
5. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join then 
ſelves to almoſt all our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: 
And there is ſcarce any affection of- our Senſes from without 
any retired thought of our Mind within, which is not able to 
oduce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, I would 
be underſtood to fignifie whatſoever delights or moleſts us; 
whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our Minds, or an thing 
rating on onr Bodies. For whether we call it Satisfaction, 
Deligbt, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c. on the one ſide; or Uneaſi- 
neſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, &c. on the 
other, they are ſtil! but different degrees of the ſame thing, and 
belong to the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, Delight, or Uneaſineſs; 
which are the Names I ſhall moſt commonly uſe for thoſe two 
ſorts of Ideas, = cet 
S. 3. The infinite Wiſe: Author of our Being, having given 
us the Power over ſeveral parts of our Bodies, to move or keep 
them at reſt, as we think fit; and alſo by the motion of them, 
to move our ſelves, and our contiguous Bodies, in which con- 


fiſts all the Actions of Body: Having allo given a Power to 


our Minds, in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe, amongſt its Ideas, 
which it will think on, and to purſue the enquiry of this or 
that Subject with confideration and attention, to excite us to 
theſe Actions of thinking and motion, that we are capable of, 
I Has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral Senſa- 
tions, a Perception of Delight. If this were wholly ſeparated 
| om all our outward Senſations, and inward Thoughts, we 
outd have no reaſon to. prefer one Thought or Action, to a- 
' nothef ; Negligence, to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. And ſo 
- we ſhonld neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds; but 
tet our Thoughts (if [ may ſo, call it). run adrift, without any 
direction or deſign ; and ſuffer the Ideas of our Minds, like un- 
regarded ſhadows, to make their „ 1 there, as it hap- 
pen d, Without attending to them. In which tate; Man, how- 
ever furniſhed with the Faculties of Underſtanding and Will, 
would be a very idle unattive Creature, and paſs his time only 
in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has therefore pleaſed our Wile 
Creator, to annex to ſeveral Objects, and to the Ideas which we 
receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of our Thoughts, à con- 
comitant pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Objects, to ſeveral degrees, 
that thoſe Faculties which he had endowed us with, might not 


7 - 


remain wholly idle, and unemploy'd'by us. 
8. + Pain has the ſame efficacy and uſe ta ſet us on work, 
rr, we being as ready tan. Err fare 
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ni void that, as to purſue this: Only this is worth our conſide- 
n: nation, That Pain is often produced by the ſame Objects and RN: 
It, that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near CenjunRion, whic 
to WM makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where we expected 
id Wl Pleaſure, gives us new occaſion of admiring the Wiſdom and 
$3 Goodnels of our Maker, who deſigning the preſervation of our 
ng Being has annexed Pain to the application of many things to 
n, our Bodies, to warn us of the harm that they will do; and as 
H. advices to withdraw from them. But he not deſigningfour pre- 
be Wl fervation Barely, but the preſervation of every. Part and Organ 
1d in its perfection, hath, in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe 
S; WM wry /deas, which delight us. Thus Heat, that is very agreeable 
o to us in one degree, by a little greater increaſe of it, proves no 

ordinary torment, and the moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible Objects, 
en Light it ſelf, if there be too much of it, if. increaſed beyond a 
© WM due proportion to our Eyes, cauſes a very painful Senſation, 
Which is wiſely and favourably ſo ordered by Nature, - that 
when arfy Obje& does, by the vehemency of it, operation, dif- 
order the inſtruments of Senſation, who ſtructures cannot but 
he very nice and delicate, we might by the pain, be warned to 
withdraw, before the Organ be quite put out-of order, and ſa 


to be unfitted for its proper Functions for the future. The con- 
„ (eration of thoſe Objects that produce it, may well perſwadg 
ss, That this is the end or uſe of Pain. For though great Light . . 
d be inſufferable to our Eyes, yet the higheſt degree of Darknels 
e docs not at all diſeaſe them: becauſe the cauſing no diſorderly 
„notion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd, in its natural 
lo fate. But yet exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; be- 


cauſe it is equally diſtructive to that temper, which is neceſſary 
to the preſervation of Life, and the exerciſe of the ſeveral fun- 
ions of the Body, and which conſiſts in a moderate degree of 


WM Warmth; or if you pleaſe, a motion of the inſenſible parts of 
„or Bodies, confin'd within certain bounds. = 8 
I'M s, 5. Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why God 
lich ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of Pleaſure and Pain, 
ilc E n all the things that environ and affett us; and blended them to- 
- zether, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to do 


with ; that we finding Imperfe&ion, Diſſatisfactien, and want of 
compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments which the Creatures 
an afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, with 
whom there is fulneſs. of Joy, and at whoſe Right Hand are Plea- 
ſures for evermore,  _ „ 

9. G. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, derne 
A DE make 
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$4 Ideas of Senſation and Reſlecd ion. 
il make the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain clearer to ug 
Pleaſure, and than our own Experience does, which is the only 
Pain way that we are capable of having them; yet the 
. conſideration of the Reaſon, why they are annexed 
to ſo many other Ideas, ſerving to give us due ſentiments of the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Soveraign Diſpoſer of all Thing 
may not be unſuitable to the main and of theſe Enquiries : 115 
knowledge and veneration of Him, being the chief end of all our 
Thoughts, and the proper buſineſs of all Underſtandings. Mt 
2 S8. 7. Exiſtence and Unity, are two other Idea, i i 
Exiftence and that are ſuggeſted to the Underſtanding, by every Mr 
Unity- Object without, and every Idea within. When MW 
nt Idea are in our Minds, we conſider them as being W / 
actually there, as well as we conſider things to be actually with Wii 
out us; which is, that they Exiſt, or have Exifence : And what- 
ever we can conſider as one thing, whether a real Being, or Idea, 
ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding, the Idea of Unity, 
| 3 8. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe {imple Idea 

| Power. which we receive from Senſation and Reflection. Fot 
"© _ obſerving in our ſelves, that we can, at pleaſure, Ws; 
move ſeveral part of our Bodies, which were at reſt; the effects 
alſo, that natural Bodies are able to produce in one another, or. 
eurring every moment to our Senſes; we both theſe ways get 
the Idea of Power. Ho 
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ts S. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another Idea, which 
Sycceſſiome though ſuggeſted by our Senſes, yet is more con- 
| ſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in our own {MW 
Minds; and that is the Idea of Succeſſion, For if we look im- e. 
mediately into our ſelves, and reflect on what is obſeryable there; Wi: 
we ſhall find our Ideas always, whilſt we are awake, or have any MW! 
thought paſſing in train, one going, and another coming, with- fa. 
out intermiſſiovn. 1 CS: 
. 6. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as N 
Simple Ideas I think) the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple Idas 
abe Materials which the Mind has, and out of which is made 
of «ft our all its other Knowledge; all which it receives only 
Knowleage. 5 = two forementioned ways ef Senſation and 
Reftection. RE. 
Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for the caps 
cious Mind of Man to expatiate-in, which takes its flight fat- 
ther than the Stars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the 
World; that extends its thoughts often, even beyond the of- 
moſt expanſion of Matter; and makes exeurſtons into that in- 


confipte: 


a \ 
Simple IDE AS. 


-» bonprehenſible Inane. I grant all this, but deſire any one to 
hy 1 any ſimple Idea, which is not received from one of thoſe In- 
the lr before · ment ioned, or any complex Idea not made aut of thoſe 
e imple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few ſimple 
the eas ſufficient to 3 the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Ca- 
„ pacity; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Know- 
1 ledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, 
or f we conſider how many Words may be made out of the va- 
tous compoſition of Twenty Four Letters; or if. going one 
is; ep farther, we will but reflect on the variety of combinations 
ry my be made, with barely one of the above-mentioned Ideas, 
en Wiz. Number, whoſe ſtock is inexhauſtible, and truly infinite: 
ng WY Ind what a large and immenſe field, doth Extenſion alone afford 
th. W the Mathematicians ? — 1 88 
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0 Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Simple 
: . . Jacas.: 2 WL˙' 


on 'tis to be conſidered, That what - from priva- 
Ky | JA ſever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as tie Cauſes. 
vn Wt be able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any | 
m- bderception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Under- 
ſtanding a ſimple Idea; which, whatever be the external cauſe 
of it, when it comes to be taken notice of, by. our diſcerning 
Raculty, it is by the Mind looked on and conſidered there, to 
tea real poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as mueh as any other 
ntatſoeyer ; though perhaps, the cauſe of it be but a privation 
n the ſubject. 


; I, ( J e the ſimple Ideas of Senſati- Poſitive Ideas 


4 | 6a 
de . 5. 2. Thus the Idea of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
ly hite and Black, Motion and Reft, are equally clear and po- 
nd e /deas in the Mind; though, perhaps, ſome of the cauſes 


mich produce them, are barely Fins in thoſe Subjects, 
tom whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Under- 
landing, in its view of them, conſiders all as diſtin& poſitive 
Meas, without taking notice of the Cauſes that produce them; 
"ich is an enquiry not belonging to the Ide a, as it is in the 
lnderſtanding; but to the nature of the thing exiſting with- 

| b 1 


4 WF. 
96 / Simple IDEAS. | 
out us. Theſe are two very different things, and careful! 
be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one thing to perceive, and know4 e 
Adea of White or Black, and quite another to examine whar 
kind of Particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the Superficiez 
to make any Object appear White or Black. | ' 
S8. 3. A Painter or Dyer, who never enquired into their 
Cauſes, hath the Ideas of White and Black, and other Colours 
© -as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinaly in his Underſtanding, an 
perhaps more diſtinctly, than the Philoſopher, who bad buſied 
himſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows hoy 
far. either of them is in its cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
Alea of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind, than that of White, 
home ver the cauſe of that Colour in the external Object, may be 
only a privation. 5 „ 0 
8. 4. If it were the deſign of my preſent Undertaking, to en. 

quire into the natural cauſes and manner of Perception, I ſhould 
offer this as a reaſon why a / gr wg cauſe might, in ſomes caſes 
at leaſt, produce a poſitive Idea, viz. That all Senſation being 
produced in us, only by different degrees and modes of Motion 
In our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by external Objects, the 
abatement of any former motion, mult as neceſſarily produce 
new Senſation, as the variation or increaſe of it ; and fo introduce 
a new Idea, which depends only on a different motion of the ani 
mal Spirits in that Organ. | TA cots, 3 
S. 5. But whether this be ſo, or no, I will not here deter- 
mine, bat appeal to every one's own Experience, whether the 


| ſhadow of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing, but the ab- 


ſence of Light (and the more the abſence of Light is, the more 
- Giſcernable is the ſhadow) does not, when a Man looks on it, 
- cauſe as clear and poſitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man him: 
ſelf, though covered over with clear Sun ſhine? And the Picture 
of a Shadow, is a poſitive thing, Indeed, we have zegative 
Names, which ſtand not directly tor poſitive Ideas, but for their 
abſence, ſuch as Inſipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which Words denote 
poſitive Ideas; v. g. Tafte, Sound, Being, with a Signification of 


their abſence, | : „ 
5 S. 6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to ke 
- Poſitive Idea Darknels. For ſuppoſing a Hole perfectly Dark, 
from priva- from whence no Light is reflected, tis certain one 
"ve Cauſes. may ſee the Figure of it; or it may be Painted ; ot 
whether the Ink, I write with, makes ary otnet 
Idea, is a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aſſigned 
of poſitive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion 3.20 in 


„ he FEEDS; i, , 
Truth, it will be hard to determine, whether there be really 
any Ideas from a privative Cauſg till it be determined, Whether 
felt be any more à Privation than Motion. ES 
5 7. To diſcover the Nature of our Ideas the Ideas in the 
better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it will Mind. Quali- 
he convenient to diſt inguiſh the as they are Ideas #7 in Bodies. 
or Perceptions iti our Minds; and as they are Mo- | Fl 
difications of matter in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch Perceptions in 
is; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually is dohe) that 
they are exactly the Images and Reſemblauces of ſomething inhe- 
rent in the Subject; tnoſt of thoſe of Senſation being in the 
Mind no more the likeneſs of ſomethings exiſting without us, 
than the Names, that ſtand for them are the likeneſs of our 
ldeas, which yet upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us. 
6. 8, Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it (elf, of is the im- 
nediate object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that 
[call Idea; and. the Power to produce any Idea in our Mind, 
call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. Thus a Snow- 
ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of White, Cold, 
and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in us, as, they are- 
in the Snow-ball, I call Ole, and as they are Senſations, of, 
Perceptions; in our Underſtandings, I call chem Ideas. ; why 
ldeas, if I ſpeak of them ſometimes, as in the things themſelves, l 
yould be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in the Objects 
which produce them in us. FER uh; 
$. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies are, Primary . 


irſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the Body, lities. 


in what Eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the al-;,  _.. 
trations and changes it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed upon 
it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in e- 
rery Particle of Matter, which has bulk enough to be perceived; 
and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of Matter, 


Lenſes, v. g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, 


— 


98 What Ideas Reſemblances. 
kon d as fo many diſtin Bodies, after diviſion make a tertaiſ 
Number. Theſe I call eviginal or N Qualities of Body, 
which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple Ideas in us, Viz, 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 

8. 10. 2dly, Such Qualities, which in truth are nothing in the 
Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations 
Cl, i, e. by the Bulk, Figure, Tex- 


in us by their _—_ 
ture, and Motion of their inſenſible parts, as Colours, Sounds, 


Taſtes, &c. Theſe I call Secondary Qualities. To theſe might 


be added a third fort, which are allowed to be barely Powers, 
though they are as much real Qualities in the Subject, as thoſe 
which I, to comply with the common way of ſpeaking, call 
Qualities, but for diſtinion Secondary Qualities, For the power 
in Fire to produce a new Colour, or conſiſtency in Wax or Clay 
by its primary Qualities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as the 
power it has to produce in me a new Idea or Senſation of 
Warmth or Burning, which I felt not before, by the ſame pri- 
mary Qualities, viz, The Bulk, Texture and Motion of its ins 
ſenſible parts, 


How primary 5, 11. The next thing to be conſider d is, how 


Dralities Bodies produce Ideas in us, and that is manifeſtly 
roduce their by impulſe, the only way which we can conceive 
deas. Bodies operate in. | 


„ =: oj S. 12. If then external Objects be not united to 
our Minds, when they produce Ideas in it; and yet we perceive 
theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly fall under our 
Senſes, tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence continued 
by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome parts of our Bodies, 
to the Brains, or the ſeat of Senſation, there to produce in our 
Minds the particular Ideas we - have of them. And ſince the Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies of an obſer- 
vable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance by the fight , tis 
evident ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come from them 
to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain ſome Motion, 
which produces theſe Ideas, which we have of them in us. 
8 S. 13. After the ſame manner; that the Idea 
Hoem Secon- of theſe original Qualities are produced in us, we 
may conceive, that the Ideas of Secondary Qualities 
are alſo produced, viz. by the operation of inſenſible 
Particles on our Senſes, For it being maniteſt, that there are 
Bodies, and good ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, 
that we cannot, by any of our Senſes diſcover either their Bulky 
Figure, or Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the me — 
. . 5 Water, 
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Primary Qualities: 
Water, and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 
much ſmaller than the Particles of Air, or Water, as the Parti- 
cles of Air or Water, are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ſtones. Let 
us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Figure, 
Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeveral Organs 
of our Senſes produce in us thoſe different Senſations, which 
we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, v. g. that 4 
Violet, by the impulſe of ſuch inſenfible Particles of matter of 
peculiar Figures, and Bulks, and in different degrees and modifi- 
cations of their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of the Blue Colour; 
and ſweet Scent of that Flower to be produced in our Minds. 
It being no more impoiſible, to conceive, that God ſhould an- 
nex ſuch Ideas to ſuth Motions, with which they have no ſimi- 
litude; than that he ſhould annex the Idea of Pain to the Mo- 
tion of a piece of Steel dividivg our Fleſh, with which that Idea 
hath no reſemblance. 22 | 
6. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may 
be underſtood alſo of Taftes, and Sounds, and other the like ſen- 
fible Qualities 1, which, whatevet reality we by miſtake, attribute 
tothem, are in truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, but 
Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend on 
thoſe primary Qualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
ofparts; as 1 have ſaid; : 
8. 550 From whence I think it is eaſy to draw Ideas pri- 
this Obſervation, chat the Ideas of primary Quali- mary Quali- 
ties of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and their e are Re- 
Patternsdo really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves; ſemblances; of 
but the Ideas, produced in us ee Secondary Qua ſecondary not. 
lities, have no reſemblance of them at all. There is 5 
nothing like our Ideas, exiſting in the Bodies themſelves. They 
are in the Bodies, we denominate from them, only a Power to 
2 thoſe Senſations in us: And what is Sweet, Blue, or 
arm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of 
the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we call ſo. 
S. 16. Flame is denominated Hot and Light; Snom, White and 
Cold ;, and Manna, White and Sweet, from the Ideas they produce 
in us, Which Qualities are commonly thought to be the ſame 
in thoſe Bodies, that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one the perfe& 
reſemblance of the other, as they are ina Mirror; and it would 
by moſt Men be judged very extravagant, if one ſhould ſay o- 
therwiſe, And yet he, that will confider, that the ſame Fire, 
that at one diſtance produces in us the Senſation of Warmth, does 
# 2 nearer approach, produce OY the far different * 
7 ; A * "0 0 
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| 200 ' Getonaary Qualities. 
| of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what Reaſon he has to (ay? 
That his Idea of Warmth, which was produced in him by 15 
Fire, is actually in the Fire; and his Idea of Pain, which the 
— Fire produced in him the ſame way, is not in the Fire, 
hy is Whiteneſs and Coldnefs in Snow, and Pain not, when 
it produces the one and the other Idea in us; and can do neither 
ot by the Bulk, Figure, Number, and Motion of its folid 
arts | 
S. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of the 
parts of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any one's Senſes 
perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called real 
Qualities, becanſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But Light, 
Heat, Whiteneſs, or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, thay 
Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senſation of them; 
let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear Sounds; 
let the Palate not Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell, and all Colours, 
Taſtes, Odors, and Sounds; as they are ſuch particular Ideas, 
vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, i. e. Bulk, 
Figure, and Motions of Parts. 
S. 18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produce 
in us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by being re- 
moved from one place to another, the Idea-of Motion. This 
Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna moving: 
A Circle or Square are the lame, whether in Idea or Exiſtence; 
in the Mind, or in the Manna: And this, both Motion and Fi. 


gure are really in the Manna, whether we take Notice of them or 


no: This every Body is ready to agree to. Beſides, Manna by 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of its Parts, has a Pow- 
er to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of acute 
Pains, or Gripings in us. That theſe Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain 
are not in the Manna, but Effects of its Operations on us, and 
are no where when we feel them not: This alſo every one rea- 
diy agrees to. And yet Men are hardly to be brought to think, 
that Sweernefs and Whiteneſs are not really in Manna; which are 
but the Effects of the Operations of Manna, by the motion, fize, 
and figure of its Particles on the Eyes and Palate ; as the Pain 
and Sickneſs cauſed by Manna, are confeſſedly nothing, but the 
effects of its Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the ſize, 
motion, and figure of its inſenſible parts; (for by nothing elle 
can a Body Operate, as has been proved :) As if it could not 
Operate on the Eyesand Palate, and thereby produce in the 
Mind particular diſtinct Ideas, which in it ſelf it has not, as well 
as we allow it can Operate en the Guts and ' Stomach, and ons 
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Secondary Qualities, or 
by produce diſtinct Ideas, which in it ſelf it has not. "Theſe Ideas 
being all effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral parts 
of our Bodies, by the ſize, figure, number, and motion of its 
Parts, why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate, ſhould ra- 
ther be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe produced 
by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sickneſs, Ideas 
that are the effects of Manna, ſhould be thought to be no where 
when they are not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs and Whitenels, 
effets of the ſame Manna on other parts of the Body, by ways 
equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt in the Manna, 


hen they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome Reaſon to 


explain. 
q 19. Let us conſider the red and white Co- Ideas of pri- 
fours in Porphyry - Hinder light but from ſtriking mar) Qialitieg 
on it, and its Colours Vaniſh; it no longer pro- are reſemb lan- 
duces any ſuch Ideas in us: Upon the return of ©» of ſecon- 
Light, it produces theſe appearances on us again. 449 not, 
Can any one think any real Alterations are made | 
in the Porphyry, by the preſence or abſence of Light; and that 
thoſe Ideas of whiteneſs and redneſs, are really in orplyry m 
the light, when ' tis plain it has no colour in the dark ;, It has, in- 


deed, ſach a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, | 
as are apt by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome parts of 


that hard ſtone, to produce in as the Idea of Redneſs, and from 
others the Idea of Whiteneſs : But Whiteneſs or Redneſs are not 


in it at any time, but ſuch a texture, that hath the power tq 6 


produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 1 
5. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will 


be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily ane,” | 
What real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any. | 


Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it? 


S. 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may 
be able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at the ſame 
time, may produce the Idea of Cold by one Hand, and of 
Heat by the other: Whereas it is impoſlible, that the ſame 
Watts if thoſe Ideas were really in it, ſhould at the ſame time 
be both Hot and Cold. For if we imagine Warmth, as it is in 
our Hands, to be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of Motion in 
the minute Particles of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may un- 
derſtand, how it is poſſible, that the ſame Water may at the 
ſame time produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold 
in the other; which yet Figure never does, that never produ- 
fing the Idea of a ſquare On i which has produced 
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W ther we perceive them or no; and w 
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the Idea of a Globe by another, But if the Senſation of Heat 


and Cold, be nothing but the increaſe or diminution of the mo- 
tion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Corpuſcles 


| f of any other Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if that mo- 


tion be greater in one Hand, than in the other; if a Body be ap- 
plied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Particles a grea- 


ter motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and a leſs than in 


thoſe of the other, it will encreaſe the motion of the one Hand, 
and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the different Senſations of 
Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. Lv. | 
5. 22. Ihavein what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phy- 
ſical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it 
being neceſſary, to make the Nature of Senſation a little un- 
derſtood, and to make the difference between the Qualities in Bo, 
dies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be diſtinctly 
conceived, without which it were impoſlible to diſcourſe intelli- 
gibly of them ; I hope, I ſhall be pardoned this little Excurſt- 
on into natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our preſent 
= Enquiry, to diſtingviſh the primary, and real Qualities of Bodies, 
= which are always in them, (viz, Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, 
Number, and Motion, or Reſt, and are ſometimes perceive 
by us, viz. when the Bodies they are in, are big enough ſing] 
to be diſcerned from thoſe ſecondary and imputed Qualities, whic 
are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of thoſe primary 
ones, when they. operate, without being diſtinctly diſcerned , 
= whereby we alſo may come to know what Ideas are, and what 
mare not Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in the Bodies, 
ue denominate from them. | - = 
= S. 23. The Oualities then that are in Bodies 
Wo Three forts of rightly conſidered, are of Three ſorts, 


1 Qualities in 

44 _—_ # Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, 
and Motion, or Reſt of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, whe- 
þ hen they are of that ſize, 
that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe an Idea of the thing, 


as it is in it ſelf, as is plain in artificial things, Theſe I cal pri- 


mary Qualities, 8 | | 

Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of its in- 
ſenſible primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on 
any of our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different Ideas of 
ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſts, &c. Theſe are uſually 


| called ſenſible Qualities. 


| Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of the 
1 7.9 0, 1 - JR 
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particular Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch a 
change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Body, 
25 to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from what it did 
before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax White, and 
Fire to make Lead Fluid; Theſe are uſually called Powers. 


The Firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, 1 think, may be properly. 
called real Original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the. 
things themſelves, whether they are perceived or no; and upon 


their different Modifications it is, that the ſecondary Qualities 


depend. : 
The other two, are only Powers to act differently upon other 


things, which Powers reſult from the different Modifications of 
thoſe primary Qualities, 


8. 24. But though cheſe tno later ſorts of Qualities The 1ſt are 
are Powers barely, and nothing but Powers, rela- Reſ-mblances, 
ting to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting from „ T%* 2d. 
the different Modifications of the original Quali- ebought Re- 
ties; yet they are generally otherwiſe thought of. ſemblances, 
For the ſecond. Sort, vix. The Powers to produce * 1 
ſeveral Ideas in us by our Senſes, are looked upon as, 1 7 i jag 
real Qualities, in the things thus affecting us: But hon he ſor 
the third Sort are call d, and efteem'd barely Powers, 1 
. g. the Idea of Heat, or Light, which we receive by our Eyes, 
or touch from the Sun, are commonly thought real Qualities, 
exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething more than meer Powers im it. 
But when we conſider the Sun, in reference to Wax, which it 
melts or blanches, we look upon the Whiteneſs and Softneſs pro- 
duced in the Wax, not as Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produ- 
red by Powers in it: Whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe Quali 
ties of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I 
am warmed, or enlightned by the Syn, are no otherwiſe in the | 

Sun, than the changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or 
melted, are in the Sun. They are all of them equally Powers in 
the Sun, depending on its primary Qualities; whereby it is able 
in the one caſe; ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Moti- 
on of ſome of the inſenſible Parts of my Eyes, or Hands, as there- 
by to produce ip me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other, 
it is able ſa to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion ol 
the inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produce 
in me the diſtin Ideas of White and Fluid. 1 
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5. 25. The Reaſon, My the one are ordinarily taken for real 
Qualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, becauſe 
the Ideas we have of diſtin& Colours, Sounds, &c. containing 
nothing at all in them, of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are 
not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Qualities, 
which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Production; 
and with which, they have not any apparent Congruity, or 
conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we are fo forward 
to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the reſemblances of ſomething 
really exiſting in the Objects themſelyes: Since Senfation diſco- 
vers nothing of Bulk. Figure, or Motion of parts in their pro- 
guction; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies by their Bulk, Fi- 
Sure, and Motion, ſhould produce in the Mind the Ideas of 
Blue, or Yellow, Cc. But in the other Caſe, in the Operati: 
ons of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of another, we plain- 
Iy diſcover, that the Quality produced, hath commonly no re- 
ſemblance with any thing in the thing producing it; were - 
fore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power. For though re- 
ceiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, we are apt 
to think, tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch a Quality in 
the Sun: Yet when we ſee Wax, or a fare Face, receive change of 

Zolour from the Sun, we cannot imagine, that to be the Recep- 
tion or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, becauſe we find not 


| thoſe diſſerent Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our Senſes, being able 


to obſerve a likeneſs, or unlikeneſs of ſenſible Qualities in two dif: 


WE ferent external Objects, we forwardly enough conclude the Pro- 


duction of any ſenſible Quality in any Subject, to be an Effet 
of bare Power, and not the Communication of any Quality, 
which was really in the Efficient, when we find no ſuch ſenſible 
Quality in the thing that produced it. But our Senſes, not being 
able fo diſcover any unlikeneſs bet ween the Idea produced in 
us, and the Quality of the object producing it, we are apt to 
imagine, that our Ideas are Reſemblances of ſomething in the 


Objects, and not the Effects of certain Powers, placed in the | 


45 


Midification of their Primary Qualities, with which Primary 
Qaalities the Ideas produced in us haye no reſemblance, + 

FKeon do, . . 20. To conclude, beſides thoſe before. men- 
Qalities tub- tioned Primary Qualities in Bodies, viz. Bulk, Fir 
; ft, Im. gure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their 
WW mmtdrately per- ſolid Parts; all the reſt whereby we take Notice 
WM Gcivable,zdly, of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
M:aiatelypei» are nothing elſe, but ſeveral Powers in them, de: 


finale. pending on thoſe primary Qualities; whered? 
J F 17. | 85 e 1 8 N ; * hey 
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they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
bn — ſeveral different Ideas in us 5 Or elſe by Oper ating on 


other Bodies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in us, different from what be- 


bre they did. The former of theſe, J. think, may be called S- 


condary Qualities, immediately perceivable : the latter, Secondary 
Qualities, mediately percervaple, | + 
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CHAP. N. 
Of P erception. 


1 Pe as it is the firſt Faculty of 1 the firſt 


the Mind, exerciſed about our Ideas; Simple Idea of 

ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we Riſſection. 
have from Ręflection, and is by ſome called Think: _ | 
ing in general. Though Thinking, in the Propriety of the Eng- 
;þ Tongue, ſignifies that ſort of Operation of the Mind about its 
Meas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, with ſome Degree 
ofvoluntary Attention, conſiders any thing. For in bare naked 
perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive; and 
what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving, | | 

g. 2. What Perception is, every one will know Perception is 
ern on what he does himſelf, when only when the 
le ſees; hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by any Mind recei veg 
diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what ebe Impreſſion. 
paſſes in his own Mind, cannot miſs it; And if he 3 1 fa 
does not reflect, all the Words in the World, cannot make him 
lave any Notion of it. | 


. 3. This is certain, That whatever Alterations are made in 
the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever Impreſſions 
are made on the outward Parts, if they are not taken Notice of 
yithin, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bodies, 
with no other Effect, than it does a Billet, unleſs the Motion 
te continued to the Brain, and there the Senſe of Heat, or Idea 
of Pain, be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts actual Per- 
thtion, * F | | 

. 4 How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 
his Mi is intently employ'd in the Contemplation of ſome Ob- 
kits; and curiouſly ſurveying ſome Ideas that are there, it takes 
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no notice of impreſſions of ſounding Bodies, made upon the Or: 


* — — — — 


"Y 


gan of Hearing, with the fame Alteration, that uſes to be for 
the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient impulſe there may 
be on the Organ; but it not reaching the Obſervation of the 
Mind, there follows no Perception: And though the motion, 
that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound, be made in the Ear, yet 
no ſound is heard. Want of Senſation in this caſe, is not 


through any deſect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are 


leſs affected, than at other times, when he does hear: But that 
which uſes to produce the Idea, though conveyed in by the uſual 
Organ, not being taken notice of ia the Underſtanding, and ſo 
imprinting no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senfatjon, 
So that where-ever there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſome Idea 
is actually produced, and preſent in the Underſtanding, 
Children, b S. 5. Therefore, I doubt not but Children, by 
they have I. the exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects, that 
dea in the affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas, 
Womb, have before they are Born, as the unavoidable Effects, 
none Innate · either of the Bodies that environ them, or elle of 
8 thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer; amongſt 
which (if one may conjecture concerning things not very capa- 
ble of Examination) I think the Ideas of Hunger and Warmth, 
are two ; which 1 are ſome of the firſt that Children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 
S. 6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children 
receive ſome Ideas before they come into the World, yet theſe 
fimple Ideas are far from thoſe Innate Principles, which ſome cow 


tend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here mentioned, | 


being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Affections of 
the Body, which happen to them there, and ſo depend on ſome 
thing exterior to the Mind; no otherwiſe differing in thicir 
manner of production from other Ideas derived from Senſe, bit 
only in che precedency of Time: Whereas thoſe Innate Princi 
ples are ſuppoſed to be quite of another Nature; not coming op 
the Mind by any accidental Alterations in, or Operations on ti 
Body; but, as it were, original Characters impreſſed upon it, 
in the very firſt moment of its Being and Conſtitution, 
S. 7. As there are ſome Ideas, which we may 
- Which Ideas reaſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into the 
rſt, is note- Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient to 
dent. the Neceſſities of their Life, and «Being there: 50 

Kaaaſter they are Born, thoſe Ideas are the earlieft im 
printed, which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities, which fiſt ”_ 


CS 
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i them 5 amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, 
nor of the weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is, 
to be furniſhed with all ſuch Ideat, as have no pain accompa- 
nying them, may be a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in 
Children new-born, who always turn their Eyes to that part 
from whence the Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But 
the Ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt, being various, accord- 
ing to the divers circumſtances of Childrens firſt entertainment 
in the World, the order, wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt 
into the Mind, is very various, and uncertam allo ; neither is 
it much material to know it. . IT 
6. 8. We are farther to conſider concerning Ideas of Sen- 
perception, that the Ideas we receive by Senſation ſation 'often 
gt often in grown People alter d by the Judgment, changedbyther 
y. Mvithout our taking Notice of it. When we ſet Judgment. 
it bebore our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform 5 
5s, colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, tis certain, that the Idea 
„ Wihereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle variouſly 
of Wſdow'd, with ſeveral degrees of Hr and Brightneſs coming 
t Ju our Eyes. But we having by uſe been accuſtomed to per- 
„cee, what kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
nus; whatalterations are made in the refle&ions of Light, by 
n Mike difference of the ſenſible Figures of Bodies, the Judgment 
 Wyrcſently, by an habitual cuſtom, alters the appearances into 
„their Cauſes: So that from that, which truly is variety of ſha- 
ſe dow or colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for a 
m nark of Figure, and frames to it ſelf the Perception of a convex 
d, figure, and an uniform Colour; when the Idea we receive. 
of Whom thence, is only a Plain variouſly Colour'd, as is evident i 
& Wanting, To which purpoſe I ſhall here Inſert a Problem of 
ir that very Ingenious and Studious promoter of real Knowledge, 
ut Withe Learned and Worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was pleaſed 
to ſend me in a Letter ſome Months ſince; and it is this: Sup-' 
ſe a Man Born Blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to 
97 7 between a Cube, and 4 Sphere of the ſame Metal, and 
mgbly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and hot her, 
wich is the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere 


: 


laced on a Table, and the Blind Man to be made to ſee - 1Xre, 
be Whether by his fight, before hetouch'd them, he could now diftinguijh, 
to Nana tell, which is the Globe, which the Cube, To which the acute 
0 Wed judicious Propoſer anſwers: Not. For though he has obtain d 


le Experience of, how a Globe, how a Cube affects bis touch; yet he 
not yer arrained rhe Experience, thas what affect his touch ſo-or 


le 
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ſo, muſt affect his ſight ſo or fo : Or that a protuberant Angle in the 
Kue, that preſſed his Hand unequally, Gall appear to his 555 po 
does in the Cube. I agree with this thinking Gent. whom I am 
proud to call my Friend, in his anſwer to this his Problem: 
and am of opinion, that the Blind Man, at firſt ſight, would 
not be able with certainty to ſay, which was the Globe, which 
the Cube, whilſt he only ſaw them; though he could! unerring. 
s them by his touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by 
the difference of their Figures felt. This I have ſet down, and 
leave with my Reader, as an occaſion for him to conſider, how 
much he may be — to Experience, Improvement, and 
acquired Notions, where he thinks, he has not the leaſt uſe 
of, or help from them: And the rather, becauſe this obſerving 
Gent. farther adds, that having upon the occaſion of my Book, pro. 
poſed this to divers very ingenious Men, he hardly ever met with 
one, that at firft gave the anſwer to it, which he thinks true, till by 
hearing his Reaſons they were convinced. 
$. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our Ideas, but 
thoſe received by Sight: Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 
of all our Senfes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe ; and alſo 
the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, or Motion, the ſe- 
veral varieties whereof change the appearances of its proper Ob- 
ject, vix. Light. and Colours, we bring our ſelves by: uſe, to 
judge of the one by the qther. This, in many Caſes, by a ſettled 
abit, in things whereof we have frequent experience; is per- 
formed fo conſtantly, and ſo quick, that we take that for the 
Perception of our Senſation, which is an /dea formeds hy our 
Judgment; ſo that one, vix. that of Senſation, ſerves only to 
excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of it ſelf; as a Man 
who reads or hears with attention and underſtanding, takes 


little notice of the Characters, or Sounds, but of the Ideas, that 


* 1 * 


are excited in him by them 44 1 6 en Dial 
5. 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with ſo little 
notice, if we conſider, 'how very quick the Actions of the Mind 
are per formed: For as it {elf is thought to take up no ſpace, to 
have no extenſion; ſo its actions ſeems to require no time, but 
many of them ſeem to be crouded into an Inſtant. I ſpeak this 
in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may eaſily 
obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains to 
reflect on them. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds 
with one glance, ſee all the parts of a Demonſtration, whic 
may yery well be called a long one, if we conſider the time i 
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in require to put it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it 
— 1 We ſhall not be ſo much ſurpriz d, that this 
ij done in. us With ſo little notice, if we conſider, how the faci- 
m jity which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing makes 
i Wl them often paſs in us without out notice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch 
are begun very 9 come, at laſt, to produce actions in us 
ch phich often eſcape our Obſervation: How frequently do we, in a 
g. N dy, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without perceiving that 
Yve are at all in the dark? Men, that by cuſtom have got the 
id Wl ve of a By-word, do almoſt in every ſegtence, pronounce unds; 
WW hich though taken notice of by others, they themſelves nei- 
10 Wl ther hear nor obſerve. And therefore, tis not fo ſtrange, that 
ſe WM cur Mind ſhould often change the Idea of its Senſation, into 
g that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the o- 
„ther, without our taking notice of =. | 
th 6. 11. This Faculty of Perception, ſeems to me Perception 
ly WM to be that, which puts the diſtinction betwixt the puts the diffe- 
animal Kingdom, and the inferior parts of Nature, For rence between 
however Vegetables have, many of them, ſome de- Animals and 
zrees of Motion, and upon the different application inferior Be- 
of other Bodies to them, do very briskly alter their gs. 
Figures and Motions, and ſo have obtained the | 
name of ſenſitive Plants, from a motion, which has ſome rec 
| ſemblance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation: 
er, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm ;, and no otherwiſe pro- 
duced, than the turning of a wild Oat-beard,. by the inſinuati- 
on of the Particles of Moiſture ; or the ſhortning of a Rope, 
by the affuſion of Water. All which is done without any Sen- 
lation in the Subject, or the having or receiving any Ideas. 

5. 12. Perception, | believe, is, in ſome degree, in all ſorts of 
Animals ;, though in ſome, pollibly, the Avenues, provided by 
Nature for the reception of Senſations are ſo few, and the Per- 
ception, they are received with, ſo obſcure and dull, that it 
comes extremely ſhort of the quickneſs and variety of Senſations, 
which is in other Animals: But yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſe- 
vadapted to, the ſtate and condition of that ſort of Animals, 
who are thus made: So that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the 


but E Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendious Fa- 
bi brick, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of Creatures in it. 

lly 9. 13- We may, I think from the make of on 9yfer, or 
Fa lckle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo 


ch ack Senſes, as a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; nor if it had, 
WW would it, 12 and incapacity of transferring it ſelf from 
| N one 
jll _ - | 
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one place to another, be better'd by them. What good Would 


Sight and Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move it ſelf to. 
or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good or 
Evil? And would not quickneſs of Senſation, be an Inconyeni- 
ence to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has once 
placed it; and there receive the afflux of colder or warmer, clean 
or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? 

S. 14. But yet, I cannot but think, thete is ſome ſmall dull 
Perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect Inſen- 
: ſibility. And that this may beſo, we have plain Inftances, even 
in Mankind it ſelf. Take one, in whom decrepid old Age has 
blotted ont the Memory of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly 
wiped out the /deas his Mind was formerly ftored with ; and 
has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing, and Smell quite, and his 
Taſte to a great degree, ſtopp'd up almoſt all the Paſſages for 
new ones to enter, or, if there be ſome of the Inlets yet half 
open, the Impreſfions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all 
retained. How far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is 


boaſted of Innate Principles). is in his Knowledge, and intel - 


lectual Faculties, above the Condition of a Cockle, or an Oyfer, 


leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had paſſed Sixty Years in 


ſuch a State, as tis poſſible he might, as well as Three Days, I 
wonder what difference there would have been, in any intellectual 
Per ſection, between him, and the loweſt degree of Animals. 


S. 15. Perception then being the firſt ſtep and de. 


Perception gree towards Knowledge, and the Inlet of all the Ma- 
the Inlet of terials of it, the fewer Senſes any Man, as well as 
the Know- any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer and dul- 
ledge. ler the Impreſſions are, that are made by them; 
1 and the duller the Faculties are, that are employed 
about them, the more remote are they from that Knowledge, 
which is to be found in ſome Men. But this being in great 
variety of Degrees, = may be perceived amongſt Men, ) can- 
not certainly be diſeovered in the ſeveral Species of Animals, 
much leſs in their particular Individuals. It ſuffices me only to 
bave remarked here, that or is the firſt Operation of 
all our intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Knowledge into 


our Minds. And 1 am apt too, to imagine, That it is Perception 
in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the Boundaries between 


Animals, and the inferior Ranks of Creatures. But this J menti- 
on only as my conjecture by the bye, it being indifferent to the 


matter in Hand, which way the Learned ſhall determine of it. 
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HA 
Of Retention. 


oy HE next Faculty of the Mind, Contemplas 
whereby it makes a farther Pro- tion. 
greſs towards Knowledge, is that ©." 
which I call Retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
which from Senſation or Reflection it hath received. This is 
done two ways. Firſt, by keeping the Idea, which is brought 
_ it, for ſometime actually in view, which is called Contem- 
ation, f | | | 3 
: 6. 2. The other way of Retention is the Power Memory. , 
to revive again in our Minds thoſe Ideas, which STE 
aſter imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it were laid | 
aſide out of Sight: And 4 hs we do, when we conceive Heat 
or Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed. This 


is Memory, which is as it were the Store-houſe of our Ideas. 


For the narrow Mind of Man, not being capable of having, 
many Ideas under View and Conſideration at once, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at. 
another time it might have uſe of. But our Ideas being nothing, 
but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be any thing, 
where there is no Perception of them, this laying up of our Ideas 
in the Repoſitory of the Memory, fignifies no more but this, 
that the Mind has a Power, in many Caſes, to revive Percep- 
tions, which it has once had, with this additional Perceptiow 
annexed to them, that it has had them before. And in this 
denſe it is, that our Ideas are ſaid to be in our Memories, When 
indeed, they are actually no where, but only there is an ability 
in the Mind, when it will, to revive them again; and as it were 
paint them anew on it ſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with 
les difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more obſcurely 
And thus it is, by the Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, what we are, 
ſaid to have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, which though 
we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring in ſight, and 
make appear again, and be the Objects of our Thoughts, with- 
out the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which firſt imprinted 
tem be 2 1 | 
OO 8 3. 


ſerved in thoſe, who 
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8. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the 

Attention, fixing any Ideas in the Memory : But thoſe, which 
Repetition. vaturally at firſt make the deepeſt and moſt laft- 
Pleaſure, and ing Impreſſion, are thoſe, which are accompanied 
Pain fixIdeas. with Pleaſure or Pain. The great Buſineſs of the 
Senſes, being to make us take Notice of what 


hurts, or advantanges the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature 


( as has been ſhewn ) that Pain ſhould accompany the Reception 
of ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the Place of Conſideration 
and Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker than Conſide- 
ration in grown Men, makes both the Young and Old avoid 
_ Objects, with that haſt, which is neceſſary for their 

reſervation ; and in both ſettles in the Memory a caution for 
the Future. T . 
S. 4. Concerniſig the ſeveral Degrees if laſting, 
Ideas fade in wherewith Ideas are imprinted on the Memory, we 


the Memory, may obſerve, That ſome of them have been iy 
ect- 


_ duced in the Underſtanding, by an Object a 
ing the Senſes once only, and no more than once : Others, that 
have more than once offer'd themſelves to the Senſes, have yet 


deen little taken notice of; the Mind, either heedleſs, as in 


Children, or otherwiſe employ'd, as in Men, intent only on 
one thing, not ſetting the ftamp deep into it ſelf. And in ſome, 


© Where they are ſet on with care and repeated impreſſions, either 
through the temper of the Body, or ſome other default, the 


Memory is very weak: In all theſe caſes, Ideas in the Mind 


' - quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the Underſtanding, 
leaving no more foot ſteps, or remaining Characters of them- 
. Jelves, than Shadows do flying over Fields of Corn; and the 


Mind is as void of them, as if they never had been there. 

8. $. Thus many of thoſe Ideas, which were produced in the 
Minds of Children, in the beginning of their Senſation (ſome 
of which, perhaps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were before 
they wete born, and others in their Infancy) if in the future 
Courſe of their Lives, they are not repeated again, are quite loſt 
without the leaſt gw remairting of them. This may be ob- 


when they were very Young, in whom the Jdeas of Cotours, 


Having been bur ſlightly taken notice of; and ceaſing to be re- 


peated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome years after, there is no 
more Notion nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds; than 
in thoſe of People born blinde The Memory if? fome Men; 


* 


y ſome Milchance have loſt their ſight, 


tis true, is very tenacious, even to 2 Miracle: But yet there 


Retention. It? 
ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our Ideas, even of thoſe which 
are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive; ſo that if | 
they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of the 
Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe kind of Objects, which at firſt 
occaſioned them, the Print wears out, aud at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Children, of out 
Youth, often die before us: And our Minds repreſent to us 
thoſe Tombs, to which we are approaching; where, though 
the Braſs and Marble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by 
time, and the Imagery moulders away: The Pictures drawn in 
our Minds, are laid in fading Colours; and if not ſometimes re- 
freſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conſtitution of 
our Bodies, and; the make of our Animal Spirits, are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain make this diffe- 


rence, that in ſome it retains the Characters drawn on it like 


Marble, in others like Free-ſtone, and in others little better 
than Sand, I (hall not here enquire, though it may ſeem pro- 


bable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 


ence the Memory; ſince we oftentimes find a+ Diſeaſe quite 
ſtrip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the flames of a Fever, in a 
few Days, calcine all thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion, which 
ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. | | 
&. 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves, it is Conſtantly re- 
eaſie to remark, That thoſe that are ofteneſt refreſi. peated Ideas © 
ed (amongſt which are thoſe that are conveyed c, ſcarce be 
into the Mind by more ways than one) by a fre- 
quent return of the Objects or Actions that pro- 3 
duce them, fix themſelves beft in the Memory, and remain cleareſt 
and longeſt there; and therefore thoſe, which are of the ori- 
ginal Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solidity, Extenfion, Figure, Motion, 
ind Reft, and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our Bodies, as 
Heat and Cold; and thoſe which are the Affections of all kinds 
of Beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, and Number, which almoſt 
every Object that affects our Senſes, every Thought which im- 
ploys our Minds, bring along with them: Thele, I ſay, and 
the like Ideas, are ſeldom quite loft, whilſt the Mind retains 


ny Ideas at all. 


5. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may fo , In remems 


- Yall it, or viewing again the Ideas, that are lodg'd bring be 
Yi: the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than bare- Mind is often 


ly Paſftve, the appearance of thoſe dormant Pi- 4##ve- 
ures, depending ſometimes on the Will. The, _ 
Mind very often ſets it ſelf on _ in ſearch of ſome bd ! 
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Idea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though 
ſometimes too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding ; and very often are 
rouzed and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day- 
light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtnous Paſſion ; our AﬀeRi- 
ons bringing Ideas to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain 
quiet and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, con- 
cerning Ideas lodg'd in the Memory, and upon occaſion revived 
by the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive im- 
ports) none of them new ones; but alſo that the Mind takes 
notice of them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renews its ac- 
quaintance with them, as with Ideas it had known before. S0 
that though Ideas formerly imprinted, are not all conſtantly in 
view, yet in remembrance they are conſtantly known to be 
ſuch, as have been formerly imprinted, i. e. in view, and taken 
notice of before by the Underſtanding. 
s. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is ne- 


Two defer in ceſſary in the next degree to Perception. It is oſ 


the Memory, ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, all the 


Oblivion and reſt of our Faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: 
Slowneſie And wein our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Knoy- 

By ledge, could not proceed beyond preſent Objects, 
were it not for the aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein there 


may be two defects. | 
Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and fo far it produces per- 


fe& Ignorance. For ſince we can know nothing farther, than 


we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect 
Ignorance. EY 

"Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Ideas, 
that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the 


Mind upon occaſions. This, if it be to a great degree, is Stu - 


pidity; and he, who through this default in his Memory, has 


not the /deas, that are really preſerved there, ready at hand, | 


when need and occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good be 
without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The 


dull Man, who loſes the opportunity, whilſt he is ſeeking in his 
Mind for thoſe Ideas, that ſhould ſerve his turn, is not much 


more happy in his knowledge, than one that is perfe&ly igno- 
rant. Tis the buſineſs therefore of the Memory to furniſh to 
the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas, which it has preſent occaſion for, 
in the having them ready at hand on all occaſions, conſiſts that 
which we call vention, taicy, and quickneſs of Parts. | 

5 5. 9. 
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725 8. 9. Theſe are defects, we may obſerve, in the Memory 
of one-Man compared with another. There is another defect, 
rd, which we may conceive to be in the memory of Manin ge- 
are I neral, compared with ſome ſuperiour created intellectual Be- 
ay" ings, which in this faculty may fo far excel Man, that they 
ui. may have conſtantly in view the whole ſenſe of all their for- 
mer actions, wherein no one of the thoughts they have ever 
on, bad, may ſlip out of their fight. The Omniſcience of God 
ed who knows all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom 
x the thoughts of Men's hearts always lie open; may ſatisfie us 
es of the poſſibility of this. For who can doubt, but God may 
communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, his immediate Atten- 
dants, any of his Perfections, in what proportion he pleaſes 
be as far as created finite Beings can be capable. Tis reported of 
de that prodigy of parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that, till the decay of 
en bis health Fad impaired his Memory, he forgot nothing of what 
be had done, read, or thought in any part of his rational Age. 
de. I This is a privilege ſo little known to moft Men, that it ſeems 
of F almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, mea- 
he I ſure all others by themſelves : But yet when conſidered, may 
help us to enlarge our thoughts towards greater perfections of 
it in ſuperior ranks of ſpirits. For this of Mr. Paſcal, was ſtill 
with the narrowneſs, that humane Minds are confin'd to here, 
re of having great variety of Ideas only by ſucceſſion, not all at 
once: Whereas the ſeveral degrees of Angles may probably have 
larger views, and ſome of them be endowed with capacities able 
to retain together, and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one 
Picture, all their paſt knowledge at once. This; we may con- 
ceive, would be no ſmall advantage to the knowledge of a think- 
ing Man; if all his paſt thoughts, and reaſonings could be al- 
ways preſent to him; And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of 
thoſe ways, wherein the knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may ex- 
ceedingly ſurpaſs ours. _— on, 
. . 10. This Faculty of laying up, and retaining Brutes have 
the Meas, that are brought into the Mind, ſeveral Memory. 
ther Animals ſeem to have, to a great degree, as 
© well as Man. For to paſs by other Inſtances, Birds learning 
6 J of Tunes, and the endeavours one may obſerve in them, to hit 
J the Notes right, put it paſt doubt with me, that they have Per- 
” I ception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe them for 
0 F Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould en- 
- deayour to conform their Voices to Notes (as tis plain they 
do) of which they had no Ideas. For though I ſhould gran 
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Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain motion of the animal 
Spirits, in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tane is actually 
playing; and that motion may be continued on to the Muſcles 
of the Wings, and ſo the Bird mechanically be driven away by 
certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Preſervation * 
Yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it ſhould cauſe 


mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was playing, much leſs 


after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird's 
Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes of a foreign Sound, 
which imitation can be of no uſe to the Bird's Preſervation : 


But which is more, it. cannot with any appearance of Reaſon, | 


be ſuppoſed (much leſs proved) that Birds, without Senſe an 

Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer and nearer by de- 
grees, to a Tune play'd yeſterday ; which if they have no Idea 
of in their Memory, is now no-where, nor can be a Pattern for 
them to imitate, or which any repeated Eſfays can bring them 
nearer to. Since there is no reaſon why the Sound of a Pipe 
ſhould leave traces in their Brains, which not at firſt, but by 
their after-endeavours, fhould produce the like Sounds ; and 
why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould not make traces 


which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the Pipe, is im- | 


poſlible to conceive. 


1 


. "Cu; 
Of Diſcerning, and other Operations 'of the Mind. 


N. Knewledge . \ Nother Faculty, We may take Notice 


of in our Minds, is that of Diſcerning 
and diſtinguifhing between the ſe— 


| - veral Ideas it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed Percep- 
tion of 1 in general : Unleſs the Mind had a diſtinct 


Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities; it would 
be capable of very little knowledge; though the Bodies that 
affect us, were as buſie about us, as they are now, and the 


Mind were continually imploy'd in thinking. On this faculty 


of Diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends the evidence 
and certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſitions, which 
have paſſed for innate Truths; becauſe Men over looking the 
tine cauſe, why thoſe Propoſitions find univerſal Aſſent, impute 
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it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions; whereas it in truth de- 
pends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of the Mind, whereby it 
perceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or different. But of this 
more hereafter. | 


5. 2, How much the imperfeRion of accurately The diff:rence © 
of Wit and © 


diſcriminating Ideas one from another lies, either in 
the dulneſs, or faults of the Organs of Senſe; or Judgment. 
want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, or attention in the Un- 


* EW derſtanding ; or haſtineſs and precipitancy, natural to ſome 


Tempers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices to take Notice, 


that this is one of the Operations that the Mind may reflect on, 


and obſerve in it ſelf. It is of that conſequence to its other 
Knowledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in it ſelf dull, or not 
rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one thing from ano- 
ther; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Reaſon and 
judgment diſturbed or miſled. If in having our Ideas in the Me- 
mory ready at hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts ; in this of ha- 
ring them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one 
thing from another, where there is but the leaſt difference, con- 
iſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of Judgment, and clear- 
gels of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one Man above ano- 
ther. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome Reaſon of that 
common Obſervation, That Men who have a great deal of 
Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always the cleareſt Judg- 
nent, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Wit lying moft in the aſſem- 
lage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and va» 
riety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or congruity, 


Y'icreby to make up pleaſant Pictures, and agreeable Vilions in 


the Fancy: Judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the oth.. 
ide, in ſeparating carefully, one from another, Ideas, wherein 
can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled 
dy Similitude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. 
This iS a way of proceeding quite contrary to Metaphor and 


Alluſion, wherein for the moſt part, lies that entertainment and 


peaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the Fancy, and 
ltierefore ſo acceptable to all People; becauſe its Beauty appears 
firſt ſight, and there is required no labour of thought, to ex- 
amine what Truth or Reaſon there is in it. The Mind with» 
wt looking any farther, reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of 
the Picture, and the gayety of the Fancy: And it is a kind of 


an affront to go about to examine it. by the ſevere Rules of 
Truth, and good Reaſon; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts 
I ſomething, that is not perfectly conformably to them. 
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* S. 3. To the well-diſtinguiſhing our Ideas, it 
Clearneſs chiefly contributes, they be clear and deter minate: 

alone binder: And when they are ſo, it will not breed any Confu- 

Confuſion. ſion or miſtake about them, though the Senſes 
| ſhould (as ſometimes they do) convey them from 

the ſame Object differently, on different Occaſions, and ſo ſeem 

to err. For though a Man in a Fever ſhould from Sugar have a 

bitter Taſte, which at another time would produce a ſweet 

one; yet the Idea of Bitter in that Man's Mind, would be as 
clear and diſtin from the Idea of Sweet, as if he had taſted 
only Gall. Nor does it make any more Confuſion between the 
two Ideas of Sweet and Bitter, that the ſame ſort of Body pro- 
duces at one time one, and at another time another Idea, by the 

Taſte, than it makes a Confuſion in two Ideas of White and Sweet, 

or White and Round, that the ſame piece of Sugar produces 

them both in the Mind at the ſame time. And the Ideas of O- 


range- colour and Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the 


ſame parcel of the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, are no leſs 
diſtinct Ideas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from two 
very different Bodies. 

| | S. 4. The COMPARING them one with a- 
Comparing. nother, in reſpect of Extent, Degrees, Time, Place, 

or any other Circumſtances, is another operation 

of the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which depends all 
that large Tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Relation; which 
of bow vaſt an Extent it is, I ſhall have occaſion to conſider 
hereaſter. | 5 
3 S. 5. How far Brutes par take in this Faculty, is 

Brutescom- not eaſy to determine; I imagine they have it not 
pare, but im- in any great degree: For though they probably 
perfeflly, have ſeveral Ideas diſtin& enough, yet it ſeems to 

me to be the Prerogative of Humane Underſtand- 

ing, When it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any Ideas, ſo as to per- 
ceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, 
to caſt about and conſider in what circumſtances they are capa- 
ble to be compared. And therefore, I think, Beaſts compare not 
their Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexed to 
the Objects themſelves. The other power of comparing, which 
may be obſerved in Men belonging to general /deas, and uſeful 
| only to abſtract Reaſonings, we may probably conjecture Beaſts 

FWW 
. 5. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in 
Compounding. the Mind about its ideas, is COMPOSI a 0 5 i 


\ 


or rather are fo many diſtin Marks whereby he knows him ; 


ſen'd. 
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whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it has recei- 
ved from Senſation and Reflection, and combines them into com- 
plex ones. Under this of Compoſition, may be reckon'd alſo 
that of ENLARGING, wherein, though the Compoſition 
does not fo much appear as in more complex ones, yet it is never- 
theleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, though of the ſame kind. Fi 
Thus by adding ſeveral Unites together, we make the Idea of a 
Dozen; and putting together the repeated Ideas of ſeveral Per- 
ches, we frame that of Furlong. 

6. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppole, Brutes come far 
ſhort of Men. For though they take in, and re- Brutes com- 
tain together ſeveral Combinations or ſimple Ideas, pound but lite 
as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Ma- ie. 
ſter, make up the complex Idea a Dog has of him; 


yet I do not think they do of themſelves ever compound them, 
and make complex Ideas. And perhaps even where we think they 
have complex Ideas, tis only one ſimple one that directs them 
in the knowledge of ſeveral things, which poſſibly they diſtin- 
guiſh leſs by their Sight, than we imagine. For I have been 
credibly informed, that a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be 
fond of young Foxes, as much as, and in place of her Puppies, 
if you can but get them once to ſuck her ſo long, that her Milk 
may go through them. And thoſe Animals which have a ny- 
merous brood of young ones at once, appear not to have any 
knowledge of their number; for though they are mightily con- 
cerned for any of their young, that are taken from them whilſt 
they are in fight or hearing, yet if one or two of them be ſtollen 
from them in their abſence, or without-noiſe, they appear not 
to miſs them; or to have any ſenſe, that their number is leſ- 
S. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſa- Naming. 
tions, got Ideas fixed in their Memories, they be- : 
gin, by degrees, to learn the uſe of Signs. And when they have 
got the skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of ar- 
ticulate Sounds, they begin to make Uſe of Words, to ſignifie 
their /deas to others : Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes borrow 
from others, and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may ob- 
ſerve — the new and unuſual Names Children often give to 
things in their firſt uſe of Language, | 1 
5. 9. The uſe of Words then being to ſtand Arai ian. 
as outward Marks of our internal Ideas, and thofe 5 
Ideas being taken from particular things, if every particular 5 1 


” 


| 
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. 


that we take in, ſhould have a diſtin Name, Names muſt be 
endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the particular Ideas, 


received from particular Objects, to become general; which is 
done by conſidering them as they are in the Mind ſuch Appea- 
rances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, and the circumſtances 
of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or any other concomitant 
Ideas. This is called ABSTRACTION, whereby Ideas taken 
from particular Beings, become general Repreſentatives of all of 
the ſame kind; and their Names general Names applicable to 
whateyer exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtra& Ideat. Such pre- 
Ciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind, without conſidering, how, 
whence, or with what others they came there, the Underſtand- 
ing lays up (with Names commonly annexed to the them) as 
the Standards to rank real Exiſtences into ſorts, as they agree 
with theſe Patterns, and to denominate them accordingly, Thus 


the ſame Colour being obſerved to day in Chalk or Snow, 


which the Mind yefterday received from Milk, it conſiders that 
Appearance alone, makes it a repreſentative of all of that kind; 
and having given it the name Mhiteneſs, it by that Sound ſigni- 


fies the ſame quality whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with; 


and thus Univerſals whether Ideas or Terms, are made. 
| Si. 10, If it may be doubted, whether Beaſts 
Brutes ab- compound and enlarge their Ideas that way, to 


ſtract not. any degree: This, I think, I may be poſitive in, 


this, that the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man; 


That the power of Alſtracting is not at all in them; 
and that the having of general Ideas, is that which puts a perfect 
diſtin&ion betwixt Man and Brutes; and is an Excellency which 


the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain to, For it is evi- 


dent, we obſerve no foot-ſteps in them, of making uſe of ge- 
neral ſigns for univerſal /deas ; from which we have reaſon to 
imagine, that they have not the faculty of abſtracting, or ma- 
king general Ideas, ſince they have no uſe of Words, or any 
other general Signs, 7, | | 
S8. 11, Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs, 
to frame articulate Sounds that they have no uſe, or knowledge 
of general Words; fince many of them, we find, can faſhion 


ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but ne- 


ver with any ſuch application. And on the other ſide, Men, 
who through ſome defect in the Organs, want words, yet fail 
not to expreſs their univerſal Ideas by ſigns, which ſerve them 
inſtead of general words; a faculty which we ſee Beaſts come 
ſhort in. And therefore I think we may ſuppoſe, that tis in 
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Diſcerning. 121 
and 'tis that proper difference wherein they are wholly ſepa- 
2 and hed at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance. For if 
they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machins (as ſome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon, 
It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
Inſtances reaſon, as that they have ſenſe; but it is only in par- 
ticular Ideas, juſt as they receiv'd' them from their Senſes. They 
are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and 
have not (as I think) the faculty to enlarge them by any kind 
of Alſtraction. 155 WEE 

S. 12. How far Idiots are concerned in the Tdiors and 
want or weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing mad Men. 
Faculties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral 1 
ways of faltering, would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who 
either perceive bur dully, or retain the /deas that come into their 
Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound them, 
will have little matter to think on, Thoſe who cannot diſt in- 

aiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to under- 
and, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or reaſon, to any 
tolerable degree: But only a little, and imperfectly, about things 
preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And indeed, any 
of the forementioned Faculties, if wanting, or out of order 
produce ſuitable defects in Men's Underſtandings and Know- 
led e. 5 2 1 . „ 805 

a 13. In fine, the defect in Naturals ſeems to proceed from 
want of quickneſs, activity, and motion, in the intellectual Fa- 
culties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon : Whereas mad 
Men, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other extreme. For 
they do not appear to me to have loſt the Faculty of Reaſon- 
ing: But having joined together ſome Ideas very wrongly, they 
miſtake them for Truths ; and they err as Men do that argue 


right from wrong Principles. For by the violence of their Ima- - 


zinations, having taken their Fancies for Realities, they make 
right deductions from them. Thus you ſhall find a diſt racted 
Man fancying himſelf a King, with a right inference, require 
ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, and Obedience: Others who have 
thought themſelves made of Glaſs, have uſed the caution neceſ- 
ary to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that a Man, who is very ſober, and of a right Underſtanding 
in all other things, may in one particular be as frantick, as any 
in Bedlam; if either by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or 
long fixing his Fancy upon one ſort of Thoughts, incoherent 
Ideas have been cemented together fo powerfulty, as to — 
5 | | Te 5; „ united. 
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united. But there are degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly; the 
diſorderly jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome 
| Teſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference between ldiorts 
and mad Men, That mad Men put wrong Ideas together, and 
ſo make wrong Propoſitions, oc argue and reaſon right from 
them: But Idiots make very few or no Propoſitions, and reaſon 


ſcarce at all. ; a 
S . 14. Theſe I think, are the firſt Faculties and 
Method. Operations of the Mind, which it makes uſe of in 
Underſtanding; and though they are exerciſed a- 
bout all its Ideas in general; yet the Inſtances, I have hitherto 
given have been chiefly in ſimple Ideas; and I have ſubjoined the 
explication of theſe Faculties of the Mind, to that of ſimple Idea, 
before I come to what I have to ſay, concerning complex ones, 
for theſe following Reaſons : 


' Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at firſt 
principally about ſimple Ideas, we might, by following Nature 
in its ordinary method, trace and diſcover them in their riſe, 
progreſs, and gradual improvements, | 
Seconaly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how 
they operate about ſimple Ideas, which are uſually in moſt Men's 
Minds much more clear, preciſe, and diſtin, than complex 
ones, we may the better examine and learn how the Mind ab- 
ſtracts, denominates, compares, and exerciſes its other Opera- 
tions, about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much more 
liable to miſtake. 3 
Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about 
Ideas, receiv'd from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected 
on, another ſett of Ideas, derived from that other ſource of our 


Knowledge which I call Feflection; and therefore fit to be con- 


fidered in this place, after the ſimple Ideas of Senſation. Of Com- 

nding, Comparing, Abſtracting, &c. I have but juſt ſpo- 
ken, having Occaſion to treat of them more at large in other 
places, | 
Pas 8. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I 
Theſe are the think, true Hiſtory of the firſt beginnings of Humane 
Beginnings of Knowledge , whence the Mind has its firſt Objects, 
bumane and by what ſteps it makes its Progreſs to the 


Knowledge. laying in, and ſtoring up thoſe Ideas, out of which 


is to be framed all the Knowledge it is capable 
of; wherein I muſt appeal to Experience and Obſervation, whe- 


ther I am in the right: The beſt way ta come to Truth, be- 


ing 
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ing to examine Things as really they are, and not to conclude 
they are, as we fanſie of our ſelves, or have been taught by o- 
thers to imagine. 

$, 16, To deal truly, th i the only way, that Appeal to Ex. 
| can diſcover, whereby the Ideas of things are perience. 
brought into the Underſtanding : If other Men have 
either Innate 1deas, or infuſed Principles, they have reaſon to 
enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible for others 
to deny them the Privilege that, they have about their Neigh- 
bours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in my ſelf, and is agree- 
able to thoſe Notions ; which, if we will examine the whole 
courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and Educations, 
ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which J have laid, and to 


correſpond with this Method, in all the Parts and Degrees 


thereof. 

$. 17, I pretend not to teach, but to enquire, Dark room: 
and therefore cannot but confeſs here again, That 
external and internal Senſation, are the only paſſages that I can 
find, of Knowledge, to the Underſtanding. Theſe alone, as 
far as I can diſcover, are the Windows by which Light is let 
into this dark Room. For, methinks, the Vnder/tanding is not 
much unlike a Cloſet wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome 
little opening left, to let in external viſible Reſemblances, or 
Ideas of things without; would the Pictures coming into ſuch a 
dark Room but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found 
upon occaſion, it would very much reſemble the Underſtand- 
ing us a Man, in reference, to all Objects of ſight, and the Ideas 
of them. 

Theſe are my Gueſſes concerning the means whereby the Un- 
derſtanding comes to have, and retain ſimple Ideas, and the 
modes of them, with ſome other operations about them. I pro- 


ceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple Ideas and their Modes, 


a little more particularly. 
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CHAP. XII 
Of Complex IDEAS. 


8. 1. WE have hitherto conſidered thoſe Made by the 
3 I 
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Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe fimple ones 9s 
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deas, in the reception whereof, the Mind out of 
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124 Complex IDEAS. | 
received from Senſation and Refleftion before-mentioned, where: 
of the Mind cannot make one to it ſelf, nor have any Idea 
which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as the Mind is 
wholly Paſſive in the reception of all its ſimple Ideas, ſo it exerts 
ſeveral acts of its own, whereby out of its ſimple Ideas, as the 
Materials and Foundations of the reſt, the other are framed, 
The Acts of the Mind wherein it exerts its Power over its fim- 
ple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three, 1. Combining ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas into one compound one, and thus all Complex Ideas are 
made. 2. The 24. is bringing two Ideas, whether ſimple or 
complex, together; and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to 
take a view of them at once, without uniting them into one ; by 
Which way it gets all its 1deas of Relations. 3. The 34. is ſepa- 
rating them from all other Ideas that accompany them in their real 
exiſtence; this is called Alſtraction And thus all its General 
Ideas are made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its way of O- 
peration, to be much what the ſame in the Material and Intel- 
Jeftual Word. For the Materials in both being ſuch as he has 
no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man can 
do, is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by one ano- 
ther, or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the firſt 
of theſe in the conſideration of Complex 14eas, and come to the 
other two in their due places. As fimple /deas are obſerved to 
exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together ; ſo the Mind 
has a power to conlider ſeveral of them united together, as one 
Idea; and that not only as they are united in external Objects, 
but as it ſelf has join'd them. Ideas thus made up of ſeveral 
ſimple ones put together, I call Complex; ſuch as are Beauty, Gra- 
titude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe; which though complicated 
of various ſimple Ideas, or complex Ideas made up of ſimple ones, 
yet are, when the Mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it ſelf, as 
one entire thing, and ſignified by one Name. 

S. 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining 
Made volun- together its Ideas, the Mind has great power in va- 
Parily. rying and multiplying the Obje&s of its Thoughts, 

| infinitely beyond what Senſation or Reflection fur- 
niſhed it with: But all this {till confined to thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
which it received from thoſe two Sources, and which are the 
ultimate Materials of all its Compoſttions, For ſimple Ideas are 
all from things themſelves; and of theſe the Mind can have no 
more, nor 2 than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no 
other Ideas of ſenfible Qualities than what come from without 
by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other kind of ä — a 
—_} 895 thinking 
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thinking Subſtance, than what it finds it in ſelf : But when it bas 
once got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is not confined barely to Obſerva- 
tion, and what offers it ſelf from without; it can, by its own 
power, put together thoſe 1deas it has, and make new Complex 
ones, Which it never received ſo united. | 
. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and Are either 
decompounded, though their number be infinite, Modes, Sub- 
and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill, an POE Res 
entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, I think, they . 
may be all reduced under theſe three Heads, 


1. Modes. 
2, Subſtances, 
3. Relations. 


8. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, Moder. 
which however compounded, contain not in them Fe: 
the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are eonſidered 
as Dependences on, or Affections of Subſtances ; ſuch are the 
Ideas ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Murther, &c. 
And if in this I uſe the word Mode, in fomewhat a different 
ſenſe from its ordinary ſignification, I beg pardon ; it being un- 
avoidable in Diſcourſes, differing from the ordinary received No- 
tions, either to make new Words, or to uſe old Words in ſome- 
what a new ſignification, the latter whereof, in our preſent caſe, 
is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. „ 

5. 5. Of theſe Modes, there are two ſorts, which Simple and 


CS + Ä 


} Leſerve diſtin& conſideration. Firſt, There are mixed Hades. 
- BW fome which are only variations, or different com- "FS C | 
J binations of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the mixture of any i 
other, as a dozen, or ſcore ; which are nothing but the Ideas of i 
þ ſo many diſtin& Unites added together, and theſe I call fmple 


Modes, as being contained within the bounds of one ſimple Idea. 
Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple Ideas, of ſe- 

b reral kinds, put together to make one complex one; v. g. Beauty, 
- HY conſiſting of a certain Compoſition of Colour and Figure, cau- 
- ing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which being the concealed 
„ HK Change of the Poſſeſſion of any thing, without the Conſent of 
e ie Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a Combination of ſeveral 
e Leas of ſeveral kinds; and theſe | call mired Nodes. 
5 6. 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Subſtancesſin- 
o Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to re- gs or colle- 
it erelent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by them ve. 1 
| | | ſelves; 
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themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed Ideas of Suh: 
ſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus, if to 
Subſtance be joined the ſimple Idea of a certain dull whitiſh Co- 
Jour, with certain degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility, and 
Fuſibility, we have the Idea of Lead; and a Combination of 
the Ideas of a certain ſort of Figure, with the Powers of Mo- 
tion, Thonght, and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make the 
ordinary Ideas of a Man. Now, of Subſtances allo, there are 
two ſorts of Ideas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſepa- 
rately, as of a Man, or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe 
put together, as an Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep; which 
collective Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances thus pot together, are as 
much each of them one ſingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an 


Unite. 
8. 7. Thirdly, The laſt fort of complex Ideas, 


Relation” js that we call Relation, which conſiſts in the Con- 
ſideration, and comparing one Idea with another 

Of theſe ſeveral kinds, we ſhall treat in their order. 
; s. 8. If we will trace the Progrefs of our 
2 abſtruſeſ® Minds, and with Attention obſerve how it re- 
Ideas from tbe peats, adds together, and unites its ſimple 1deas 
#10 Sources. received from Senſation or Reflection, it will lead 
As farther than at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould have 
imagined. And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve 
he Orginals of our Notions, that even the moft abſtruſe Ideas, 
ow remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or from any O- 
peration of our own Minds, are yet only, ſuch as the Under- 
anding frames to it ſelf, by ge , and joining together 
Heas, that it had either from Objects of Senſe, or from its own 
Operations about them: So that thoſe even large and abſtralt 
Ideas, are derived from Senſation or Reflection, being no other 
than what the Mind, by the ordinary Uſe of its own Facul- 
ties, employed about Ideas received from Objects of Senſe, or 
from the Operations it obſerves in it ſelf about them, may, and 
does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the 1deas 
we have of Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſome few other, that 

ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe Originals. 


EHAP, 


Simple Modes of Space. 


CHAP. XII. 


2 8 


Space. 


"Bs: Hough in the foregoing part, I have Simple Modes. 
often mentioned ſimple Ideas, which 
are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge; 
bet having treated of them there, rather in the way that 
n If they come into the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others 
more compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take a 
View of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and ex- 


„amine thoſe different Modification of the ſame Ideas, which the 


Mind either finds in things exiſting, or is able to make within 
- 1 the help of any extrinſical Object, or any foreign 
uggeſt ion. 0 | 
Thoſe Modifications of any one ſimple Idea, (which, as has beef 
ſaid, I call fmple Modes,) are as perfectly different and diſtin& 
Ideas in the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance or Contras 
riety. For the Idea of Two, is as diftin& from that of One, as 


yet it is made up only of that ſimple /dee of an Unite repeated; 
A ſfmple Modes, of a Dezen, a Groſs, a Million. 
4 | bave ſhewed above, c. 4. that we get the Idea 


1. Jeident, that it would be as needleſs, to go to prove, that Men 
perceive, by their Sight, a Diftance between Bodies of different 
d Colours, or between the parts of the ſame Body; as that they 
be Colours themſelves: Nor is it leſs obvious, that they can do 
ſo in the Dark by Feeling and Touch. | 
8. 3. This Space conlidered barely in Length Space andEx- 
between any two Beings, without conſidering any tenſion. 
thing elſe between them, is called Di/ance : ow 
idered in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I think it may be 
called Capacity: The Term Extenſion, is uſually applied to ir 
in what manner ſoever conſidered. 
S. 4. Each different Diſtance, is a different Mo- Immenſity- 
b. dification of Space, and each Id ea of any different 
; | Diftantey 
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- I Of Simple Modes; and firſt, of the Simple Modes of 


Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any Number: And 
and Repetitions of this kind joined together, make thoſe diſtin& 

5. 2. I ſhall begin with the ſimple Idea of Space. Idea of Space, 
of Space, both by our Sight, and Touch ; which I think, is fo 
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128 Simple Modes of Spare: 
Diſtance, or Space, is a ſimple Mode of this Idea. Men for the Uſe; 


and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in their Minds, the Ideas 


of certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, Foot, Yard, Fa. 
thom, Mile Diameter of the Earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtinct 
Ideas made up only of Space. When any ſuch ſtated Lengths 


or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to Men's Thoughts, 


they can in their Minds, repeat them as often as they will, with- 
out mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, or any thing 
elſe; and frame to themſelves the Ideas of long, ſquare, or cu- 
bick, Feet, Tard, or Fathoms, here amongſt the Bodies of the 
Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies; and 
by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their Idea of Space 
as much as they pleaſe. ' This Power of repeating, or doubling 
any Idea we have of any Diſtance, and adding it to the former 
as often as we will, without being ever able to come to any ſtop 
or ſtint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, is that, which gives 
us the Idea of Immenſity. . „ 
8. 5. There is another Modification of this Idea, 
Figure. which is nothing but the Relation which the 
Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or cir- 
cumſcribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the Touch 
diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come within out 
reach ; arid the Eye takes both from Bodies and Colours, whoſe 
Boundaries are within its View : Where obſerving how the Ex- 
tremities terminate either in ſtreight Lines, which meet at diſ- 
cernible Angles ; or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles can 
be perceived, by conſidering theſe as they relate to one another 
in all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or Space, it has that 
Idea we call Figure, which affords to the Mind infinfte Variety, 
For beſides the vaſt Number of different Figures, that do really 
exiſt in the co herent Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the 
Mind has in its Power, by varying the Idea of Space; and thereby 
making ſtill new Compoſitions, by repeating its own Ideas, and 
joining them as it pleaſes, is perfectly inexhauſtible: And ſo it 
can multiply Figures in infinitum. 2 | 
8 S. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat 
© Figure» the Idea of any Length directly ſtretched out, and 
join it to another in the ſame Direckion, which is 
to double the Length of that ſtreight Line, or elſe join it 
to another with what Inclination it thinks fit, and ſo make 
what ſort of Angle it pleaſes? And being able alſo to ſhorten any 
Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, 6? 
what patt it pleaſes, without being able to come toan end : 
1 | TD : an) 
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any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs : So. 


alſo the Lines thar are its Sides, of what Length he pleaſes, which 
joining, again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at diffe- 
rent Angles, till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evident, 
that it can multiply Figures both in their Shape and Capacity, 
in infinitum ; all which are but ſo many different ſimple Modes of 
Space, 34. 
"The ſame that it can do with ſtraight Lines, it can do alſo 
with creoked, or crooked and ſtraight together ; and the ſame 
it can do in Lines, it can allo in Superficies, by which we may 
be led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of Figures; 
that the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to maltiply 
the ſimple Modes of Space. | . 25 

8. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, and Place. 
belonging to this Tribe, is that we call Place. ass 
in ſimple Space, we conſider the Relation of Diſtance between 
any two Bodies, or Points; ſo in our Idea of Place, we conſider 
the Relation of Diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or 
more Points, which are conſidered, as keeping the ſame Diſtance 
one with another, and ſo conſidered as at reſt; for When we 
find any thing at the ſame Diſtance now, which it, was yeſterday 
from any two or more Points, which have not ſince changed 
their Diſtance one with another, and with which we then com- 
pared it, we ſay it hath kept the ſame Place: But if it hath ſen- 
libly altered its Diſtance. with either of tlioſe Points, we ſay it 
hath changed its Place: Though vulgarly ſpeaking in the com- 
mon Notion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the Di- 
ſtance from preciſe Points; but from large Portions of ſenſible 
Objects, to which we conſider the thing placed to bear Rela- 
b and its Diſtance from which we have ſome Reaſon to ob- 
ave... 13 VVVVVVVV + ts 

$. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtinding on the ſame 
Squares of the Cheſs-board, where we left them, we ſay, they 
are all in the ſame Place, or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the 
Cheſs-board hath been in the mean time carried out of one Room. 
into another, becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of 
the Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame Diſtance. one with ano- 
they. The Cheſs-board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame Place it was, 
if it remain in the ſame part of the Cabbin, though, perhaps, the 
Ship which it is in, fails all the while: And the Ship is faid to 
be in the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame Diſtance with 
the Parts of the neighbouring Land;; though, perhaps, the 
Earth hath turned round ; and 4 both Cheſs men and —_— 
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nd Ship. have every one changed Place, in reſpect of remoter 

odies, which have kept the ſame Diſtance one with another, 
But yet the Diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, being that 
which determines the Place of the Cheſs men; and the Diſtance 
from the fixed Parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 
Compariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Cheſs. board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth, that by which 

we determined the Place of the Ship, theſe things may be ſaid 
properly to be in the ſame Place, in thoſe reſpects: Though their 
Diſtance from ſome other things which in this Matter we did not 
conſider, being varied, they have undoubtedly changed Place in that 
reſpect; ard: we our ſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have occaſion 
to compare them with thoſe other. 3 


S. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Place, being 
made by Men, for their common Uſe, that by it they might 
be able to deſign the particular Poſition of Things, where they 
had occaſion for ſuch Deſignation, Men conſider and determine 
of this Place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things, which belt 
ſerved to their preſent purpoſe, without confidering other 
things, which to another purpoſe, would better determine the 
Place of the ſame thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, the Uſe of 
the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs-man, being determined 
only within that chequer'd piece of Wood, twould croſs that 
Purpoſe, to meaſure it by any thing elſe : But when theſe very 
Cheſs-Men are put up in a Bag, if any one ſhonld ask, where 
the Black King is, it would be proper to determine the Place by 
the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheſs board; 
there being another Uſe of deſgning the Place it is now in, than 

when in Play it was on the Cheſs- board, and fo muſt be deter- 
mined by other Bodies. So if any one ſhould ask, in what 
place are the Verſes, which Report the Story of Niſus and Fu- 
rials, twould be very improper to determine this Place, by ſay- 
ing, they were in ſuch a part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Li- 
| bÞrary: But the right Deſignation of the Place, would be by the 
| Parts of Virgil's Works; and the proper Anſwer would be, 
| That theſe Ver ſes were about the middle of the Ninth Book of 
| his Æneids; and that they have been always conſtantly in the 
fame place ever ſince Virgil was printed: Which is true, though 
the Book it ſelf hath moved a thouſand times, the Uſe of the 
Jaca of Place here, being to know only in what part of the 
Book that Story is, that ſo upon occafion, we may know where 
to find it, and have recourſe to it for our Uſe. Ss 
—_— $. 10. That our Idea of Place is nothing _ 
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but ſuch a relative Poſition of any thing, as I have before 
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Men 


tioned, I think is plain, and will be eaſily admitted, when we 
conſider, that we can have no Idea of the Place of the Univerſe, 
though we can of all the Parts of it ; becauſe beyond that, we 
have not the Idea of any fixed, diſtin, particular Beings, in. 
reference to which we can imagine it to have any relation of 
Diſtance z but all beyond it is one uniform Space or Expanſion, 
wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For to fay, 
that the World is ſomewhere, means no more, than that it does 
exiſt : This, tho' a Phraſe borrowed from Place, ſignifying only 
its Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can find out, an 

frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place of the Uni- 


verſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves, or 


ſtands 


ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable Inane of infinite Space; though it 
be true, that the Word Place has ſometimes a more confuſed 
Senſe, and ſtands for that Space which any Body takes up; and 
ſo the Univerſe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place, we 
have by the ſame means that we get the Idea of Space, (where- 
of this is but a particular limited Conſideratlon,) viz. by our 
Sight and Touch; by either of which, we receive into our Minds 


the Ideas of Extenſion or Diſtance. | 
5. I7. There are ſome that would perſwade us, 
that Body and Extenſion are the ſame thing; who ei- : 
ther change the Signification of Words, which I ſame. 
would not ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely | 
condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it 


Extenſim and 
Body, not ths 


hath been tos 


much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful Obſcurity 
of doubtful or inſignificant Terms. If therefore they mean by 
Body and Extenſion, the ſame that other People do, viz. by Boayz 
ſomething that is folid and extended, whoſe Parts are ſeparable 
and inovable different ways; and by Extenſion, only the Space. 
that lies between the Extremities of thoſe ſolid co-herent Parts; 
and which is poſſeſſed by them, they coniound very different 
Ideas one with another. For 1 appeal to every Man's own 
Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not as diſtinct from 
that of Solidity, as it is from the /dea of Scarlet Colour ? 'Tis 
true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, neither can Scar- 


let Colour exiſt without Extenfion ; but this hinders not, but 


that they are diſt inct Ideas, Many Ideas require others as neceſ- 
lary to their Exiſtence or Conception, which yet are very di- 
ſtinct Ideas. Motion can neither be, nor be conceived without 
Space; and yet Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion: Space 
e very diftm& Ideas; and io, I 


tan exiſt without ir; and they -g 
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think, 
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think, are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is ſo inſeparable 
an Idea from Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, 
its Contact, Impulſe, and Communication of Motion upon Im- 
pulſe. And if it be a Reaſon to prove, that Spirit is different 
rom Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the Idea of Exten- 
ſion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove, 
that Space is not Body, becauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity 
in it; Space and Solidity being as diſtinct Ideas, as Thinking and 
Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one from ano— 
ther. Body then and Extenſion, tis evident, are two diſtin 
Ideas. For, | | SY 
6, 12. Firſt, Extenſion includes no Solidity, nor Reſiſtance to 
the Motion of Body, as Body does. | 
S. 13. Seconaly, The parts of pure Space, are inſeparable one 
from the other; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, 
neither really, nor mentally. For I demand of apy one, to re- 
move any part of it from another, with which it is continued, 
even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, 
is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to make 
two Superficies, where before there was a Continuity: And to 
divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superficies, where 


before there was a Continuity, and conſider them as removed 


one from the other; which can only be done in things conſide- 


red by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated; and by Sepa- 


ration, of acquiring new diſtin& Superficies, which they then 
have not, but are capable of : But neither of theſe ways of Se- 
paration, whether real or mental, is, as I think, compatible to 
pure Space. ; | 


. - *Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as is 


anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the 
reſt; which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo much 
as mental Separation or Diviſion ; ſince a Man can no more 
mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies, ſeparate 
one from the other, than he can actually divide, without ma- 
king two Superficies dis-join'd one from the other: But a par- 


tial Conſideration, is not ſeparating. A Man may conſider 
Light in the Sun, without its Heat; or Mobility in Body with- 


out its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation, One is 


-only a partial Conſideration, terminating in one alone ; and the 


other is a Conſideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately. 
$. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space, are immovable, 


which follows from their Inſeparability; Motion being nothing 


but Change of Diſtance between any two things: But this 
= | | cannot 
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cannot be between Parts that are inſeparable; which therefore 


muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. | 
Thus the determined Idea of ſimple Space, diſtinguiſhes it 


plainly and ſufficiently from Body; fince its Parts are inſeparable , 


e and pays” ng 3 of Body. 

S. 15. If any one ask me, What this Space, 1 
ſpeak of, is? I will tell him, when he tells me 7 
what his Fætenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually done, lam, it 
that Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to got. 

ſay only, That Extenſion is Extenſion: For what am 

| the better informed in the Nature of Extenſion, 

when Jam told, That Extenſion is to have Parts that are extended, 
exterior to Parts that are extended, i. e. Extenſion conſiſts of ex- 
tended Parts? As if one asking, What a Fibre was? I ſhould 
anſwer him, That it was a thing made up of ſeveral Fibres: 
Would he hereby be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was, 
better than he did before? Or rather, would he not bave Reaſon 
to think, that my Deſign was to make Sport with him, rather than 
ſeriouſly to inftrut him? 

S. 16. Thoſe who contend, that Space and Body Diviſim of 
are the ſame, bring this Dilemma. Either this Space Beings into 
is ſomething, or nothing; if nothing be between Bodies and 
two Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; if it be 
allowed to be ſomething, they ask, whether it be 
Body or Spirit? To which I anſwer, by another 
Queſtion, Who told them, that there was, or could 
be nothing but ſolid Beings, which could not think; and think- 


Spirits, proves 


Body the ſame 


ing Beings that were not extended? Which is all they mean by 


the Terms, Body and Spirit. | 

6. 17. If it be demanded, (as uſually it is) Subſtance 
whether this Space, void of Body, be Subſtance or #hich we 
Accident, I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not: Nor Weir noc, 10 
ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, till they E. oof againſt 


that ask, ſhew me a clear diſtin& Idea of Sab. Sate without 


fact, 5 : Boch. 

5. 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my ſelf from 
thoſe Fallacies which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by ta- 
king Words for Things. It belps not our Ignorance to feign a 
Knowledge, where we have none, by making a Noiſe with 
Sounds, without clear and diſtinct Significations. Names made 
at Pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 


underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 
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mined Ideas. And I deſire * who lay ſo much Streſs 
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Sound of theſe two Syllables, Suhſtance, to conſider, whether 
applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe ; and whe- 
ther it ſtands for the ſame Idea, when each of thoſe three ſo dif- 
fexent Beings are called Subftances? If fo, whether it will not 
thence” follow, That God, Spirit, and Body, agreeing in the 
ſame common Nature of Subſtance, differ not any otherwiſe, than 
in a bare different Modification of that Subftance; as a Tree and 
a Pebble, being in the ſame Senſe Body, and agreeing in the 
common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare Modification of 
that common Matter; which will be a very harſh De&rine. If 
they ſay, That they apply it to God, finite Spirits, and Mat- 
ter, in three different Significations, and that it Stands for one 
Idea, when GOD is ſaid to be a Subftance; for another, when 
the Soul is called Suhſtance; and for a third, when a Body is called 
fo. If the Name SubRance, ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct Ideas, 
they would do well to make known thoſe diſtin& Ideas, or at 
leaſt to give three diſtin Names to them, to prevent in fo im- 
portant a Notion, the Confuſion and Errors that will naturally 
follow from the promiſcuous Uſe of ſo doubted a Term; which 
is ſo far from being ſuſpected to have three diſtin, that in or- 
dinary Uſe it has ſcarce one clear diſtin& Signification : And if 
they can thus make three diſtin& Ideas of Subftance, what hin- 
ders, Why another may not make a fourth ? 

S. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of 


Subſtance and Accidents, as a ſort of real Beings, that needed 


Accidents of ſomething to inhere in, were forced ro find out the 
liitle Uſe in Word Subſtance, to ſupport them. Had the poor 
Philoſophy. Tadian Philoſopher (who imagined that the Earth 

| alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought 
of this Word Suhſtance, he needed not to have been at the trouble 
to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport 
his Elephant: The Word Sub/tance would have done it effectu- 


ally. And he that enquired, might have taken it for as good 


an Anſwer from an Indian Philoſopher, That Sub/tance, with- 
out knowing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, as 
q Doctrine, from our 
European Philoſophers, That Sub/tance, without knowing what 
it is, is that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Subſtance, we 
What it does. ; 
S. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who enquired into the Nature of Things, _ 
; | FJ 


have no Idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of 
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Simple Modes of Space. 135 
ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory Account, if deſiring to learn our 
Architecture, he ſhould be told, That a Pillar was a thing ſup- 
ported by a Baſis, and a Baſis ſomething that ſupported a Villar. 
Would he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead of taught, with 
ſuch an Account as this? And a Stranger to them would be very 
liberally inſtructed in the Nature of Books, and the things ey 
contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books conſiſte 

of Paper and Letter, and that Letters were things inhering in 
Paper, and Paper a thing that held forth Letters; à notable 
way of having clear Ideas of Letters and Paper! But were the 
Latin Words Inhærentia and Subſtantia, put into the plain Engl: 


ones that anſwer them, and were called Sticking on, and Under- 


propping, they would better diſcover to us the very great Clear- 
neſs there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and Accidents, and 
_ of what Uſe they are in deciding of Queſtions in Philo- 
ophy. | > 

S, 21. But to return to our Idea of Space; If 4 Vacuum 
Body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, no nd ue. 
one will affirm, I would ask, Whether, if GOD n Bound & 
placed a Man at the Extremity of corporeal Be- Bec. | 
ings, he could not ſtretch his Hand beyond his 
Body? If he could, then he would put his Arm, where there 
was before Space without Body,; and if there he ſpread his Fin- 
gers, there would ſtill be Space between them without Body - If 
he could not ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt be becauſe of fome 
external Hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with ſuch a 
Power of moving the Parts of his Body, that he hath now, 
which is not in it ſelf impoſſible, if GOD fo pleaſed to have 
it; or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for God ſo to move him: 
And then I ask, Whether that which hinders his Hand from 
moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, fomething or no- 
thing? And when they have reſolved that, they will be able to 
relolve themſelves, what that is, which is, or may be between 
two Bodies at a Diſtance, that is not Body, has no Solidity. In 
the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt as good, That where 
nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies) 
a Body put into Motion may move on, as where there is nothing 
between, there two Bodies muſt neceſſarily touch: For pure 
Space between, is ſufficient to take away the Neceſſity of mutual 
Contact; but bare Space in the way, is not ſufficient to ſtop 
Motion. The Truth is, theſe Men muſt either own; that they 
think Body infinite, though they are loth to ſpeak it out, or 
elſe affirm, that Space is not * For I would fain meet with 
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136 Simple Modes of Space. 
That thinking Man, that can, in his Thoughts, ſet any Bounds 
to Space, more than he can to Duration; or by thinking, hope 
to arrive at the End of either: And therefore, if his Idea of 
Eternity be infinite, ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both 
finite or infinite abke, | 
= V1 p S. 22, Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſſi- 
3 15 1% bility of Space exiſting without Matter, muſt not 
y. only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo deny a 
8 | Power in God to annihilate any part of Matter. 
; No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny, that God can put 
an End to all Motion that is in Matter, and fix 
all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfect Quiet and Reſt, and 
continue them ſo as long as he pleaſes. Whoever then will 
allow, that God can, during ſuch a general Reſt, annihilate ei- 
ther this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, muſt neceſſa- 
rily admit the Poſſtbilty of a Vacuum For it is evident, that 
the Space that was filled by the Parts of the annihilated Body, 
will ſtill remain, and be a Space without Body. For the cir- 
cumambient Bodies being in perfect Reſt, are a Wall of Ada- 
mant, and in that State make it a perfect Impoſſibility for any 
other Body to get into that Space. And indeed the neceſſary 


Motion of one Particle of Matter, into the place from whence 


another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a Conſequence 
from the Suppoſition of Plenitude; which will therefore need 
ſome better Proof, than a ſuppoſed Matter of Fact, which Ex- 
periment can never make out, our own clear and diſt inct Ideas 
plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſary Connexion be- 
tween Space and Solidity, ſince we can conceive the one without 
the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a Vacuum, do 
thereby confeſs they have diſtin& Ideas of Vacuum and Plenum, 
3. e. that they have an Idea of Extenſion void of Solidity, though 
they deny its Exiſtence ; or elſe they diſpute about nothing at 
all. For they who ſo much alter the Signification of Words, 


as to call Extenſion, Body, and conſequently make the whole El- 
fence of Body to be nothing but pure Extenſion, without Soli- 
dity, mut talk abiurdly whenever they ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince 


it is impoſlible for Extenſion to be without Extenſion. For Va- 
cuum, Whether we affirm or deny its Exiſtence, ſignifies Space 
without Body, whoſe very Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſ- 
ſible, who will not make Matter infinite, and take from God a 
Power to annihilate _ Particle of it. : ; 5 5 ; 8 
3 S. 23. But not to go lo far as beyond the ut- 
R moſt Bounds of Body in the Univerſe, nor appeal 
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to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of Bodies 
that are in our View and Neighbourhood, ſeem to me plainly 
to evince it. For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid Body, of 
any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſolid 
Parts to move up and down freely every way within the Bounds 


| of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as big 


as the leaſt part into which he has divided the ſaid ſolid Body. 
And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided, is as big as 
a Muſtard-Seed, a void Space equal to the Bulk of a Muſtard- 
Seed, be requiſite to make room for the free Motion of the Parts 
of the divided Body within the Bounds of its Superficies, where 
the Particles of Matter are 100, co, coo leſs than a Muſtard- 


Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of ſolid Matter, as big 


as 100, oo, oco part of a Muſtard-Seed ; for if it hold in 
one, it will hold in the other, and fo on in infinitum. And let 
this void Space be as little as it will, it deſtroys the Hypotheſis 
of Plen itude. For if there can be a Space void of Body, equal 
to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting in Na- 
ture, tis ſtill Space without Body, and makes as great a diffe- 
rence between Space and Body, as if it were Miſe you, a 
Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And therefore, as we ſup- 


oſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motien, equal to the leaſt 


parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to 7* or 1 of it, 
the ſame conſequence will always follow of Space, without 


Matter. 
5. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether The Ideas of 


the Idea of Space or Extenſion be the ſame with the Space and Bo- 


Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the real diſtindt. 
Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; which 


tis plain Men have, when they enquire and diſpute, whether 


there be a Vacuum or no? For if they had not the Idea of Space 
without Body, they could not make a Queſtion about its Exiſt- 
ence: And if their Idea of Body did not include in it ſome- 
thing more than the bare Idea of Space, they could have no 
Doubt about the Plenitude of the World ; and 'twould be as ab- 
ſurd to demand, whether there were Space without Body, as 
whether there were Space without Space, or Body without Body, 
ſince e but rn Moos — the ſaine Idea. 
5. 25. Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it 
ſelf ſo 1 with all viſible, and moſt tan- . 


gible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, bie from Boa, | 


or feel very few external Objects, withour taking proves zt not 
in Impreſſions of Extenſion too. This readinels the ſame. p 
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of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken Notice of fo conſtantly 
With other Ideas, has been the Occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have 
made the whole Eſſence of Body to conſiſt in Extenſion ; which 
is not much to be wondered at, fince ſome have had their Minds, 
by their _ and Touch (the buſieſt of all our Senſes) fo fil- 
led with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were, wholly poſſeſſed 
with it, that they allowed no Exiſtence to any thing that had 
not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with thoſe Men, who 
take the Meaſure and Poſſibility of all Being, only from their 
narrow and groſs Imaginations : But having here to do only 
with thoſe, who conclude the Eſſence of Body to be Extenſion, 
becauſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of 
any Body without Extenſion, I ſhall deſire them to conſider, 
That had they reflected on their Ideas of Taſtes and Smells, as 
much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch ; nay, had they examined 
their Ideas of Hunger and Thirft, and ſeveral other Pains, they 
would have found, that they included in them no Idea of Ex- 
tenſion at all, which is but an Affection of Body, as well as the 
reſt diſcoyerable by our Senſes, which are ſcarce acute enough to 
look into the pure Eſſences of Things. 

5. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all o- 
thers, muſt therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe 
things which have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined to them, and are 
inſeparable from them; then Unity is without doubt the Eſſence 
of every thing. For there is not any Object of Senſation or 
Reflection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But 
the Weaknels of this kind of Argument, we-have already ſhewn 
ſufficiently. | 
S. 27. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think 
Ideas of Space concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is plain 
and Solzdit) to me, That we have as clear an Idea of Space di- 
diſtinct. ſtinct from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diſtinct 
h from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 
out Motion, though it be never fo certain, that neither Body 
nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one 
will take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exift- 
ence of other Beings at a Diftance, or whether they will think 
the Words of the moſt knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and 
the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee : or thoſe more empha- 
tical ones of the inſpired Philoſopher. St Paul, In him we live, 
move, and have our Being, are to be underſtood in a e 
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Simple Modes of Space. 139 
leave every one to conſider ; only our Idea of Space is, I think, 
ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtin& from that of Body. For 
whether we conſider in Matter it ſelf, the Diſtance of its co- 
herent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid Parts, Ex- 
fenſin; or whether conſidering it as lying between the Extre- 
mities of any Body in its ſeveral Dimenſions, we call it Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs ;, or elle conſidering it as lying between 
any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, without any Conſideration, 
whether there be any Matter or no between, we call it Diffance. 
However named or conſidered, it is always the ſame uniform 
imple Idea of Space, taken from Objects, about which our Senſes 
have been converſant, whereof having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, 
we can revive, repeat, and add them one to another as often 
as we Will, and conſider the Space or Diſtance ſo imagined, ei- 
ther as filled with ſolid Parts, ſo that another Body cannot come 
there without diſplacing and thruſting out the Body that was 
there before; or elſe as void of Solidity, ſo that a Body of e- 
qual Dimenſions to that empty or pure Space, may be placed in 
it without the Removing or Expulſion of any thing that was 
there. But to avoid, Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this 
Matter, it were poſlibly to be wiſhed, that the Name Extenſion 
were applied only to Matter, or the Diſtance of the Extremi- 
ties of the particular Bodies, and the Term Expanſion to Space 
in general, with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, fo as to 
ſay Space is expanded, and Body extended. But in this, every one 
has his Liberty; I propoſe ir only for the more clear and di- 
ſtint way of Speaking. | | 

S. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words Men differ lit. 
ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as e in clear 
a great many other Caſes, quickly end the Diſ- ſimpie Ideas. 
pute. For J am apt to think, that Men, when 
they come to examine them, find their ſimple Ideas all generally 
to agree, though in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different- Names. | imagine, that 
Men who abſtra& their Thoughts, and do well examine the 


Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in thinking; how= | | 


ever, they may perplex themſelves with Words, according ta 
the way of aning of the ſeveral Schools or Sects they have 
been bred up in : 
amine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own Ideas, and ftrip 
them not from the Marks Mea uſe for . them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, 
and Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted 
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to ſome Sect, and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have 
learned to talk after others. But if it ſhould happen, that any 
two thinking Men ſhould really have different Ideas, I do not 
ſee how they could diſcourfe or argue one with another. Here 
I muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagina- 
tion in Men's Brains, is preſently of that fort of Ideas I ſpeak of, 
Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed Notions 
and Prejudicesit has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and 
common Converſation : It requires Pains and Aſſiduity to exa- 
mine its Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtin& 
ſimple Ones, out of which they are compounded ; and to ſee 
which, amongſt its ſimple Ones, have, or have not a. neceſſary 
Connexion and Dependance one upon another. Till a Man 
doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, he 
builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often 
find himſelf at a Lols, 
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C I. 
Of Daration, and its ſimple Modes. 


Duration 1 S. 1. Tee another ſort of Diſtance 
fleeting Ex- 
zen fron. not from the permanent Parts of 
Space, but from the fleeting and perpetually periſh- 
ing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the ſimple Modes 
whereof are any different Lengths of it, whereof we have di- 
ſtin& Ideas, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time and Eternity. 

S. 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who 
Its Idea from asked what Time was, Si non rogas intelligo, (which 
Reflection on amounts to this; the more I fer my ſelf ro think 
the Train of of it, the leſs I underſtand it,) might perhaps 


our Ideas, perſwade one, that Time, which reveals all other 


things, is it ſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, 
Time, and Eternity, are not, without Reaſon, thought to have 
ſomething very abſtruſe in their Nature. But however remote 
theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace them 
right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources 
of all our Knowledge, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able 
to furniſh us with theſe Ideas, as clear and diſtin as ac 6 


or Length, the Idea whereof we get 
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ther, which are thought much leſs obſcure; and we ſhall find, 
that the /dea of Eternity it ſelf is derived from the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our Ideas. 

s. 3. To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with 
Attention to conſider what Idea it is we have of Duration, and 
how we came by it. Tis evident to any one, who will but 


obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a Train of 


Ideas, which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Underſtand- 
ing, as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe Appearances of 
ſeveral Ideas, one after another, in our Minds, is that which 
furniſhes us with the Idea of Succe/ion : And the Diſtance be- 
tween any parts of that Succeſſion, gr between the Appearance 
of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call Duration. For 
whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral 
Ideas in our Minds, we-know that we do exiſt ; and ſo we call 
the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the Exiſtence of our 
ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to rhe Succeflion of any 
Ideas in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves, or any ſuc 
other thing co-exiſting with our Thinking. | 

§. 4. That we have our Notion of Succe/fon and Duration 
from this Original, viz. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas, 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception of Duration, 
but by conſidering the Train of Ideas, that take their turns in 
our Underſtandings. When that Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes, our 
Perception of Duration ceaſes with it; which every one clearly 
experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether an 
Hour, or a Day, or a Month, or a Year ; of which Duration 
of things, whilſt he ſleeps, or thinks not, he has no Perception 
at all, but it is quite loſt to him; and the Moment wherein he 
leaves off to think, 'till the Moment he begins to think again, 
ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And ſo I doubt not but it 
would be to a waking Man, if it were poſlible for him to kee 
only one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Succeſ- 
ſion of others: And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 
very intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little Notice of 


the Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is taken 


up with that earneſt Contemplation, lets ſlip out of his Account a 
good part of that Duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it 
is. But if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Duration, 
it is becauſe during that time we have no Succeſlion of Ideas 
in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, Dreams, and 
Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind an 

alter 
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after another, he hath then, during ſuch a Dreaming, a Senſe 
of Daration, and of the Length of it. By which it is to me 
very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of Duration from their 
Reflection on the Train U the Ideas, they obſerve to ſucceed one 
another in their own 

tion they can have no Notion of Duration, whatever may happen 


in the World. | 
5. 5. Indeed a Man having from reflecting on 
The Idea of the Succeilion and Number of his own Thoughts, 
Duration ap- got the Notion or Idea of Duration, he can apply 
plicable to that Notion to things, which exiſt while he does 
things whilſt not think; as he that has got the Idea of Exten- 
e. ſteep. ſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, can ap- 
ply it to Diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or felt. 
And therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length 
of Duration, which paſſed whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet 
having obſerved the Revolution of Days and Nights, and found 


the Lengthof their Duration to be in Appearance regular and 


conſtant, he can, upon the Suppoſition, that that Revolution 
has proceeded after the ſame manner, whilſt he was aſleep or 
thought not, as it uſed to do at other times; he can, I fay, ima- 


| — and make Allowance for the Length of Duration, whilſt he 


ept. But if Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the 
World) inſtead of their ordinary Night's Sleep, had paſſed the 
whole twenty-four Hours in one continued Sleep, the Durati- 
on of that twenty four Hours had been irrecoverably loſt to 
them, and been for ever left out of their Axcompt of Time. 
§. 6. Thus by refletFing on the appearing of vari- 


The Idea of 07:5 Ideas, one after another in our Underſtandings, 


Succeſſion not we get the Notion of Succelſton; which, if any one 


From Motion. ſhould think, we did rather get from our Obſer- 


vation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, 
be of my Mind, when he conſiders, that even Motion produces 
in his Mind an Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it pro- 
duces there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Ideas; For a 


Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Mo- 


tion at all, unleſs that Motion produees a conſtant Train of ſuc- 


ceffve Ideas, v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of ſight of Land, 


in a fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole 
Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in either; though 
it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them, have moved, 


| . that time, a great way: But as ſoon as he perceives ei- 


ther of them to have changed Diſtance with ſome other _— = 
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ſoon as this Motion produces any new Idea in him, then he per- 
ceives that there has been Motion. But wherever a Man is, 
with all things at reſt about him, without perceiving any 
Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet he has been think- 
ing, he will perceive the various Ideas of his own Thoughts in 
his own Mind, appearing one after another, and thereby ob- 
ſerve and find Succeſſion where he could obſerve no Motion. 

5. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Afotions very Jom, 
tho they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their 
remove from one ſenſible part towards another, their change of 
Diſtance is ſo (low, that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but a good 
while one after another: And ſo not cauſing a conſtant Train 
of new Ideas, to follow one another immediately in our Minds, 
we have no Perception of Motion, which conſiſting in a con- 
fant Succeiſion, we cannot perceive that Succeſſion without a 
conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing from it. | 

6. 8. On the contrary, things that move fo ſwift, as not to 
affect the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 
of their Motion, and ſo cauſe not any Train of Ideas in the 
Mind, are not alſo perceived to move. For any thing that moves 
round about in a Circle in leſs time than our Ideas are wont to 
ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived to move; 
but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter or Co- 
lour, and not a part of a Circle in Motion, | 

$. 9. Hence | leave it to others to judge, whe- The Train of 
ther it be not probable, that our Ideas do, whilſt Ideas bas 4 
we are awake, ſucceed” one another in our Minds certain degree 
at certain Diſtances, not much unlike the Images V Wickneſs. 
in the inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round by the | 
Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of theirs in Train, though; 
perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ilower ; yet, 
| gueſs, vaties not very wuch ina waking Man: There ſeem 
to be certain Bounds to the Quickneſs and Slowneſs of the Succeſſive 
if thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, beyond which they 
can neither delay nor haſten. 

s. 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd Conjecture, is, from 
obſerving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain degree perceive any Succeſſion z which 
if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes 
where it is evident, that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Can- 
non Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its way take with it 
any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man; tis as clear as any De- 
monſtration can be, that it mutt firike ſucceſſively the two _ 
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of the Room: 'Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one part 


of the Fleſh firſt, and another after ;, and ſo in Succeſſion: And 


yet I believe no Body, who ever felt the Pain of ſach a Shot, 


or heard the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive 


any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke, 


Such a part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Succeſ- 
fion, is that which we may call an In/tant; and is that which 
takes up the time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Snc+ 


ceſſion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succeſſion 


at all, | w \ | | 3 
S. 11. This alſo happens, where the Motion is fo /low, as not 
to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as faſt as 


the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it; and fo other 


Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to come into our 
Minds, between thoſe offered to our Senſes by the moving Bo- 
dy, there the Senſe of Motion is laſt; and the Body, though it 


xeally moves, yet not changing perceivable Diſtance with ſome 


other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas of our own Minds do naturally 
Tollow one another in Train, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as 


is evident in the Hands of Clocks, and Shadows of Sun-dials, 


and other conſtant, but ſlow Motions, where, though after cer- 
tain Intervals, we perceive by the Change of Diſtance, that it 


bath moved, yet the Motion it ſelf we perceive not. 


5. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant 
This Trainthe and regular Succeſſion of Ideas in a waking Man, , 


' Meaſure of o- as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of all other Suc- 


ther Succ-ſſi- ceſſions, whereof if any one. either exceeds the pace 
ons. of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, Gr. 
take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one 


Idea, or elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo flow, as that 


it keeps not pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs, 
in Which they take their turns; as when any one or more Ideas 


ingtheir ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind between thoſe _ 


which are offered to the Sight by the different perceptible Di- 
ſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells fol- 
lowing one another, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant conti- 


nued Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not, but with certain 


Gaps of Reſt between. 
the Mind can: 843. 


not fix long on 


| in 0163742 go} 17 pt 
If it be ſo, that the Ideas of our Minds, 


 Whilſt-we haye any there, do conſtantly change 
and ſhifr in a continual Succeſſion, it would be 
impoſſible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think 
long of any one thing: By which, if it be meant; 
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that.a Man may have one ſelf fingle Idea a long time alone in 
hi: Mind, without any Variation at all, 1 think, in Matter of Fact, 


it is not polſtble, for which (not knowing how the Ideas of our 


Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, whence 
they have their Light, and how they come to make their Ap- 
pearances,) I cari give no other Reaſon but Experience : And 
| would have any one try, whether he can keep one unvaried 


ſingle Idea in his Mind, without any other, for any conſide- . 


rable time together. 


S. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of 


Light or Whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes; and he will, I 
ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other Ideas out of his Mind: 


But that ſome, either of another kind, or various 1 


of that Idea, (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) will 
conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him be as 


wary as he can. | AD; 5 2 
5. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, is 
only to mind and obſerve what the Ideas are, that take their 


turns in his Underſtanding ; or elſe to direct the ſort, and call 


in ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe of: Bat hinder the conſtant 
Succeffion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he may com- 
_ chuſe, whether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider 
them. | "0 
S. 16, Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's Ideas, home ver 


Mind be made by certain Motions, I will not made, include 


here diſpute : But this I am ſure, that they in- 0 Senſe of 
clude no Idea of Motion in their Appearance; and AMorzon. 

if a Man had not the Idea of Motion otticrwiſe, I | 

think he would have none at all, which is enough to my preſent 
purpoſe ; and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice we take of the 
ldeas of our Minds, p—_— there one after another, is that 
which gives us the Idea of Suceeſſion and Duration, without 
which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. Lis not then Mo- 
tion, but the conſtant Train of Ideas in our Minds, whilſt we 


are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of Duration, whereof 


Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it cauſes in 
our Minds a conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas, as I have before ſhewed * 
And we have as clear an Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, by the 
Train of other /4eas ſucceeding one another in our Minds, with- 
out the Idea of any Motion, as by the Train of Ideas cauſed by the 
uninterrupted ſenſible Change of Diſtance between two Bodies, 
which we have from Motion; and therefore we ſhould as well 


laye the Idea of Daration; were 6 1 no Senſe of Motion at all. 


8. 17. 
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S. 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration; 
Time is Dura” the next thing natural for the Mind to do, is, to 
tion ſet out by get ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, where- 
Meaſures. by it might judge of its different Lengths, and 
conſider the diſtin Order, wherein ſeveral things 
exiſt, without which, a great part of our Knowledge would he 
confuſed, and a great part of Hiſtory be rendred very uſeleſs. 
This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by certain Periods, 
and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is that, I think, 
which moſt properly we call Time. | | 
$. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there is 
nothing more acquired, but the Application of the 


A good Mea- 
S Hime Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of to the thing, 


ſure of Time 


muſt di vide 5 / 
1. whole Du- in the meaſuring of Duration, this cannot be done, 


ration into e- becauſe no two different parts of Succeſſion can be 
qual Periode. put together to meaſure one another: And no- 
thing being a Meaſure of Duration, but Duration, 
as nothing is of Extenſion, but Extenſion, we cannot keep by 
us any ſtanding unvarying Meaſure of Duration, which conſiſts 
in a conſtant fleeting Succeſſion, as we can of certain Lengths 
of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, &c. marked out in per- 
manent parcels of Matter. Nothing then could ſerve well for 
4 convenient Meaſure of Time, but what has divided the whole 
Length of its Duration into apparently equal Portions, by con- 
ſtantly repeated Periods. What Portions. of Duration are not 
diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by 
ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, as 


appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. Before all Time, and when 


Time ſhall be no more. | 
| $. 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of the 


| _ San, as having been from the beginning of na- 
FF, ug * ture, conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſervable 
Sun and Moon Þy all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one ano- 
ther, have been with Reaſon made uſe of for the 
Meaſures of Meaſure of Duration, But the Diſtinction of Days 
Time. and Years, having depended on the Motion of the 
Braun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that it 
has been thought, that Motien and Duration were: the Meaſure 
one of another. For Men in the meaſuring of the Length of Time, 
having been accuſtomed to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, &c. which they found themſelves upon any 
mention of Time or Duration, preſently to think on, = which 
| „„ ortions 


of whoſe Extenſion we would be informed. But 
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1 © Portions of Time were meaſured out by the Motion of thoſe 
3 Heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Mo- 
tion; or at leaſt to think, that they had a neceſſary Connexion 
d one with another: Whereas any conſtant periodical Appear- 
ance or Alteration of Ideas is ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of 
Duration, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as 
„ © vel! diſtinguithed the Intervals of Time, as thoſe that have been 
made uſe of. For ſuppoſing rhe Sun, which ſome have taken 
. I to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame Diſtance of Time 
that it now every Day comes about. to the ſame Meridian, and 
then gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the 
Space of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in 
; Brightneſs and Heat, and ſo decreaſed again; would not ſuch. 
t regular Appearances ſerve to meaſure out the Diſtances of Du- 
e nation to all that eould obſerve it, as well without as with Mo: 
e ton? For if the Appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſers 
vable, and in equidiſtant Periods they would ſerve Mankind 
for Meaſure of Time as well, were the Motion away. 
5. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blow- | 
ts ing of a Plant, returning at equidiſtant Periods in But not by 
« all Parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve Men to #heir Motion, 
r. © reckon their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun: but periodical 
And in effect we ſee, that ſome People in America APPearancess 
le counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds | 
amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at g- 
x © thers. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt, 
y Smell, or a Taſt, or any other Idea returning conſtantly at 
s equidiſtant Periods, and making it ſelf univerſally be taken No- 
n tice of, would not fail to meaſure out the Courſe of Succeſſion, 
and diſtinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we ſee, that Men 
born blind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revoluti- 
ons yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions, that they perceive 
not : And I ask, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his 
Tears either by Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter; by the. 
Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Taſt of any Fruit of 
the Autumn, would not have a better Meaſure of Time than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by Ju- 
lizs Ceſar, or many other People, whoſe Years; notwithſtandin 
the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make uſe of; 
are very irregular ? And it adds no ſmall Difficulty to Chrono- 
logy, that the exact Lengths of the Years that ſeveral Nations 
counted by, are hard to be known; they differing very mucti 
h onefrom another; and I think I may ſay all of them, from the 
$ K 2 | preeiſe 
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_ Motion of the Sun : And if the Sun moved from the 


reation to the Flood conſtantly in the Æquator, and fo e- 
qually diſperſed its Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts 
of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its an- 
nual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingenious Author ſup- 
poſes, I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (notwith- 
ftanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould in the Antedilu- 
Dian World, from the Beginning count by Years, or meaſure 
their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very obyt- 
ous to diſtinguiſh them by. | | 

S. 21. But perhaps it will be faid, without a 

No two parts regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome other, 
of Duration how could it ever be known, that ſuch Periods 
can be cer- were equal? To which, Tanſwer, the Equality of 
rainy known any other returning Appearances might be known 
to be equal. by the ſame way that that of Days was known, or 
preſumed to be ſo at firſt, which was only by judg- 

ing of them by the Train of 14eas had paſſed in Men's Minds 
in the Intervals, by which Train of Ideas diſcovering Inequality 
in the natural Days, but none in the artificial Days, the artifi- 
cial Days, or No hiuse were gueſſed to be equal, which was 
ſufficient to make them ſerve for a ?.{-aſure : Tho' exacter 
Search has ſince diſcovered Inequality in the diurnal Revolutions 
of the Sun, and we know not whether the annual alſo be not 
unequal : Theſe yet by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, 
ſerve as well to reckon Time by, (though not to meaſure the 
Parts of Duration exactly) as if they could be proved to be ex- 


actly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt - 


Duration it ſelf, and the Meaſures we make uſe of to judge of 
its Length. Duration in it ſelf, is to be conſidered as going on 
in one conſtant, equal, uniform Courſe : But none of the Mea- 
ſures of it, which we make uſe of, can be known to do ſo; nor 
can we be aſiured, that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are equal 
in Duration one to another; for two ſacceſlive Lengths of Du- 
ration, however mexiured, can never be demonſtrated to be e- 
qual. The Motion of the Sun, which the World uſed fo long, 
and ſo confidently, for an exact Meaſure of Duration, has, as | 
faid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal : And though Men 
have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteady and re- 
war Motion, than that of the Sun, (or to ſpeak more truly) 
of the Earth; yet if any one ſhould be asked how he certainly 
knows that the two ſucceſſive Swings of a Pendulum are equal, 
it would be very hard to ſatisfie himielf, that they are * 
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ſo: Since we eannot be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Motion, 
which is unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally ; and we 
are ſure that the Medium in which the Pendulum moves, is not 
conſtantly the ſame : Either of which varying, may alter the E- 
quality of ſach Periods, and thereby deſtroy the Certainty and 
Exactneſs of the Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Pe- 
riods of other Appearances, the Notion of Duration ſtill remain- 
ing clear, though our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be de- 
monſtrated to be exact. Since then no two Portions of Succeſ- 
ſion can be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to 
know their Equality. All that we can do for a Meafure of 
Time, is to take ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at 
ſeemingly equidiſtant Periods ; of which ſeeming Equality, we have 
no other Meaſure, but ſuch as the Train of our own Ideas have lodged 
in our Memories, with the Concurrence of other probable Rea- 
ſons; to perſwade us of their Equality. 

5. 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that Time not the 
whilſt all Men manifeſtly meats Time by the Meaſure of 
Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the Mor son. 
World, Time yet ſhould be defined to be the Mea- | 
ſure of Motion: Whereas tis obvious to every one, who reflects 
ever ſo little on it, that, to meaſure Motion, Space is as neceſſa- 
ry to be conſidered as Time ; and thoſe who look a littlefarther, 
will find alſo the Bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to be taken 
into the Computation by any one who will eſtimate or meaſure 
Notion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor, indeed, does Motion 


any otherwiſe canduce to the meaſuring of Deny than as 
1 


it conſtantly brings about the Return of certain ſenſible Ideas, 
Rant Periods. For if the Motion of the Sun 


in ſeeming equidi 
were as unequal as of a Ship driven by unſteady Winds, ſome- 
times very ſlow, and at others irregularly very ſwift : or if 
being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, and pro- 
duced not the ſame Appearances, it would not at all help us ta 
meaſure Time, any more than the ſeeming unequal Motion of 
a Comet does. | | . 

5. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years, are then Minutes 
20 more neceſſary to Time or Duration, than Inches, Hours, and 
Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out in any Mat- Tears, not ne- 
ter, are to Extenſion. For though we in this part ceſſary Mea- 
of the Univerſe, by the conſtant Uſe of them, as % of Du 
of Periods let out by the Revolutions of the Sun, . 
dr as known Parts of ſuch Periods, have fixed the 
Ideas of ſuch Lengths of ane” our Minds, which we apply 


J 
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to all Parts of Time, whoſe Lengths we ſhould conſider: yet 
there may be other Parts of the Univerſe, where they no more 
ule theſe Meaſures of ours, than in Japan they do our Inches, 
Feet, or Miles : But yet ſomething Analogous to them, there 
muſt be. For without ſome regular periodical Returns, we 
could not meaſure our ſelves, or ſigniſie to others, the Length 
of any Duration, though at the ſame time the World were as 


full of Motion, as it is now, but no part of it diſpoſed into re- 


gular and apparently equidiſtant Revolutions. But the different 
Meaſures that may be made uſe of for the Account of Time, do 
not at all alter the Notion of Duration, which is the thing to 
be meaſured, no more than the different Standards of a Foot 
and a Cubit, alter the Notion of Extenſion te thoſe, who make 
uſe of thoſe different Meaſures. 

| S. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a Mea- 
One meaſure ſure of Time, as the annual Revolution of the 


of Time appli» Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, where- 


cable to Du- in that Meaſure it ſelf did not exiſt, and with 


ration before which in the Reality of its Being, it had nothing 


Time. to do: For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham was 

| born in the 2712 Year of the Julian Period, it is 
altogether as intelligible, as reckoning from the Beginning of 
the World, though there were ſo far Back no Motion of the 
San, nor any other Motion at all. For though the Julian Pe- 
xiod be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred Years before there 
were really either Days, Nights, or Years, marked out by any 
Revolutions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby mea- 
ſure Durations as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exiſt- 
ed, and kept the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Idea 
of Duration equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily ap- 
plicable in our Thoughts to Duration, where no Sus nor Motion was, 
as the Idea of a Foot or Yard taken from Bodies here, can be 
applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the Confines of 


. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from this place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, (for 
being finite, it myſt be at a certain Diſtance,) as we ſuppoſe 
it to be 5639 Years from this Time to the firſt Exiſtence of any 
Body in the Beginning of the World, we can, in our Thoughts, 


apply this Meaſure of a Tear to Duration before the Creation, or be- 
yond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as we can this Meaſure 
of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bodies; and by the one 
meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, as well as 195 
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the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts, where there is no 
Body. | 

8. 2 If it be objected to me here, That in this way of ex- 
plaining of Time, I have begg'd what I ſhould not, viz. That 
the World is neither Eternal nor Infinite; I anſwer, That to. 
my preſent purpoſe, it is not needful, in this place, to make uſe 
of Arguments, to evince the World to be finite, both in Dura- 
tion and Extenſion : But it being at leaſt as conceivable as the 
contrary, I have certainly the Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as 
any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ;, and I doubt not but that 
every one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his Mind 
the beginning of Motion, though not of all Duration; and fo may 
come to a ſtop, and non ultra in his Conſideration of Motion: 
So allo in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body, and the Ex- 
tenſion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Body is, the 
utmoſt Bounds of Space and Duration being beyond the reach of 
Thonght, as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Number are beyond 


the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind, and all for the ſame 


Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another place. | 
S. 28. By the ſame Means therefore, and from Eternizy. 
the ſame Original that we come to have the Idea | 
of Time, we have alſo that Idea which we call Eternity, viz. ha- 
ving got the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, by reflecting on 
the Train of our own Ideas, cauſed in us either by the natural 
Appearances of thoſe Ideas coming conſtantly of themſelves in- 
to our waking Thoughts, or elſe cauſed by external Objects ſuc- 
ceſlively affecting our Senſes ;, and _ from the Revolutions 
of the Sun got the /deas of certain Lengths of Duration, we can, 
in our Thoughts, add ſach Lengths of Daration to one ano- 
ther, as often as we pleaſe, and apply them, fo added, to Dura- 
tions paſt or to come : And this we can continue to do on, with- 
out Bounds or Limits, 1 in inſinitum, and apply thus 
the Length of the annual Motion of the Sun to Duration, ſup- 
poſed before the Sun's, or any other Motion had its Being; 
which is no more difficult or abſurd, than to apply the Notion 
I have of the moving of a Shadow, one Hour to Day upon the 
Sun-dial, to the Duration of fomething laſt Night ; v. g. the 
burning of a Candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from all 
actual Motion, and it is as impoſſible for the Duration of that 
Flame for an Hour laſt Night, to co-exiſt with any Motion 
that now is, or for ever ſhail be, as for any part of Duration 
that was before the beginning of the World to co-exiſt with 
the Motion af the Sun now: But yet this hinders not, but that 
K 4 | having 
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having the Idea of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow on 
a Dial between the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtinctly 
meaſure in my Thoughts the Duration of that Candle-light laſt 
Night, as I can the Duration of any thing that does now exiſt : 
And it is no more than to think, that had the Sun ſhone then 
on the Dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now, the 
Shadow on the Dial would have paſſed from one Hour- line to 
another, whilſt that Flame of the Candle laſted. 

8. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only 
the Idea ] have of the Length of certain periodical regular Mo- 
tions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but 


only in the Ideas] have of them in- my Memory derived from 


my Senſes or Reflection, I can with the ſame Eaſe, and for the 
ſame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration antecedent 
to all manner of Motion, as well as to any thing, that is but a 


Minute, or a Day, antecedent to the Motion, that at this very 


moment the Sun is in. All things paſt are equally and perfectly 


at reſt ; and to this way of Conſideration of them, are all one, 


whether they were before the beginning of the World, or but 


_ yeſterday ; the meaſuring of any Duration by ſome Motion, de- 
pending not at all on the real Co-exiftence of that Thing to that 


Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but the 2 4 
er 


clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodical known Motion, or ot 


Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying that to the Dura- 
tion of the thing I would meaſure. . | 

S. 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 
of the World from its firſt Exiſtence, to this preſent Year 1689, 
to have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revoluti- 


ons of the Sun, and others a great deal more; as the eA:gyptians 


of old, who in the time of Alexander counted 23000 Years from 
the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes now, who account the 


3, 269, ooo Years old, or more; which longer Duration of 
the World, according to their Computation, though I ſhould 


| not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it with them, 


and as truly underſtand, and ſay one is longer than the other, 
as I underſtand, that Hethuſalem 's Life was longer than Enoch's: 
And if the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it 
may be, as well as any other nad it hinders not at all my 
imagining what others mean, when they make the: World 1009 
Years older, ſince every one may with the ſame Facility imagine 
(I do not ſay believe) the World to be 50000 Years old, as 
5639 ; and may as well conceive the Duration of 50000 Years, 


as $639. Whereby it appears, that to he meaſuring the r 
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of any thing by Time, it is not requiſite, that that thing ſhould be co- 
exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical 
Revolution ; bur it ſuffices to this Purpoſe, that we have the Idea 
of the Length of any regular periedical Appearances, which we can 
in our Minds apply to Duration, with which the Motion or Ap- 
pearance never co-exiſted, | 

5. 31, For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by 
Moſes, 1 can imagine that Light exiſted three Days before the 
Sun was, or had any Motion, barely by thinking, that the Du- 
ration of Light before the Sun was created, was ſo long as (if 
« Sun had moved then, as it doth now,) would have been 
equal. to three of his diurnal Revolutions; fo by the ſame way I 


can bave an Idea of the Chaos, or Angels, being created before 


there was either Light, or any continued motion, a Minute, an 
Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but con- 
fider Duration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or 
Motion of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 
60; And by the ſame way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
(i. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in inſinitum, and ſup- 
oſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can reckon, 
let me add whilſt I will, which I think is the Notion we have 
of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we haye no other Notion, than 
we have of the Infinity of Number, to which we can add for ever 
without end. | 
5. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two Foun- 
tains of all Knowledge before- mentioned, (viz.) Reflection and 
Senſation, we get the Ideas of Duration, and the Meaſures of it. 


For Fir, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 
eas there in Train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin 
to appear, we come by the Idea of Succeffion, 

Secondly, By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſ- 
ſion, we get the Idea of Duration. | : 
| Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances, at cer- 
tain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we get the Ideas of 
72 3 or Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Years, Cc. 
| Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or 
Ideas of ftated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we 
will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing does really 


endure or e viſt; and thus we imagine to Morrow, next Year, or 
; | : ; FI \ 6 


even Years hence, | 
{cy R Pfthiy, 


| 
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of greater and 


zmcludes no ſuch thing. 1 prefer alſo the Wor 


Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length of 
Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we will in 
our own Thoughts, and add them one to another, without ever 
coming to the end of ſuch Addition, any nearer than we can to 
the end of Number, to which we can always add, we come by the 
Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal Duration of our Souls, as 
well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which muſt neceſſarily 
have always exiſted. | 

Siæthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as ſet 
out by periodical Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we cal 


Time in general. | 


— — 
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CHAP. xv. 


3 


Of Duration aud Expanſion, conſidered together. 
Both capable S. 1. Hough we have in the precedent 
Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 
leſs, 8 Conſiderations of Space and Dura- 
tion; yet they being Meas of general Concern- 
ment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 
Nature, the comparing them one with another, may, perhaps, be 


of Uſe for their Illuſtration; and we may have the more clear 


and diſtin& Conception of them, by taking a View of them 
together. Diſtance or Space, in its {imple abſtra& Conception, 


to avoid Confuſion, I call Expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from Ex- 


tenſion, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this Diſtance only as 
It is in the ſolid parts of Matter, and ſo includes, or at leaft in- 
timates the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea o * Diſtance 
Expanſion to 
Space, becauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance of fleeting ſuc- 
geſſive parts, which never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe 


- which are permament. In both theſe, ( viz. Expanſion and Du- 


ration) the Mind has this common Idea of continued Lengths, 
capable of greater, or leſs Quantities : For a Man has as clear 
an Idea of the Difference of the Length of an Hour, and a Day, 
as of an Inch and 8 8 1 
| | S. 2. ind, having got the Idea of t 
7 5 . Length of any part of Expanſion, let it be a Span, 
Matters OT @ Pace, or what Length you will, can, * has 
© % 285 : 8 Re ; | een 


| 


ſion being uſed as Names of Affections belonging to other Be- 
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been ſaid, repeat that Idea; and fo adding it to the former, ex- 
large its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or two 
Paces, and fo as often as it will, till it equals the Diſtance of 
any parts of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, *till 


there is no Body, there is nothing. 


5. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Rea uh Men 
ſon, why every one familiarly, and without the leaſt more ea ad- 
Heſitation, {peaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and hit infinite 


ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but tis Durarion, 
than infinite 


Expanſion. 


1 


ings, 


- 
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ings, we eaſily conceive in GOD infinite Duration, and we 
cannot avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, 
but only to Matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of 
the Exiſtence of Expanſjon without Matter ; of which alone 
we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute. And therefore when 
Men *purſue their Thoughts of Spaces they are apt to ſtop at 
the Confines of Body, as if Space were there at an end too, 
and reached no farther. Or if their Ideas upon Conſideration 


carry them farther, yet they term what is beyond the Limits of 


the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, becauſe 
there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, antecedent 
to all Body, and to the Motions, which it is meaſured by, they 


never term imaginary ; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome 


other real Exiſtence, And if the Names of things way at all 


direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of Mens Ideas, (as 1 


am apt to think they may very much, ) one may have occaſion 
to think by the Name Duration, that the Continuation of Exi- 
ſtence, with a kind of Reſiſtance, to any deſtructive Force, and 
the Continuation of Solidity, (which is apt to be confounded 
with, and if we will look into the minute anatomical parts of 
Matter, is little different from Hardneſs,) were thought to have 
ſome Analogy, and gave occaſion to Words, ſo near of kin as 
Durare and Durum eſſe. And that Durare is applied to the Idea 


of Hardneſs, as well as that of Exiſtence we ſee in Horace, Epod, 
16. ferro duravit ſæcula. But be that as it will, this is certain, 


That whoever purſues his own Thoughts, will find them ſome- 
times launch out beyond the Extent of Body, into the Infinity 
of Space or Expanſion; the Idea whereof is diſtin and ſepa- 


[| rate from Body, and all other things: Which may (to thoſe 


who pleaſe) be a Subject of farther Meditation, 
S. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place to 

Time to Du- Expanſion, They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs 
ration, is as Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as is ſet out 
Place to Ex- and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by Land- 
pan ſion· marks; and ſo are made uſe of, to denote the Po- 
ä ſition of finite real Beings, in reſpect one to ano- 
ther, in thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. 


Theſe rightly conſidered, are nothing but Ideas of determinate. 


[ 


Diſtances, from certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhable 
ſenſible things, and 9 . to keep the ſame Diſtance one from 
another. From ſuch Points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, 
and from them we meaſure our Portions of thoſe infinite Quan- 
tities z which ſo conſidered, are that which we call 7 "Os jud 
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piace. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform 


and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of things, without ſuck 
known ſettled Points, would be Joſt in them; and all things 
would lie jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. $ 

§. 6. Time and Place taken thus, for deter- Time and Place are 
minate diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infi- n for ſo much 
nite Aby ſſes of Space and Duration, ſet out, I eic ber, as are ſet 
or ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, o - the Exiſtence 
by Marks, and known Boundaries, have each 2 Motion of Bo- 
of them a two-fold Acceptation. e | 

Firft, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of in- 
finite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co-exiſtent with the 
Exiſtence, and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, as 
far as we Know any thing of them: And in this Senſe, Time 
begins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in 
theſe Phraſes before-mentioned, before all time, or when Time Hall 
be no more, Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Portion of 
infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended within 
the material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of Expanſion ; though this may more properly be called Ex- 
tenſion, than place. Within theſe two are confined, and by the 
obſervable Parts of them, are meaſured and determined the par- 
ticular Time or Duration, and the particular Extenſion and 
Place, of all corporeal Beings. 
8. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Time is uſed Sometimes for, 
in a larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of that in- ſo much of ej- 
finite Duration, not that were really diſtinguiſh- eber, as we des 
ed and meaſured. out by this real Exiſtence, and u &y Mes- 
periodical Motions of Bodies that were appointed 4e ons 
from the Begirming to be for Signs, and for Sea- fr we - g 
ſons, and for Days, and Years, and are according- 35 ti Wy 
ly our Meaſures of Time; but ſuch other Porti- . 
ons too of that infinite uniform Duration, which we, upon any 
Occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of meaſured 
Time; and fo conſider them as bounded and determined. For 
if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels, was 
at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly 
enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, tis a longer 
Time ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation, of the 
World, by 764 Years: Whereby we would mark out ſo much 
of that undiſtinguiſned Duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, and 
would have admitted, 764 annual Revolutions of the Sun, mo- 
ving at the Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe, we — 
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ſpeak of Place, Diſtance, or Bulk in the great [rane beyond the 
Confines of the World, when we conſider ſo much of that Space, 
as is equal to, or capable to receive a Body of any aſligned Di- 
menſions, as a Cubick foot; or do ſuppoſe a Point in it, at ſuch 
a certain Diſtance from any Part of the Univerſe. 
5. 8. Where and when are Queſtions belonging 
They belong to to all finite Exiſtences, and are by us always rec- 
ali Beings. koned frem ſome known Parts of this ſenſible 
World, and from ſome certain Epochs marked out 
to us by the Motions obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed 
Parts or Periods, the Order of things would be loſt, to our fi- 
nite Underſtandings, in the boundlels invariable Oceans of Du- 
ration and Expanſion ; which comprehend in them all finite 
Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only to the Deity. And 
therefore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend them 
not, and do fo often find our Thoughts at a loſs, when we 
would conſider them, either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any 
way attributed to the firſt incomprehenſible Being. But when 
applied to any particular finite Beings, the Extenſion of any 
Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the Bulk of that Body 
takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, when conſi- 
dered at a certain Diſtance from ſome other. As the Idea of 
the particular Duration of any thing, is an Idea of that Portion 
of infinite Duration, which paſſes 2 the Exiſtence of that 
thing; ſo the Time when the thing exiſted, is the Idea of that 
Space of Duration, which paſſed between ſome known and fixed 
Period of Duration, and the Being of that thing. One ſhews 
the Diſtance- of the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of the 
ſame thing, as that it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Years ; 
the other ſhews the Diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence from 
other fixed Points of Space or Duration; as that it was in the 
middle of Lincolus-Iun- Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and 
in the Year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 Year of the Ju- 
lian Period: All which Diſtances, we meaſure by preconceived 
Ideas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, as Inches, Feet, 
Miles, and Degrees, and in the other Minutes, Days, ahd Years, 
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S. 9. There is ohe thing more, where- 
All the Parts of in Space and Duration have a great Con- 
Extenſion, are Ex+ formity, and that is, though they are juſt- 
zenſion; and all the 1y.reckoned amongſt our ſimple Ideas: Yet 
Par 2 of Duration, none of the diſtinct Ideas we have of ei- 
are Duration. : ther, is Without all manher of Compoſi- 
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| tion ; it is the very Nature of both of them to cohſiſt of Parts: 
But their Parts being all of the ſame kind, and without the Mix- 
ture of any other Idea, hinder them not from having a Place a- 
? mongſt ſimple Ideas. Could the Mind, as in Number, come to ſo 
(mall a Part of Extenſioh or Duration, as excluded Diviſibility, 
that would be, as it were, the indiviſible Unite, or Idea; by 
Repetition of which, it would make its more inlarged Ideas of 
Extenſion and Duration. But ſince the Mind is not able to frame 
an Idea of any Space, without Parts; inſtead thereof it makes uſe 
of the common Meaſures, which by familiar Uſe, in each 
Country, has imprinted themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches, 
and Feet; or Cubits, and Paraſangs; and ſo Secands, Minutes, 
Hours, Days, and Years in Duration:) The Mind makes uſe, I fay, 
of ſuch Ideas as theſe, as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component 
Parts of larger Ideas, which the Mind, upon Occafion, makes by 
the Addition of ſuch known Lengths, which it is acquainted * 
It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, ag 
'tis confeſſed in this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the Number of 
i- WW Simple Ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with what he ſays elſewhere, 
f WM That a Simple Idea is uncompounded, and contains in it nothing but one 
n IM uniform Appearance, or Conception of the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable 
it 1e different Ideas, pag. 62. Tis farther objected, That Mr. Locke has 
it not given in the 11th Chapter of the 2d Book, where he begins to ſpeak 
d of Simple Ideas, an exact Definition of what he underſtands by the Word 
Simple Ideas. To theſe Difficultier, Mr. Locke anſwers thus : To begin 
* with the laſt, he declares, That be has not treated his Subject in an Order 
perfectly Scholaftick, having not had much Familiarity with thoſe ſort of 
Books during the Writing of his, and not remembring at all the Method 
m ia which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought not to expect 
Definitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Subject. Mr. 
1d Locke contents himſelf to imploy the principal Terms that he uſes, fo that 
'u- Wl from his Uſe of them the Reader may eaſily comprehend what he means by 
ed I them. But with Reſpect to the Term Simple Idea, he has had the good 
t, Luck to define that in the Place cited in the ObjeCtion ; and therefore there 
rs, i no Reaſon to ſupply that Defect. The Queſtion then is to know, Whe- 
ther the Idea of Extenſion agrees with this Definition? Which will effectu- 
re: ly agree to ir, if it be underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had prin- 
n- If cipally- in bis View; for that Compoſition which he deſigned to exclude in 
ſt⸗ hat Definition, was a Compoſition of different Ideas in the Mind, and not 
et a Compoſition of the ſame kind in a Thing whoſe Eſſence conſiſts in having 
Parts of the ſame kind, where you can never come to a Part intirely exempt- 
ed from this Compoſition. So that if the Idea of Extenſion conſiſts in ha- 
oft Ying Parte s extra Partes, (as the Schools ſpeak,) tis always, in the * 
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On the other ſide, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we have of either; 
look'd on as an Unite in Number, when the Mind by Diviſion 
would reduce them into leſs Fractions. Though on both ſides, 
both in Addition and Diviſion, either of Space or Duration, 
when the Idea under Conſideration becomes very big, or very 
ſmall; its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confiled ; and 
it is the Number of its repeated Additions, or Diviſions, that 
alone remains tlear and diftin, as will eaſily appear to any 
one, who will let his Thoughts looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of 
| Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. Every Part of Duration, is 

Duration too; and every Part of Extenſion, is Extenſion, both 
of them capable of Addition or Diviſion in ee But the 
leaſt Portions of either of them, whereof we have clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas, may perhaps be fitteſt to be confidered by us, as the 
ſimple Ideas of that kind, out of which our complex Modes of 
Space, Extenſion, and Duration, are made up, and into whieh 
they can again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall part in Du- 
ration, may be called a Moment, and is the Time of one Idea in 
our Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. The 
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of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea; becauſe the Idea of having Partes extra par. 
dees Cannot be reſolved into two other Ide at. For the remainder of the Ob- 
jjection made to Mr. Locke, with Reſpect to the Natute of Extenſion, Mr. 
Locke was aware of it, as may be ſeen in 8 9. Ch. 15. of the 2d Book, where 
be fays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenſion, whereof we have a 
clear and diſtinct Idea, may perhaps be the fittett to be conſider'd by us 212 
Simple Idea of that kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space and Ex- 

| tenſion are made up. So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be 
call'd a Szmple Idea, ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form 
to it ſelf, and that cannot be divided by the Mind inte any leſs whereofit Ml / 
bas in it ſelf any determined Perception. From hence it follows, that it s Il h 
to the Mind one Simple Idea; and that is ſufficient to take away this Obje- 0 
Qicn ; ſor tis not the Deſign of Mr. Locke, in this Place, to diſcourſe of Ill ; 
any thing but concerning the Ideas of the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient I ; 
to clear the Difficulty, Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the 
Idea of Exterifion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the Defi- 
nition that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, fo that it differs in ſome A 
manner from all others of that kird, he thinks tis better to leave it there 
expos'd to this Difficulty, than to make a gew Diviſion in his Favour. Tis IN © 
enough for Mr. Locke that his Meaning can be underftood. *Tis very com- B 
mon to obſerve intelligible Diſcourſes ſpoiled by too much Subtilty in nice I If 
Div iſions. We ought to put things together, as well as we can, Doctrine il 0 
Cauſa; but, after all, ſeveral Things will not be bundled up together un- i} 9 
der our Terms and Ways of Speaking. | 
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other, wanting 4 proper Name, I know not whether I may be 
allowed to call 4 ſenfible Point, meaning thereby the leaſt Par- 
ticle of Matter of Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily a; 
bout a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty ' 
Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre: ee” 
S. 10. Expanſion and Duration, have this far- , _ ; » 
ther Agreement, that though they are both confi Their Parti 
dered by us as having Parts; yet their Parts are inſeparablo. 
not ſeparable one from another; no tiot even iin 
Thought: Though the Parts of Bodies, from whence we take 
our Meaſure of the one; and the Parts of Motion; of rathef 
the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we take the 
Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſeparated ; as the 
one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep; which we tall - 


. 
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8. 11. But yet there is this maniſeſt difference Duration is 4s 
between them, That the Ideas of Length, which 4 Line, Ex: 
we have of Expanfion, are turned every away; and Penſion as 4 
ſo make Figure, and Breadth, and Thickneſs ; Solid. 
but Duration is but as it were the Length of one 
freight Line, extended in infinitum; not capable of Multiplicity; 
Variation, or Figure; but is one common Meaſure of all Exi- 
ſtence whatſoever, wherein all things; whilſt they exiſt, equally 
partake. For this preſent Moment is common to all things, 
that are now in being, and equally comprehends that part of 
their Exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one ſingle Be- 
ing; and we may truly ſay, they all exiſt in the ſame Moment 
of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits have any Analogy to 
this, in Reſpe& of Expanſion, is Fevohd my Comprehenſion: 
And, perhaps, for us, who have Underſtandings and Compre- | 
henſions, ſuited to our own Preſervation, and the Ends of our | 
own Being, but not to the Reality and Extent of all other ge- 
ings, tis near as hard to conceive any Exiſtence; or to have 
an Idea of any real Being, with a perfect Negation of all man- 
ner of Expanſion; as it is, to have the Idea of any teal Exi- 
ſtence, with a perfect Negation of all manner of Duration 
And therefore what Spirits have to do with Space, or how they 
communicate in it, we know not. All that we know is, that 
Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, accord- 
ing to the Extent of its ſolid Parts; and thereby exclude all 
other Bodies from having any Share in that particular Portion 
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S. 12. Duration, and Time which is a Part of it, 
Duration has i the Idea we have of periſhing Diſtance, of which no 
never wo two Parts exiſt together, but follow each other in 
py ak 3 Succeſſion; as Expanſion is the Idea of laſting Di- 
5 ES. ftance, all whoſe Parts exiſt together, and are not 
ther, * capable of Succeſſion. And therefore though we 
| cannot conceive any Duration without Succeſlion, 
nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being does 

ow exiſt to Morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the preſent 
Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive the eternal Duration 
of the Almighty far different from that of Man, or any other 
finite Being. Becauſe Man comprehends not in his Knowledge, 

or Power, all m_ and future things : His Thoughts are but of 
yeſterday, and he knows not what to morrow will bring forth. 
What is once paſſed, he can never recal; and what is yet to come, 
he cannot make preſent. What I ſay of Man, I ſay of all finite 
Beings, who, though * may far exceed Man in Knowledge and 
Power,yet are no more than the meaneſt Creature,in Compariſon 
with God himſelf. Finite of any Magnitude, holds not any Pro- 
portion to infinite. God's infinite Duration being accompanied 
with infinite Knowledge, and infinite Power, he ſees all things paſt 
and to come; and they are no more diſtant from his Knowledge, 
no farther removed from his Sight, than the preſent : They all lie 
under the ſame View: And there is nothing which he cannot 
make exiſt each Moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all 
things, depending upon his good Pleaſure; all things exiſt every 
Moment, that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, 
Expanſion and Duration do mutually imbrace, and comprehend 
each other; every Part of Space, being in every Part of Dura- 
tiop; and every Part of Duration, in every Part of Expanſion. 
Such a Combination of two diſtin Ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce 
to be found in all that great Variety, we do or can conceive, 
and may afford Matter to farther Speculation. 
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Mongſt all the Ideas we have, as there Number the 
is none ſuggeſted to the Mind by /'mpleſt and 


more Ways, fo there is none more 2 10 uni ver- 
al Idea. 
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ſimple, than that of Unity, or One: It has no | 
Shadow of Variety or Compoſition in it: Every Object our Senſes 


are employed about; every Idea in our Underſtandings; every 
Thought of our Minds, brings this Idea along with it. Ane 
therefore it is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as well as it 
is, in its Agreement to all other things, the moſt univerſal Idea 
we have. For Number applies it ſelf to Men, Angels, Actions, 
Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, or can be imagined. 

5. 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and Irs Modes 
adding the Repetitions together, we come by the made by Ad- 
complex Ideas of the Modes of it, Thus by adding dition. 
one to one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple? | 
but putting twelve Unites together, we have the complex Idea 
of a Dozen; and a Score, or a Million, or any other Number. 

S. 3. The ſimple Modes of Number are of all other | 
the moſt diſtinct; every the leaſt Variation, which Bach Mode 
is an Unite, making each Combination, as clearly 4iſtinf. _ 
different from that, which approacheth neareſt to 
it, as the moſt remote; Two being as diſtin& from one, as 
| Iwo hundred; and the Ideas of Two, as diſtin& from the Idea 
of Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth, is from that 
of a Mite, This is not fo in other ſimple Modes, in which it 
is not ſo eaſie, nor, perhaps, poſlible for us to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt two approaching Ideas, which yet are really different. 
For who will undertake to find a difference between the White 
of this Paper, and that of the next Degree to it? Or can form 
diſtin& Ideas of every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion ? 

S. 4. The Clearneſs and Diftinttneſs of each Mode Therefore De- 
of Number from all others, even thoſe that approach munſtrations 
neareſt, makes me apt to think, that Demonſtra- Numbers 
tions in Numbers, if they are not more evident 4% moſt pre- 
and exact, than in Extenſion, yet they are more + 

; * | general 
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eneral in their Uſe, and more determinate in their Applicatlon; 
ecauſe the Ideas of Numbers are more preciſe, and diſtin- 
guiſhable than in Extenſion; where every Equality and Ex- 
ceſs are not ſo eaſie to be obſerved, or weaſured; becauſe our 
Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined Smallneſs, 
beyond which it cannot go, as an Unite; and therefore the 
Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot be di- 
covered, which is clear otherwiſe in Number, where, as has 
been ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from 90, as from gooo, 
though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. But it is not 
ſo in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or 


an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, or 


an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, one 
may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor can 
any one aſſign an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a 
right one. | 
S. 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of the 
Names nec. Idea of an Unite, and joining it to another Unite, 
ſary to Num- we make thereof one collective Idea, marked by 
bers. the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and 
proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt col- 
lective Idea, which he had of any Number, and give a Name 
to it, may count, or have Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Unites, 
diſtinguiſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of 
Names for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Se- 
ries, with their ſeveral Numbers: All Numeration being but ſtill 
the adding of one Unite more, and giving to the whole toge- 
ther, as 1 in one Idea, a new or diſtinct Name or 
Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, and di- 
ſtivguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater multitude of Unites. 
So that he that can add one to one, and fo to two, and ſo goon 
with his Tale, taking ſtil] with him the diſtin& Names belong- 
ing to every Progreſſion ; and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an U- 
nite from each Collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable 
of all the Ideas of Numbers, within the Compaſs of his Lan- 
guage, or for which he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of 
more. For the ſeveral yin 1 Modes of Numbers, being in our 
Minds, but ſo many Combinations of Unites, which have no 


variety, nor are capable of any other difference, but more or 
leſs, Names or Marks for each diſtin Combination, ſeem more 
neceſſary, than in any other ſort of Ideas. For without ſuch 
Names or Marks, we can hardly well make uſe of Numbers in 
reckoning, eſpecially w here the Combination is made up of any 
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Number. 


great multitude of Unites; which put together without a Name 
or Marks, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, will hardly be 


kept from being a heap in Confuſion. 


5. 6. This, I think, to be the Reaſon why ſome ' 


Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who were other- 
wiſe of quick and rational Parts enough,) could 
not, as we do, by any means, count to 1000; 
nor had any diſtin& Idea of that Number, though 


they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their Language 
to the few Neceſſaries of 
a needy fimple Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathe- 
maticks, had no Words in it to ſtand for 1000; fo that when 
they were diſcourſed withof thoſe greater Numbers, they would 
ſhew the Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great multitude, 
which! they could not number; which Inability, I ſuppoſe, pro- 
ceeded from their want of Names. The Tououpinombos had no 
Names for Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, they 


being ſcanty, and accommodated on] 


made ont by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fin- 
gers of others who were preſent : And I doubt 
not but we our ſelves might diſtinctly number in 
Words; a great deal farther than we uſually do, 
would we find out but ſome fir Denominations to 
ſignify them by; whereas in the way we take now 
to name them by Millions of Millions of Millions 
Cc. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at mo 


four and twenty decimal Progreſſions; without Confuſion; But 
to ſhew how much diñinèt Names conducè to our well reckoning, 
or having uſeful Ideas of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following 


Figures, as the Marks of one Number: v. g. 


Nonilions. Octilions. Septilions, Sextilions, 
857324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 


248106. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in English, will be 

the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
(which is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figures.) In 
which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing No- 
tions of this Number: But whether, by giving every fix Fi- 
gures a new and orderly Dean atzen theſe, and perhaps a 


Hiſtoire d'un 


Quintrilions, 


423147. 


Quatrilions. Trilions, Bilions. Milions, Doites. 
235421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 


165 


Names neceſ- 
ſary to Num- 
bers. 


Voyage facit 
en la Terre du 
Braſil, par 
Jean de Lery, 


Co 20, 152. | 
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166 Number. 
great many more Figures, in Progreſſion, might not eaſily be 
counted diſtinctly, and Ideas of them both got more eaſily to 
our ſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it to be 
conſidered. This I mention only to ſhew how neceſſary di- 
flint Names are to Numbering, without pretending to intro- 
duce new ones Oy N 1 en . 
8 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names 
* to mark the ſeveral progreſſions of Numbers, or 
. not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcattered Ideas 
| into complex ones, and range them in a regular 
Order, and fo retain them in their Memories, as is neceſſary to 
reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor proceed in 
it very far or ſteadily, 'till a good while after they are well fur. 
niſhed with good ſtore of other Ideas; and one may often ob- 
ſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and have very clear 
Conceptions of ſeveral other things, before they can tell 20. 
And ſome, through the default of their Memories, who cannot 
retain the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Names 
annexed in their diſtin Orders, and the dependance of fo long 
a Train of numeral) Progreſſions, and their relation one to ano- 
ther, are not able all their Life time, to reckon, or regularly go 
over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he that will count 
Twenty, or have any Idea of that Number, muſt know, that 
Nineteen went before, with the diſtin Names or Sign of every 
one of them, as they ſtand marked in their Order; for where- 
ever this fails, a Gap is made, the Chain breaks, and the Pro- 
greſs in numbering can go no farther. So that to reckon right, 
it is required, 1. That the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Ideas, 
which are different one from another only by the Addition or 
Subtraction of one Unite. 2 That it retain in Memory the 
Names, or Marks, of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unite 
to that Number; and that not confuſedly, and at random, but 
in that exact Order, that the Numbers follow one another: In 
either of which, if it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering 
will be diſturbed, and there will remain only the confuſed Idea 
of Multitude, but the Ideas neceſſary to diſtin Numeratien, 
Will not be attained to. Pas 3: 
#1 S. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That 
Number mea- it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in meaſu- 
ſures all Mea · ring all things, that by us are meaſurable, which 
ſurables. principally are Expanſion and Duration; and out 
| Idea of Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems 
to he nothing, but the Infinity of Number. For. what elſe are 
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Infinity. 167 
our Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions 
of certain Ideas of imagined Parts of Duration, and Expanſion, . 
with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no End 
of Addition ? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock, Number, of all 
other our Ideas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to 
every one, For let a Man collect into one Sum, as great 2 
Number as he pleaſes, this Multitude, how great ſoever, leſ- 
ſens not one jot the Power of adding to it, or brings him any 
nearer the end of tte inexhauſtible Stock of Number, where 
ſtill there remains as 'much to be added, as if none were taken 
out. And this endleſs Addition or Addibiliry (if any one like 


the Word better) of Numbers, ſo apparent to the Mind, is 


that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea 
of Infinity : Of which more in the following Chapter. 


CHAP XVII. 
Of Infinity, 
f. I. E that would know what kind of Idea Infinity,in its 


guru ns 4 2 


it is to which we give the Name of orig ina In- 


Infinity, cannot do it better, than by Phy — 
ed ta Space, 


Duration, and 
Number. 


conſidering to what Infinity is by the Mind more 
immediately attributed, and then how the Mind 
comes to frame it. SE 2 

Finite and Infinite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the 
Mind, as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primarily 
in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe things, which have Parts, 
and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Addition or iſ 
Subſtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the Ideas of 
Space, Duration, and Number, which we have conſidered in | 
the foregoing Chapters. Tis true, that we cannot but be aſ⸗ 
ſured, That the Great GOD, of whem, and from whom are 
all things, is incomprehenſibly Infinite. But yet, when we ap-' 
ply to that firſt and ſupreme Being, our Idea of Infinite, in our 
weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it primarily in reſpe& of 
his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, more figuratively to 
his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other Attributes, which 
are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, &c. For when: 


we call them Infinite, we have no other Idea of this Infinity, 
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but what carries with it ſome Reflection on, and Intimation of 
that Number or Extent of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, which can never be ſuppoſed fo great, 
or ſo many, which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount and 
exceed, let us multiply them in our Thoughts, as far as we can, 
with all the Infinity of endleſs Number. I do not pretend to ſay 
how theſe Attributes are in GOD, whois infinitely beyond the 
Reach of our narrow capacities: They do, without doubt, con- 
tain in them all poſſible Perfection: But this, I ſay, is our way 
of conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of their Infinity. 
2 | S. 2, Finite then, and Infinite, being by the 
Ie Idea of Mind look'd on as Modifications of Expanſion and 
Finite eaſily Duration, the next thing to be conſidered, is, How 
Found. .- the Mind comes by them. As for the Idea of Finite, 
. there is no great Difficulty. The obvious Porti- 
ons of Extenſion, that affect our Senſes, carry with them into 
the Mind the Idea of Finite: And the ordinary Periods of Suc- 


ceſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Duration, as Hours, 


Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. The Difficulty is, 
how we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, 
ſince the Objects, which we converſe with, come ſo much ſhort 
of any Approach or Proportion to that Largeneſs. 

K S. 3. Every one, that has any Idea of any ſtated 


Hie we come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds, that he can 


by the Idea of repeat the Idea; and joining it to the former, 
Infinity. make the Idea of two Foot; and by the Addi- 
6. tion of a third, three Foot, and ſo on, without 
ever coming to an end of his Additions, whether of the ſame 
Idea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Idea 
he has of any Length, as a Mlle, or Diameter of the Earth, or 
of the Orbis Magnus: For which ſoever of theſe he takes, and 
how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, 
he finds, that after he has continued this doubling in his 


Thoughts, and enlarged his Idea, as much as he pleaſes, he has 


no more Reaſon to itop, nor is one jot nearer the end of ſuch 
Addition, than he was at firft ſetting out; the Power of en- 
larging his Idea of Space by farther Additions, remaining till 
the ſame, he hence takes Idea of infinite Spar. 
: S5. 4. This, I think, is the way, whereby the 
Our Idea of Mind gets the Idea of infnite Space. Tis a quite 
Space bound- different Conſideration to examine, whether the 
Mind has the Idea of ſuch a boundleſs Space actually 
5 exiſting, ſince our Ideas are not always Proof a 
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Infinity. 169 
the Exiſtence of Things; but yet, fince this comes here in our 
way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to think, that Space 
in it ſelf is actually boundleſs, to which Imagination, the Idea 
of Space or Expanſion of its ſelf naturally leads us. For it be- 
ing conſidered by us, either as the Extenſion of Body, or as ex- 
iſting by it ſelf, without any ſolid Matter taking it up, (for of 
ſuch a void Space, we have not only the Idea, but I have pro- 
ved, as I think, from the Motion of Body, its neceſſary Exi- 
ſtence,) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able to find or 
ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtopp'd any where in its Progreſs in 
this Space, how far ſoever it extends its Thoughts. Any Bounds 
made with Body, even Adamantine Walls, are ſo far from put- 
ting a ſtop to the Mind in its farther Progreſs in Space and 
Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it: For ſo far as 
that Body reaches, fo far no one can doubt of Extenſion ; and 
when we are come to the utmoſt Extremity of Body, what is 
there, that can there put a ſtop, and fatisfie the Mind, that it 
is at the end of Space, when it perceives it is not; nay, when 
it is ſatisfied that Body it ſelf can move into it? For if it be 
neceſſary for the Motion of Body, that there ſhould be an emp- 
ty Space, though never ſo little, here amongſt Bodies; and it 
be poſſible for Body to move in or through that empty Space, 
nay, it is impoſſible for any Particle of Matter to move but in- 
to an empty Space, the fame Poſſibility of a Body's moving 
into a void Space, beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well 
as into a void Space interſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always 
remain clear and evident, the Idea of empty pure Space, whe- | 
ther within, or beyond the Confines of all Bodies, being exatt- 
ly the ſame, differing not in Nature, though in Bulk; and there 
being nothing to hinder Body from moving into it; So that 
where-ever the Mind places it ſelf by any Thought, either a- 
mongſt, or remote from all Bodies, it can, in this uniform Idea 
of Space, no-where find any Bounds, any End ; and ſo muſt 
neceſſarily conclude it by the very Nature and Idea of each Part 
of it, to be actually infinite. | | 

5. F. As by the Power we find in our ſelves of And ſo of Dus 
repeating, as often as we will, any Idea of Space, ration. , 
we get the Idea of Immenſity; ſo, by being able 
to repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration, we have in our 
Minds, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Idea of Eternity. For we find in our ſelves, we can no more 
come to an end of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come to the 
end of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. _ 
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here again tis another Queſtion, quite different from our having 


an dea of Eternity, to know whether there were any real Being, 


whoſe Duration has been eternal. And as to this, I ſay, He that 
conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſome- 
thing eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall 
ſay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other Conſide- 
rations of our Idea of 1 1 3 
a: S. 6. If it be lo, that our Idea of Infinit 

1 — . not be got from the Power, we obſerve in ow 

P 5 ſelves, of repeating without end our own 
Ideas; It may be demanded, Why we do not attribute Infinity to o- 
ther Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; ſinee they may 
be as eaſily, and as often repeated in our Minds as the other; 
and yet no Body ever thinks of infinite Sweetneſs, or infinite 
Whiteneſs, though he can repeat the Idea of Sweet or White, 
as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a Day ? To which I an- 
ſwer, All the Ideas, that are conſidered as having Parts, and 
are capable of Increaſe by the Addition of- any equal or leſs 
Parts, afford us by their Repetition the /deawfAnfinity ; becauſe 
with this endleſs Repetition; there is cogtmined an Enlarge- 


ment, of which there can be no end. But in ether Ideas it is 


not ſo; for to the largeſt Idea of Extenſion or Duration, that l 
at preſent have, the Addition of any the leaſt Part makes an In- 
creaſe; but to the per fecteſt Idea I have of the whiteft- White: 
nels, if I add another of a leſs or equal Whiteneſs, (and of 3 
whiter than I have, I cannot add the Iden) it makes no Increaſe, 
and enlarges not my Idea at all; and therefore the different Ideas 
of Whiteneſs, Cc. are called Degrees. For thoſe Ideas, that 


conſiſt of Parts, are capable of being augmented by every Ad- 


dition of the leaſt Part; but if you take the Idea of White, which 
one Parcel of Snow yielded Yeſterday to your Sight, and ano- 
ther Idea of White from another Parcel of Snow you ſee to Day, 
and ppt them together in your Mind, they embody as it were, 
and run into one, and the Idea of Whiteneſs is not at all in- 
creaſed; and if we add a leſs Degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, 
we are ſo far from encreaſing, that we diminiſh it. Thoſe Ideas 


that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to what Propor- 
tion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received 
by their Senſes ; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capa- 
ble of Increaſe by Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an 
endleſs room for more nor can we conceive any where a ſtop 
to a farther Addition or * and fo thoſe Ideas alone 


5. 7: 


lead our Minds towards the Thought of Infinity, 


* 4 


| 
| 
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s. 7. Though our Idea of Infinity ariſe from | 

the Contemplation of Quantity, and the endleſs Difference be- 
Increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, een Infinity 
by the repeated Additions of what Portions there- of Space, and 
of it pleaſes; yet I gueſs we cauſe great Confuſion Space Infinite. 
in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any | 
ſuppoſed Idea of Quantiry the Mind can be thought to have, 
and fo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quantity, (:z.) 
an infinite Space, or an infinite Duration: For our Idea of Inf- 
nity being, as I think, ar endleſs growing Vea, but the Idea of 
any Quantity the Mind has, being at that time terminated 
in that Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no greater 
than it is,) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Mea» 
ſure to a growing Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an 
inſignificant Subtilty, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diſtin- 
guiſn between the Idea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of 
a Space infinite: The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs 
Progreſſion of the. Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it 
pleaſes 5 but Wh, actually in the Mind the Idea of a Space 
infinite, is to the, Mind already paſſed over, and actu- 
ally to have Fj 


Vol all thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, which 


an endleſs Repetition can neuer totally repreſent to it, which 


carries in it a plain: Contradiftion. - | - 
S. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if e have no 
we conſider it in Numbers. The Infinity of Num- Idea of infi- 
bers, to the end of whoſe Addition every one per- ite Space. 
ceives there is no approach, eaſily appears to any _ 33 
one that reflects oh it: Eut how clear ſoever this Idea of the In- 
finity of Number be, there is nothing vet more evident, than 
the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite Number. What- 
ſoe ver poſitive Ideas we have in our Minds of any Space, Dura- 
tion, or Number, let them be never ſo great, they are ſtill fi- 
nite ; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible Remainder, from 
which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we allow the Mind 
an endleſs Progreſſion of Thought, withont eyer compleating 
the Idea, there we have our Idea of Infinity; which though it 
ſeems to be pretty clear, when we conſider nothing elſe in it, 
but the Negation of an End, yet when we would frame in our 
Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or Duration, that Idea is very 
obſure, and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two Parts, very IM 
different, if not inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his Mind WW 
an Idea of any Space or Number, as great as he will; 'tis plain, 
the Mind reſts ud terminates in that Idea, which is contrary fo 4 
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the Idea of Infinity, which conſiſts in a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſton. 
And therefore, I think, it is, that we are ſo eaſily confounded, 
when we come to argue, and reaſon about infinite Space or Du- 
ration, &c. Becauſe the Parts of ſuch an Idea, not being per- 
ceived to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one fide or other, al- 
ways perplexes, whatever Conſequences we draw from the o- 
ther, as an Idea of Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any 


one, who ſhould argue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better 


than an Idea of Motion at reſt; and ſuch another feems to me 
to be the Idea of a Space, or (which is the ſame thing) a Num- 
ber infinite, i. e. of a Space or Number, which the Mind actu- 


4 


reſſion, it can in Thought never attain to. For how large 
Bever an Idea of Space have in my Mind, it is no larger than 
it is that Inſtant that I have it, though I be capable the next 
Inſtant to double it; and fo on in infnitum: For that alone is 
infinite, which has no Bounds; and that the Idea of Infinity, in 


ally has, and ſo s, and terminates in; and of a Space or 
4 eee woch ar eee and endleſs inlarging, and Pro- 


- 


which our Thoughts can find none. 
2 S. 9. But of all other Ideas, it is Number, as! 


Number f. have ſaid, which, I think, furniſhes us with the clear. 
fords us the eft and moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity, we are capable 
cleareſt Idea of. For even in Space and Duration, when the 


of Infinity, Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it there makes 

uſe of the /deas and Repetitions of Numbers, as 
of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, which are ſo many 
diſtinct Ideas kept beſt by Number from running into a confuſed 
Heap, wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf; and when it has added 
together as many Millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known Lengths 


of Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can get of Infinity, is 


the confuſed incomprehenſible Remainder of endleſs addible 


1! Numbers, which affords no Proſpect of Stop or Boundary. 


5. 10. It will, perbaps, give us a little farther 


| differen Light into the {dea we have of Infinity, and diſ- 
Conception of cover to us, that it is nothing but the Infinity of Num- 


. Infinsty of ber applied to determinate Parts, of which we have 


Number, Du- in our Minds the diſtin& Ideas, if we conſider, 
ration, and that Number is not generally thought by us infi- 
Expanſion. nite, whereas Duration and Extenſion are apt to 
x be ſo; which ariſes from hence, That in Number, 
we are at one end as it were: For there being in Number no- 
thing leſs than an Unite, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but 
in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we- can ſet no * 5 
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And ſo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with us, 
= other is — ſtill forwards beyond all that we can 9 
ceive; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Du- 
ration, we conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extend- 
ed both ways to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length; which is evident to any one, that will but reflect on 
what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, 1 ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this Infinity of 
Number both ways, 2 parte ante, and 2 parte poft, as they ſpeak. 
For when we. would conſider Eternity, 4 parte ante, what do 
we but, beginning from our ſelves, and the preſent time we are 
in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or Ages, or any o- 


ther aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a Proſpect of 


proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Number ; 
and when we would conſider Eternity, à parte paſt, we juſt af- 
ter the ſame Rate begin from our ſelves, and reckon by multi- 
plied Periods yet to come, ſtill extending that Line of Number, 
as before; and theſe two being put together, are that infinite 
Duration we call Eternity; which, as we turn our View either 
way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, becauſe we ſtill 
turn that way the infinite End of Number, i. e., the Power 


ſtill of adding more. 


6. 11. The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving 
our ſelves, to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all ſides pur- 
ſue thoſe indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoning any 
way from our ſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, or 
Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to them 
as often as we will ; and having no more Reaſon to ſet 
Bounds to thoſe repeated Ideas, than we have to ſet Bounds to 
Number, we have that indeterminable Idea of Immenſity. 

&. 12. And ſince in any Bulk of Matter, our 
Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Diviſibi- Infinite Divi- 
lity, therefore there is an apparent Infinity tous Ffibility. 
alſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, : 
but with this difference, That in the former Conſiderations of 
the Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Addition of 
Numbers; whereas this is like the Diviſion of an Unite into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as 
well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addi- 
tion ſtill of new Numbers: Though in the Addition of the one, 
we can have no more the poſitive Idea of a Space infinitely 
great, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can have the Idea 
of a Body infinitely little; our 1dea of Infinity being, as ny 
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ſo fay, a owing and fugitive Idea, ſtill in a boundleſs Prof 
greſſion, that can ſtop es a 
| S. 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find an 
1 "a ages one ſo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive Iaes 
of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity where- 
of lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combi- 
nation of Unites to any former Number, and that as long, and 
as much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Space 
and Duration, which Power leaves always to the Mind room 
for endleſs Additions; yet there be thoſe, who imagine they 
I” have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would, | 
1 think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive Idea of Infinite, 
| 
| 


| 
I | mite. 


do ask him that has it, whether he could add to it or no; which 
would eaſily ſhew the Miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. We can, 
1 think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Duration, which 
is not made up of, and commenſurate to repeated Numbers of 
Peet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the common 
HE Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our Minds, and where- 
by we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe ſort of Quantities. And 
therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Duration muſt needs 

be made up of infinite Parts, it can have no other Infinite, than 

that of Number, capable ſtill of farther Addition; but not an 
1 actual poſitive Idea of a Number infinite. For, I think, it is evi- 
9 dent, that the Addition of finite things together, (as are all Lengths, 
wuhereof we have the poſitive Ideas) can never otherwiſe pro- 
ñduce the Idea of Infinite, than as Number does; which conſiſt- 
ing of Additions of Infinite Unites one to another, ſuggeſts the 
Idea of Infinite, only by a Power, we find we have of ftill in- 
creaſing the Sum, and adding more of the ſame kind, without 
coming one jot nearer the end of ſuch Progreſſion. _ | 
S. 14. They who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be po- 
fitive, ſeem to we to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from 
the Negation of an end; which being negative, the Negation 
of it is poſitive. He that conſiders, that the End is in Body, 
but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not, per- 
haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative : 
And he that perceives the End of his Pen is black or white, 
will be apt to think, that the End is ſomething more than 3a 

ure Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare 
ton of Exiſtence, but more 1 the laſt Moment of 
it. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot deny, but that 
the Beginaing is the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is not * = 
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Body conceived to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their 


own Argument, the Idea of Eternal, 4 parte ante, or of a Du- 


ration without a Beginning, is but a negative Idea. | 


S. 15. The Idea of Infinite, has, I confeſs, 
ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe things we apply What is poſi- 
to it. When we would think of infinite Space tive, what ne- 


or Duration, we at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome gative in our 


very large Idea, as, perhaps, of Millions of Ages, Idea of Infi- 
or Miles, which poffibly we double and multiply * ee. 
ſeveral times. All that we thus amaſs together in > 
our Thoughts, is poſitive, and the Aſſemblage of a great Num- 
ber of poſitive Ideas of Space or Duration. But what ſtill re- 
mains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive diſtin Notion 
of than a Mariner has of the depth of the Sea, where having 
let down a large Portion of his Sounding-line, he reaches no 
bottom: Whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many Fathoms, 
and more; but how much that more is, he hath no diſtin& 
Notion at all: And could he always ſupply new Line, and find 
the Plummet; always ſink without ever ſtopping, he would be 
ſomething in the Poſture of the Mind reaching after a compleat 
and poſitive Idea of Infinity. In which Caſe, let this Line be 
10, or 10000 Fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is be- 
yond it; and gives only this confuſed, and comparative Idea, 
That this is not all, but one may yet go farther. So much as 
the Mind comprehends of any Space, it has a poſitive Idea of: 
But in endeavouring to make it Infinite, it being always enlarg- 
ing, always advancing, the Idea is ſtill imperfect and incom- 
pleat. So much Space as the Mind takes a View of, in its Con- 
templation of Greatneſs, is a clear Picture, and poſitive in the 
Underſtanding : But Infinite is {till greater. 1. Then the Idea 
of ſo much, is poſitive and clear. 3. The Idea of Greater, is alſo 
clear, but it is but a comparative Idea. 3 The Idea of ſo much 
greater, as cannot be comprehended ; and this is plain Negative, nat 
Poſitive, For he has no poſitive clear Idea of the Largeneſs of 
any Extenſion, (which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite,) 
that has not a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions of it: And 
ſuch, no Body, I think, pretends to, in what is infifiite. For 
to ſay a Man has a poſitive clear Idea of any Quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has the 
poſitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the Sea-ſhore, 
who knows not how many they be ; but only that they are 
more than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a perfect and poſitive Idea 
has he of an infinite Space or Duration, who ſays it is larger 
| ; than 


| plear Idea, wherein the greateſt part of 
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that the Extent or Duration of 10, 100, 1000, or any other 
Number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have, a 


poſitive Idea; which is all the Idea, I think, we have of Inf 


nite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive 14ez towards Infi- 
nity. lies in obſcurity ; and has the indeterminate Confuſion 
of a Negative Idea, wherein I know, I neither do nor can com- 
prehend all I would, it being too large for a finite and narrow 
Capacity: And that cannot but be very fat from a poſitive com- 
it I would compre- 
end, is left out, under the undeterminate Intimation of bein 

Kill greater. For to ſay, that having in any Quantity nes 
ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the End, is only to 
fay, that that Quantity is greater. So that the Negation of an 
End in any Quantity, is, in other Words, only to ſay, That it 
is bigger : And a total Negation of an End, is but the carrying 
this er ſtill with you, in all the Progreſſions your Thoughts 
ſhall make in Quantity; and adding this Idea of ſtill greater, to 


all the Ideas you haue, or can be ſuppoſed to have of Quantity, 


Now, whether ſuch an Idea as that, be poſitive, I leave any 
one to conſider. | 

S. 16, Lask thoſe, who ſay they have a poſitive 
Idea of Eternity, whether their Idea of Duration 
includes in. it Succeſſion, or not? If it does not, 
they ought to ſhew the Difference of their Notion 
of Duration, when applied to ati eternal Being, 
and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be o. 


WW: have no 
poſitive Idea 
df an infinite 


Duration. 


thers, as well as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of 


Underſtanding in this Point; and acknowledge, That the No- 
tion they have of Duration, forces them to coriceive, That 
whatever has Duration, is of a longer Continuance to Day, than 
it was Yeſterday. If to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence; 
they recur to the Punctum Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe, they 
will thereby very little mend the Matter, or help us to a more 
clear and poſitive Idea of infinite Duration, there being nothing 
more inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. 
Beſides, that Punctum Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being not 

uantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſion from any Dura- 
tion whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of in- 
finite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, wherein any thing 
does exift 5 and whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive 
idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to confider,; till 
his infinite Number be fo great, that he himfelf can add ho * 
3 | 2 


— 
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t to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt, he himſelf will 
a think the Idea he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive In- 
i- fnity. | EF 
I 8. 25 I thiak it unavoidable for every conſidering rational 
n Creature, that will but examine his own, or any other Exi- 
i- Ml tence, to have the Notion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had 
x nvo Beginning: And ſuch an Idea of infinite Duration, Iam ſure 
„ | have; But this Negation of à Beginning, being but the Nega- 
tion of a poſitive thing, ſcarce gives me à poſitive Idea of infinity ; 
| which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, I con- 
7 feſs my ſelf at a Loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear Com- 
o prehenſion of it. 1 
n 5. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Idea of No poſitive 
it MY infinite Space, will, when he conſiders it, find Idea ff infis 
g Ml that he can u more have a poſitive Idea of the nite Spaces. 

ts Wl greateſt, than he has 2 leaſt Space. For in this 

o latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, and more within out 
. Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative Idea of 
y Wl Smalneſs, which will always be leſs than any one, whereof we 
have the poſitive Idea. All our poſitive Ideas of any Quantity, whe- 
ther great or little, have always Bounds, though our comparative 
Idea, whereby we can always add to the one, and take from 
the other, hath no Bounds. For that which remains either great 
or little, not being comprehended in that poſitive Idea, which 
we have, lies in Obſcurity : And we have ho other ea of it, 
but of the Power of enlarging the one, and diminiſhing the other, 
without ceaſing. A Peſtle and Mortar will as ſoon bring any 
Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility, as the acuteſt Thoaght of a 
Mathematician : And a Surveyor may as ſoon with his Chain 
meaſure out infinite Space, as a Philoſopher, by the quickeſt 
Flight of Mind, reach it; or by thinking comprehend it, which 
is to have a poſitive Idea of it. He that thinks on a Cube of an 
Inch Diameter, as a clear and poſitive Idea of it in his Mind, 
and ſo can frame one of $a 4 f, and fo on 'till he has the Idea 


in his Thoughts of ſomething very little: But yet reaches not 
the Idea of that incomprehenſible Littleneſs, which Diviſion can 
produce. What remains of Smalnels, is as far from his Thoughts, 
Iss when he firſt began; and therefore he never comes at all to 
- bave a clear and poſitive Idea of that Smalneſs, which is conſe- 
g I quent to infinite Diviſibility. | | 

e 5S. 19. Every one that looks towards Infi- Mhat is poſitive, 
1 FW bity, does, as I have ſaid, at firſt Glance make what negative in 
e Wome very large Idea of that * he applies a Idea of Kat” 


it to, let it be Space, or Duration; and poſſibly he wearies his 
Thoughts, by multiplying in his Mind that firſt large Idea: 
But yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſitzve clear 
Idea of what remains, to make up a poſitive Infinite, than the 
Country- fellow had of the Water, which was yet to come, and 
paſs the Channel of the River where he ſtood: 


Rufticus expectat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


Some think S. 20. There are ſome I have met with, that 


they have 4 put ſo much difference between infinite Duration, 


pofirrve Idea and infinite Space, that they perſuade themſelves, 
of Eternity, that they have a poſitive Idea of Erernity ;, but that 
and not Space. they have not, nor can have any Idea 2 

Space, The Reaſon of which Miſtake, I ſuppoſe 
to be this, That finding by a due Contemplation of Cauſes and 
Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome Eternal Being, and ſo 
to conſider the real Exiſtence of that Being, as taking up, and 
commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity: But on the other fide, 
not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary, apparently abſurd, 
that Body ſhould be infinite, they forwardly conclude, they can 
have no Idea of infinite Space, becauſe they can have no Idea of 
infinite Matter. Which Conſequence, I conceive, is very ill 
collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is no ways neceſſary 
to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of Mo- 


tien, or the Sun, is neceſſary to Duration, though Duration 


uſes to be meaſured by it: And I doubt not but a Man may have 
the Idea of 10000 Miles ſquare, without any Body fo big, as 
well as the Idea of i0000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It 
ſeems as eaſy to me to have the Idea of Space empty of Body, 


| as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel without Corn, or the 


Hollow of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it : It being more 
neceſſar y that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body infinitely ex- 
tended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than 
it is neceſſary that the World ſhould be eternal, becauſe we 
have an Idea of infinite Duration: And why ſhould we think 
our Idea of infinite Space, requires the real Exiſtence of Matter 
to ſupport it, when we find, that we have as clear an Idea of 
infinite Duration to come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt ? 
Though, 1 ſuppoſe, no Body thinks it conceivable, that any 
thing does, or has exiſted in that future Duration, Nor is it 
pollible to join our Idea of future Duration, with preſent or paſt 
WY | NS | Exiſtence, 
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are poſitive Ideas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on; as 
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Fxiſterice, any more than it is poſſible to make the Ideas of 
Yeſterday, to Day, and to Morrow, to be the ſame; or bring 
Ages paſt and future together, and make them contemporary; 
But if theſe Men are of the Mind, That they have clearer Ideas 
of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, becauſe it is paſt 
doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but there is 
no real Matter co- extended with infinite Space. Yet thoſe Philo- 
ſophers who are of Opinion, That infinite Space is poſſeſſed by 
GOD's infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration by 
his eternal Exiſtence, muſt be allowed to have as clear an ea 
of infinite Space, as of infinite Duration; though neither of 
them, I think, has any paſitive Idea of infinity in either Caſe; 
For whatſoever poſitive /deas a Man has in his Mind of any 
Quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as caſy as 
he can add together the Ideas of two Days or two Paces, whiclf 
long as he Pleaſes: Whereby, if a Man had a poſitive Idea of 
infinite, either Duration, or Space, he could add two Infinites 
together; nay, make one Infinite infinitely bigger than another; 
Abſurdities too groſs to be confuted. 3 
5. 21. But yet if after all this, there be Men, Suppoſed pas 
who perſuade themſelves, that they have clear po- ie Ideas of 
tive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, tis fit they Iinitg, cauſe 
enjoy their Privilege: And I ſhould®be very glad Miſt ales. 
(with ſome others, that I know, Who acknow- SE 
ledge they have none ſuch,) to be better informed by their Come 
munication, For I have been hitherto apt to think, that the 
great and inextricable Difficulties, which perpetually involve all 
Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of Space, Duration, or 
Diviſibility, have Been the certain Marks of a defect in our Ideas 
of Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the 
Comprehenſion of our narrow Capacities. For whilſt Men talk 
and diſpute of infinite Space or Duration, as if they had as 
compleat and poſitive Ideas of them, as they have of the Names 
they uſe for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, or 
any other deterninate Quantity, it is no wonder, if the incom- 
rehenſible Nature of the thing, they diſcourſe of, or reaſon a- 
out, leads them into Perplexities and Contradictions; and 
their Minds be overlaid by an Object too large and mighty to 


de ſurveyed and managed by them. 


. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the Al] theſe Ideas 


Conſiderations of Duration, Space, and Num- from Senſation and 
ber) and what ariſes from the Contempla- Nfleckion. 
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tion of them, Infinity, 'tis poſſibly no more than the Matter re? 
quires, there being few ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes give more 
Exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men, than theſe do. I pretend 
not to treat of them in their full Latitude: It ſuffices to my 
Deſign, to ſhew, how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are 
from Senſation and Reflection; and how even the Idea we have 
of Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any Ob- 
je& of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs, as 
all our other Ideas, its Original there. Some Mathematicians, 
perhaps, of advanced Speculations, may have other Ways to 
introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infinity: But this hinders 
not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, got the 


firſt ſdeas, which they had of Infinity, from Senſation and Re- 


flection, in the Method we have here ſet down. 


aan 
Of other Simple Modes. 
MoJes of Mo- S. 1. Ta I have in the 2 Chap- 


tion. ters, ſhewn how from {imple Ideas 
kaken in by Senſation, the Mind 
comes to extend it ſelf even to Infinity. Which however it 
may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Percep- 


tion, yet at laſt hath nothing in it, but what is made out of ſim- 


le Ideas; received into the Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards 

ere put together, by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat its 
own Jdeas. Though, I ſay, theſe might be Inſtances enough of 
ſimple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation ; and ſuffice to 
ſhew, how the Mind comes by them : Yet I ſhall for Method's 
ſake, though briefly, give an Account of ſome few more, and 
then proceed to more complex Ideas. | 
S. 2. To /lide, rowl, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, ip, 
and abundance others, that might be named, are Words, which 
are no ſooner heard, but every one, who underſtands Exeli/h, 
has preſently in his Mind diſtin Ideas, which are all but the 
| different Modifications of Motion. Modes of Motion anſwer 

' thoſe of Extenſion : Swift and Slow are two different Ideas of 


Motion, the Meaſures whereof are made of the Diſtances of 


— 


Time and Space put together, ſo they are complex Ideas com- 
prehending Time and Space with Motion. 


5, 3. | 
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S. 3. The like Variety have we in Sounds. 
Every articulate Word is a different Modification Modes of 
of Sound : By which we ſee. that from the Senſe of Sounds. 
Hearing by ſach Modifications, the Mind may be 
furniſhed with diſtin& Ideas, to almoſt an infinite Number. 
Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin& Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are 
modified by Diverſity of Notes of Different Length pat together, 
which make that complex Idea call'd a Tune, which a Muſician 
may have in his Mind, when he hears or makes no Sounds at 
all, by reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds, ſo put together 


ſilently in his own Fancy. 


S, 4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various: 
Some we take notice of, as the different Degrees, Moder of Co- 
or as they are termed, Shades of the ſame Colour, ours. 
But ſince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages of 
Colours, either for Uſe or Delight, bat Figure is taken in allo, 


and has its part in it, as in Painting, Weaying, Needle-works, 


c. thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt commonly belong 
to mixed Modes, as being made up of Ideas of divers kinds, v:z. 
Figure and Colour, ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, &c. 

5. 5. All compounded Taftes and Smells, are alſo Modes of 
Modes made up of theſe ſimple Ideas of thoſe Taſtes. 


Senſes. But they being ſuch, as generally we have 


no Names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet down 

in Writing; and therefore muſt be left without Enumeration 

to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. kt 
5. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe ſimple Modes, 


which are conſidered but as different Degrees of the ſame ſimple Idea, 


though they are in themſelves many of them very diſtin& Ideas; 
yet have ordinarily no diſtinct Names, nor are much taken notice 
of, as diſtin& Ideas, where the difference is but very Small be- 
tween them. Whether Men have neglected theſe Modes, and 
given no Names to them, as wanting Meaſures nicely to diſtin- 
guiſh them; or becauſe when they were fo diſtinguiſhed, that 
Knowledge would not be of general, or neceſſary Uſe, I leave 
it to the Thoughts of others; it is ſufficient to my Purpoſe to 
new, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our Minds only by Sen- 
ſation and Reflection; and that when the Mind has them, it 
can variouſly repeat and compound them, and ſo make new 
complex Ideas. But though White, Red, or Sweet, &c. have 
not been modified, or made into complex 1deas, by ſeveral Com- 
binations, fo as to be named, and thereby pL DE | 

yet ſome others of the ſimple W thoſe of Unity, Dura - 


% 


into Species; 


tion 
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tion, Motion, &c. above inſtanced in, as alſo Power and Think- 
ing have been thus modified to a great Variety of complex Ideas, 
with Names belonging to them. 

LE S. 7. The Reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been 

Why ſome this, That the great Concernment of Men being 
Modes have, with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
G others have of Men, and their Actions, and the ſignifying of 
dot Names. them to one another, was moſt neceſſary ; and 
therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely 


modified, and gave thoſe complex Ideas Names, that they might 


the more eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe things, they were 
daily converſant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocuti- 
obs; and that the things they were continually to give and re- 
ceive Information about, might be the eaſier and quicker under- 
ſtood. That this is ſo, and that Men in framing different com- 
we Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much governed 
dy the End of Speech in general, (which is a very ſhort and 
expedite Way of conveying their Thoughts one to another) is 
evident in the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found 
out, and applied to ſeveral complex Ideas of modified Actions, 

longing to their ſeveral Trades, for diſpatch ſake, in their 


Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which Ideas are not ge- 


nerally framed in the Minds of Men not converſant abont theſe 
Operations. And thence the Words that ſtand for them, by 
the greateſt part of Men of the ſame Language, are not under- 


ſtood. V. g. Colſbire, Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, are Words 


ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which being ſeldom in the 
Minds of any but thoſe few, whoſe particular Imploy ments do 
at every turn ſuggeſt them to their Thoughts, thoſe Names of 
them are not generally underſtood but by Smiths, and Chy- 
miſts; Who having framed the complex Ideas, which theſe Words 
Rand for, and having: given Names to them, or received them 
from others, upon hearing of theſe Names in Communication, 
readily conceive thoſe Ideas in their Minds; as by Cohobation all 
the ſimple Ideas of Diſtilling, and the pouring the Liquor, di- 
ſtilled from any thing, back upon the remaining Matter, and 
diſtilling it again: Thus we ſee, that there are great Varieties 
of ſample Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, which have no Names; 
and of Modes many more, Which either not having been ge- 
nerally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great Uſe to be 
f of in the Affairs and Converſe of Men, they have not 
had Names given to them, and ſo paſs not for Species. This we 
ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, when 
we come to ſpeak of Words © © © © CHAP; 
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C HAP. XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thiating. 1 
5. I. W HEN the Mind turns its View in Senſation, R- | 


wards upon its ſelf, and contem- membrance, 
plates its own Actions, Thinking is Contemplati« | 
the firſt that occurs. In it the Mind obſerves a en, &cc. = 
great Variety of Modifications, and from thence | , 
receives diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Perception, which actually ac* || 
companies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the Body, made 
by an external Object, being diſtin& from all other Modifica- 
tions of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a diſtin& Idea 
which we call Senſation ;, which is, as it were, the actual En- 
trance of any Idea into the Underſtanding by the Senſes. The 
ſame Idea, when it again recurs without the Operation of the 
like Object on the external Senſory, is: Remembrance : If it be 
{ought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour found, 
and brought again in View, 'tis Recollettien : If it be held there 
long under attentive Conſideration, 'tis Contemplation : When 
Ideas float in our Mind, without any Reflection or Regard of 
the Underſtanding, it is that, which the French call Reſverie 5 
our Language has ſcarce a Name for it: When the Ideas that 
offer themſelves, (for as I have obſerved in another Place, 
whilſt we are awake, there will always be a Train of Ideas ſuc- 
ceeding one another in our Minds,) are taken notice of, and, as 
it were, regiſtred in the Memory, it is Attention : When the 
Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its View on 
any Idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be called off by 
the ordinary Sollicitation of other Ideas, it is that we call Inten- 
tion, or Study : Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt from all theſe, 
And Dreaming it ſelf, is the having of Ideas (whilſt the outward ||if 
Senſes are ſtopp'd, ſo that they receive not outward Objects 
with their uſual Quickneſs,) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any | 
external Objects, or known Occaſion ; nor under any Choice 
or Conduct of the Underſtanding at all: And whether that, 
which we call Extaſy, be not dreaming with the Eyes open, I „5 
leave to be examined. ä 4 oi 
9. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes f 
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184 Of the Modes of Thinking. 
Thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in it ſelf, and ſo have as 


diſtin Ideas of, as it hath of White and Red, a Square or a Cir- 


cle, 1 do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at 


large of this Set of Ideas, which are got from Reflection: That 


would be to make a Volume. It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe, 
to have ſhewn here, by ſome few Examples, of what ſort theſe 
Ideas are, and how the Mind comes by them; eſpecially ſince I 
ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to treat more at large of Reaſoning, 
Judging, Volition, and Knowledge, which are ſome of the moſt 
conliderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes of Thinking. 

$. 3, But, perhaps, it may not be an unpar- 


} The various donable Digreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to our 


Attention of preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the different 
the Mind in State of the Mind in Thinking, which thoſe Inſtances 
Thinking of Attention, Reſverie, and Dreaming, &c. before- 

mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. That there 
are Ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in the Mind of a wa- 
king Man, every one's Experience convinces him ; though the 
Mind employs it ſelf about them with ſeveral Degrees of Atten- 
tion. Sometimes the Mind fixes it ſelf with ſo much Earneſtneſs 
on the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that it turns their Ideas 
on all ſides ; remarks their Relations and Circumſtances > and 
views every part fo nicely, and with ſuch Intention, that it 
ſhats out all other Thoughts, and takes no Notice of the ordinary 
Impreſſions made then on the Senſes, which at another Seaſon 
would produce very ſenſible Perceptions: At other times, it bare- 
ly obſerves the Train of Ideas, that ſucceed in the Underſtand- 
ing, without directing, and purſuing any of them: And at o- 
ther times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint 


Shadows, that make no Impreſſion. 


§. 4. This Difference of Intention, and Remifſion 
Hence tis pro- Of the Mind in Thinking, with a great Variety 
bable that of Degrees, between earneſt Study, and very near 
Thinking is minding nothing at all, every one, I think, has 


the Action, nut experimented in himſelf, Trace it a little farther, 


Eſſence of the and you find the Mind in Sleep, retired as it were 
Soul. from the Senſes, and out of the reach of thoſe 

: Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at 
other times produce very vivid and ſenſible 1deas. I need not, 


for this, inſtance in thoſe, who ſleep out whole ftormy Nights, 


without hearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feel- 
ing the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible enough te 
thoſe, who are waking. But in this retirement of the — 
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from the Seaſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and incohe- 
rent manner of Thinking, which we call Dreaming: And laſt of 
all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an end to all” 
Appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has Experience 
of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without Difficulty leads 
him thus far. That which I would farther conclude from 
hence, is, That ſince the Mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral 
times, ſeveral Degrees of Thinking ;, and be ſometimes even in a 
waking Man ſo remiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and obſcure 
to that Degree, that they are very little removed from none at 


all; and at laſt in the dark Retirements of found Sleep, loſes the 


Sight perfectly of all Ideas whatſoever : Since, I ſay, this is evi- 
dently ſo in Matter of Fact, and conſtant Experience, I ask, 
whether it be not probable, that Thinking is the Action, and not 


the Eſſence of the Soul? Since the Operations of Agents will eafily | || 


admit of Intention and Remiſſion; but the Eſſences of Things, 
are not conceived capable of any ſuch Variation. But this by 


the bye, 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


EI 


3 1. Mongſt the ſimple Ideas, which we re- Pleaſure and 
6's A ceive both from Senſation and Reflecti- Pain ſimple 
on, Pain and Pleaſure are two very Ideas. 
conſiderable ones. For as in the Body, there is | 
Senſation barely in its ſelf, or accompanied with Pain or Pleaſure ; 
ſo the Thought, or Perception of the, Mind is ſimply ſo, or 
elſe accompanied alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or Trouble, 
call it how you pleaſe. Theſe, like other ſimple Ideas, cannot 
be deſcribed, nor their Names defined ; the Way of knowing 
them, is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the Senſes, only by Experi- 
ence. For to define them by the preſence of Good or Evil, is 
no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making us 


reflect on what we feel in our ſelves, upon the ſeveral and vas 
rious Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, as they are 


differently applied to, or conſidered by us. 

S. 2, Things then are Good or Evil, only in Good and E- 
Reference to Pleaſure or Pain. That we call Good, vil, 9 . 
5 | which 


Abſence of any Evil. And on the contrary, we name that Evil, 


ſure in us; or elſe to procure us any Evil, or deprive ns of any Good 


they be only different Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes 


no longer, 


* Hatred Pain, which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
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which 3 apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſh Pain in ut 5 
or elſe to procure, or preſerve us the Poſſeſſion of any other Good, or 


<2 Ra r 


which 25 apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Plea. 


By Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be underftood to mean of Bod 
or Mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; though in Truth, 


occaſioned by Diforder in the Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of 
the Mind, 
S. 3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes 
Our Paſſions them, Good and Evil, are the Hinges on .which 
movedbyGood our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on our ſelves, 
and Evil. and obſerve how theſe, under various Confidera- 
tions, operate in us; what Modifications or Tem- 
pers of Mind, what internal Senſations (if I may fo call them,) 
they produce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the Ideas 
of our Paſſions, 
S. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the Thought 
Love: be has of the Delight, which any preſent, or ab- 
ſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the Idea 
we call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he 
is eating them, or in Spring, when there are none, that he loves 
Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte of Grapes delights 
him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitution deſtroy the 
Delight of their Taſte, and he then can be faid to love Grap 


8. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the 


produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it 
my Buſineſs here, to enquire any farther than into the bare 
Ideas of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications 
of Pleaſare and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hatred 
of inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that 
Pleaſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Appli- 
ation any way to our Senſes, though with their Deſtruction: 
But Hatred or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, I lig 
is often the Uneaſineſs or Delight, which we find in our ſelves 
ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being, or Happi-| th 
neſs. Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or « 
Friends, producing conſtant Delight in him, he is ſaid con- ab! 
ſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to note, that our Ideas of] M. 
e the Diſpalitions of the Mind, -in Fell 
| | peer? 
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ableneſs of any Good, which works differently in 
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af Pleaſure and Pain in general, however cauſed in us. 
, 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf 


arnvthe Abſence of any thing, whoſe preſent Deſire. - 


Injoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it, is | 
gat we Call Defire, which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſineſs 


Wore or leſs vehement. Where, by the bye, it may perhaps 
N of ſome Uſe to remark, that the chief, if not only Spur to 
Auman Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatever 
ood is propos d, if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nos Pain 


25 it; if a Man be eaſie and content without it, there is no 


Deſire of it, nor Endeavour after it; there is no more bat a 
bare Velleity; the Term uſed to ſignifie the loweſt Degree of De- 


' fire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo lit- 


tle Uneaſineſs in the Abſence of any thing, that it carries a Man 
no farther than ſome faint Wiſhes for it, without any more effe- 


{tual or vigorous Uſe of the Means to attain it. Deſire allo is 
ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion of the Impotlibility or Unat- 
tainableneſs of the Good propos'd, as far as the Uneaſineſs is cu- 


l d or allay'd by that Conſideration, This might carry our 


houghts farther, wereit ſeaſonable in this place. 


S. 7. Joy is a Delight of the Mind, from the 5. 
' Conſideration of the preſent or aſſured approach- 


Ing Poſſeſſion of a Good; and we are then poſſeſſed of any 


ad, when we have it ſo in our Power, that we can uſe it 


leaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has Joy at the Ar- 


raf of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure of uſing it: 


nd a Father, in whom the very Well-being of his Children 


'auſes Delight, is always, as long as his Childrea are in ſuch a 


State, in the Poſſeſſion of that Good]; for he needs but to reflect 


Ait to have that Pleaſure. 


Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon Sorrow. 


_ 


*\ a 


by 4.57 8. 
e Thought of a Good loſt, which might have 


been enjoy d longer; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. 
S. 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which Hope. 
every one finds in himſelf, upon the Thought of = 
a — 10 fature Enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to de- 
light him. | Y | ; 
8. 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon Fear. 
the Thought of future Evil likely to befal us. £ 3 
S. 11. Deſpair is the Thought of the Unattain- Deſpair. 


Men's Minds, ſometimes producing Uneaſineſs of Pain, ſometimes 
Reſt and Indolency. | 45 * 
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8. 12. Anger is Uneaſineſs ar DiſconipoTare of. 
Anger. the Mind, upon the Receipt of any Injury — ; Fa 
a preſent 8 of Oy 3 
Envy. S. 13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, cad 
by the confideration of a Good we deſire, ob Lie... 
ed by one, we think ſhould not have had it before us. 
5. 14. Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not de 
What Paſſions ing cauſed by Pain and Pleaſure ſimply in them 
af Men bave. ſelves, but having in them ſome mixed Conſidera 
= tions of our ſelves and others, are not therefore tc 
be found in all Men, becauſe thoſe other Parts of valuing theii 
| Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in them: But all thi 
reſt terminated purely in Pain and Pleaſure, are, I think, to be 
found in all Men. For we love, deſire, rejoice, and hope, only 
in reſpe& of Pleafure; we hate, fear, and grieve only in reſpect 
| of Pain ultimately: In fine, all theſe Paſſions are moved b 
| things, only as they appear to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and 
Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way gr other annexed - 
to them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſually to the Sub 
ject, (at leaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary Agent,) which has pro 
duced Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves, is a conſtant Pain 
But we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us Good; be 
cauſe Pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us, as Pain; and be 
cauſe we are not ſo ready to have hope, it will do gain 
But this by-the bye. nn „„ 
F. 5. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight ara U 
|| Pleaſure and heſs, I muſt all along be underſtood (as I have a 
| Pain, what, bove intimated) to mean, not only bodily Pait- 
| and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or Uneaſineſs 
is felt by us, whether ariſing from any gratefull, or unacceptable : 
Senſation or Reflection. | 2 
5. 16. Tis farther to be conſidered, That in Reference .f 
the Paſſions, the removal or leſſening of 4 Pain is conſidered, I , 
and operates as a Pleaſure: And the loſs or diminiſhing of a Plea- FF , 


ſure, asa Pain. 


aw 
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5. 7. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in } 
Shame. moſt Perſons Operations on the Body, and cauſe f 
various Changes in it: Which not being always I þ, 
| ſenſible, do not make a neceflary Part of the Idea of each Paſ- vi 
ſion. For Shame, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon bi 
the Thought of having done ſomething, which is indecent, or || 
will leſſen the valued Eſteem which others have for zus, has not i. 
always bluſhing accompanying it. A 


* 


* 


8. 18, I would not be miſtaken here, as if I 
meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paftons;, they are Theſes In- 
many more than thoſe I have here named: And thoſe ſtancesdo ſbem 
J have taken Notice of, Would each of them re- how our Ideas 
quire a much larger, and more accurate Diſcourſe. of the Paſſions 


ſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain reſulting in Senſation and 

our Minds, from various Conſiderations of Good Reflection. 

and Evil. I might, perhaps, have inſtanced in o- | 
ther Modes of Pleaſure and Pain more ſimple than theſe, as the 


Pain of Hunger and Thirft, and the Pleaſure of Eating and 


Drinking to remove them; The Pain of tender Eyes, and the 
Pleaſure of Muſick ; Pain from captious uninſtructive Wrang- 
ling, and the Pleaſure of rational Converſation with a Friend, 
or of well directed Study in the Search and Diſcovery of Truth. 


ther made choice to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the Ideas 
we have of them, are derived from Senſation and Reflection. 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of Power. 


ed, by the Senſes, of the Alteration got. 
3 of thoſe ſimple Ideas, it obſerves in 

things without ; and taking Notice how one comes to an end, 
and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not be- 
fore; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and obſer vin 

a conſtant Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſion o 

outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the Deter- 
mination of its own Choice; and concluding from what it has 
po conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes will 
© por the future be made, in the ſame things, by like Agents, and 
by the like Ways, conſiders in one thing the Poſſibility of ha- 
{- ving any of its ſimple Ideas changed, and in another the Poſſi- 
n dility of making that Change; and fo comes by that Idea which 
r we call Power, Thus we lay, Fire has a Power to melt Gold, 
t e. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible Parts, and conſe- 
quently its Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and Gold has a Power = 


8. I. T* Mind being every Day inform- This Idea how 


6 


J have only mentioned theſe here, as ſo many In- are 2 From 


But the Paſſions being of much more Concernment to us, I ra- 


oY 
10 
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be melted : That the Sun has a Power to blanch Wax, and 
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Wax a Power to be blanched by the Sun, whereby the Lellowneſs 
is deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs made to exiſt in its room. In 
which, and the like Caſes, the Powere we conſider, is in refe- 
rence to the Change of perceivable Ideas. For we cannot ob- 
ſerve any Alteration to be made in, or Operation upon any 
thing, but by the obſervable Change of its ſenſible Ideas; nor 
conceive any Alteration to be made, but by conceiving a 
Change of ſome of its Ideas. 

* S. 2. Power thus conſidered, is two fold, viz, 
Power active as able to make, or able to receive any Change: 
and paſſive, The one may be call'd Active, and the other Paſ- 


five Power. Whether Matter be not wholly de- 


ſtitute of Active Power, as its Author GODis truly above 
all paſive Power; and whether the intermediate State of crea- 
ted Spirits be not that alone, which is capable of both active 
and pafrve Power, may be worth Conſideration. I ſhall not“ 
now enter into that Enquiry, my preſent Buſineſs being not to 
ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by the 
Idea of it. But ſince active Powers make fo great a part of our 
complex Ideas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee hereafter,) 
and | mention them as ſuch, according to common Apprehen- 
fon ; yet they being not, perhaps, ſo truly active Powers, as 
our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it not 
amiſs, by this Intimation, to direct our Minds to the Conſidera- 


tion of GO D and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of active Power, 


S. 3. I confeſs Power includes in it ſome kind of 
Power ins Relation, (a Relation to Action or Change,) as 


\ clades Rela:zi- indeed which of our Ideas, of what kind ſoever, 
on. when attentively conſidered, does not? For our 


Ideas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do 
they not all contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? 
Figure and Motion have ſomething' relative in them much 
more viſibly: And ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, 
&c. what are they but the Powers of different Bodies, in rela- 
tion to our Perception? &c. And if conſidered in the things 


themſelves, do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, 


and Motion of the Parts? All which include ſome kind of Re- 
lation in them, Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well 
have a place amongſt other ſimple Ideas, and be eonſidered as 
one of them, being one of thoſe, that make a principal Ingre- 
dient in our complex Ideas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter 
have occaſion to obſerve. | L945 of f 5 
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8. 4. We are abundantly furniſhed with the 
Idea of Paffive Power, by almoſt all ſorts of ſenſible The cleareſt 
things. In moſt of them we cannot avoid obſer- Idea of aiv 

ving their ſenfible Qualities, nay, their very Sub- Power had 
ſtances to be in a continual Flux: And therefore from Spirit. 
with Reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to the 

ſame Change. Nor have we of active Power (which is the more 
proper Significatioh of the Word Power) fewer Inſtances. Since 
whatever Change is obſerved, the Mind muſt colle& a Power 
ſomewhere, able to make that Change, as well as a Poſſibility 
in the thing it ſelf to receive it. But yer, if we will confider 
it attentively, Bodies, by our Senſes, do not afford us ſo clear 
and diſtin& an Idea of active Power, as we have from Reflection 


on the Operations of our Minds, For all Power relating to A- 
| &ion, and there being but two ſorts of Action, whereof we 


have any Idea, viz, Thinking and Motion, let us conſider 
whence we have the cleareſt Ideas of the Powers, which produce 
theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body affords us no Idea at all, 
it is only from Reflection That we have that. 2. Neither have 
we from Body any Nea of the beginning of Motion. A Body 
at reſt affords us no Idea of any active Power to move; and when 
it is ſet in Motion it ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than 
an Action in it. For when the Ball obeys the Stroke of a Bil- 
liard-ſtick, it is not any Action of the Ball but bare Paſſion: 
Alſo when by Impulſe it ſets another Ball in Motion, that lay 
in its way, it only communicates the Motion it had received 
from another, and loſes in it ſelf ſo much, as the other received, 
which gives us but a very obſcure Idea of an active Power of mo- 
ving in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, but not 
produce any Motion. For it is but a very obſcure Idea of Power, 
which reaches not the Production of the Action, but the Con- 
tinuation of the Paſſion. For ſo is Motion, in a Body impelled 
by another: The Continuation of the Alteration made in it 
from Reſt to Motion being little more an Action than the Con- 


tinuation of the Alteration of its Figure by the ſame Blow, is 


an Action. The Idea of the beginning of Motion, we have 
only from Reflection on what paſſes in our ſelves, where we 
find by Experience, that barely by willing it, barely by a 
Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of our Bodies 
which were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have 
from the Obſervation of the Operation of Bodies by our Senſes, 
but a very imperfe& obſcure Idea of active -Power, ſince they 
afford us not any 14ca in themſelves of the Power to begin any 
CET Agtion, 
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Action, either. Motion or Thought. But if, from the Impulſe, 
Bodies are obſerved to make one upon another, any one thinks 
he has a clear Idea of Power, it ſerves as well to my purpoſe, 
Senſation being one of thoſe Ways, whereby the Mind comes 
by its Ideas: Only I thought it worth while to gonſider here by 
the way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of active 
Power clearer from Reflection on its own Operations, than it 
doth from any external Senſation, 5 

S. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, That we 
Wil and Un- find in our ſelves a Power -to begin or forbear, 


derſt anding, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds; and 
to Powers. Motions of aur Bodies, barely by a Thought or 


Preference of the Mind ordering, or, as it were, 


| commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular 
Action. This Power which the Mind has, thus to order the 


Conſideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to conſider it; or 
to prefer the Motion of any part of the Body to its Reſt, and 


vice verſa in any particular Inſtance, is that which we call the 


Mill. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by directing any 
articular Action, or its Forbearance, is that which we call Vo- 
Fein or Willing. The Forbearance of that Action, conſequent 
to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called Voluntary. 
And whatſoever Action is performed without ſuch a Thought 
of the Mind, is called Ivoluntary. The Power of Perception 
is that which we call the Underſtanding. Perception, which 
we make the Act of the Underſtanding, is of three ſorts: 
1. Perception of [deas in our Minds. 2. The Perception of 
the Signification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Conne- 
xion or Repugnency, Agreement or Diſagreement, that there 
is between any of our Ideas. All theſe are attributed to the Un- 
derſtanding, or perceptive Power, though it be the two latter 
only that Uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand. 
5. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of Percei- 
Faculties. wing, and of Preferring, are uſually call'd by ano- 
ther Name: And the ordinary way of Speaking 
is, That the Underſtanding and Will are two Faculties of the 
Mind ; a Word proper enough, if it be uſed as all Words ſhould 
be, ſo as not to breed any Confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by be- 
ing ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpe&t it has been) to ſtand for ſome real 
Beings in the Soul, that performed thoſe Actions of Underſtand- 
ing and Volition, Kor when we ſay, the Will is the command- 
ing and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul; that it is, or is not free 
that it determines the inferior Faculties ; that it oo the 
| | Dieétates 
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Dictates of the Underftanding, Cc. though theſe, and the like 
Expreſſions; by thoſe that carefully attend to their own Ideas, 


and conduct their Thoughts more by the Evidence of Things, 


than the Sound of Words, may be underſtood in a clear and 
diſtinct Senſe : Yer I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this way of ſpeaking 
of Faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed Notion of ſo many 
diſtin Agents in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and 
Authorities, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral Acti- 
ons, as ſo many diſtin& Beings; which has been no ſmall Oe- 


caſion of Wrangling, Obſcurity, and Uncertainty in Queſtions | | | 


relating to them. | 
9. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a WFhence ebe 
Power to begin or forbear, continue or put an end Ideas of Li- 
to ſeveral Actions in himſelf, From the Conſide- ber and Ne: 
ration of the Extent of this Power of the Mind C. 
over the Actions of the Man, which every one 3 
finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty and Neceſſity. 
S. 8. All the Actions, that we have any Idea | 
of, reducing themſelves, as has been ſaid, to theſe Liberty, what. 
two, viz, Thinking and Motion, fo far as a Man 


has a Power to think, or not to think; to move, or not to 


move, according to the Preference or Dire&ion of his own 
Mind, fo far is a Man free. Where-ever any Performance or 
Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power; where-ever 
doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon the Prefe- 


rence of his Mind directing it, there he is-not free, though per- 


haps the Action may be voluntary. So that the Idea of Liberty, 
is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or forbear any par- 
ticular Action, according to the Determination or Thought of 
the Mind, whereby either of them is preferr'd to the other; 
where either of them is not in the Power of the Agent to be 
produced by him according to his Yol:tion, there he is not at 
Liberty, that Agent is under Neceſity. So that Liberty cannot beg 
where there is no Thought, no Volition, no Will ; but there 
may be Thought, there may be Will, there may be Volition, 
where there is no Liberty. A little Confideration of an obvious 
Inſtance or two, may make this clear. 1 
S. 9. A Tennis-Ball, whether in Motion, by Suppoſes the 
the Stroke of a Racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, is Vnderſtana- 
not by any one taken to be à free Ageut. If we ng: and With 
enquire into the Reaſon, we {hall find it is; b 
cauſe we eonceive not a Tennis-Ball to think, and conſequently 
not to have any Yolition, or 9 of Motion to Reſty 
— nn OR | or 
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or vice verſa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free Agent; 
but all is both Motion and Reſt, come under our Idea of Neceſ- 
ſary, and are fo call'd. Likewiſe a Man falling into the Water, 
x Bridge breaking under him,) has not herein Liberty, is not a 
ree Agent. For though he has Volition, though he prefers his 
not falling to falling; yet the Forbearance of that Motion not 
being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that Motion fol- 
lows not upon his Yolition ; and therefore therein he is not 
Free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by a Gonvul- 
five Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his Power, by Voli- 
tion or the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear; no Body 
thinks he has in this Liberty; every one pities him, as acting by 
Neceſlity and Conſtraint, | 
| | $. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt 
Belongs not to fait alleep, into a Room, where is. a Perſon he 
Volition. longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there locked 
faſt in, beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, 

and is glad to find himſelf. in ſo deſirable Company, which he 
Rays willingly in, 1. e. per fers his ſtay to going away. I ask, is 
not this ſtay voluntary? I think, no Body will doubt it; and 
vet being locked faſt in, 'tis evident he is not at Liberty not to 
ſtay, he has not Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an 
Idea belonging to Volition, or preferring ; but to the Perſon _—_ 


the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the Min 


ſnall chuſe or direct. Our Idea of Liberty reaches as far as that 
Power, and no farther. For where ever Reſtraint comes to 
check that Power, or Compulſion takes away that Indifferency 


of Ability on either ſide to act, or to forbear acting, there Li- 


berty, and our Notion of it, preſently ceaſes. 

58. 11, We have Inſtances enough, and often 
Voluntary op- more than enough in our own Bodies. A Man's 
poſed to Invo» Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which tis 
{antary, not to not in his Power by any Thought or Volition to 
Neceſſary. ſtop; and therefore in reſpect of theſe: Motions, 
| where Reſt depends hot on his Choice, nor would 
follow the Determination of his Mind, if it ſhould prefer it, 
he is not a free Agent, Convulfive Motions agitate his Legs, 
fo that though he wills it never ſo much, he cannot by any Pow- 


er of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that odd Diſeaſe 


called Chorea Sancti Viti,) but he is perpetually 8 He 
is not at Liberty in this Action, but under as much Neceſlity of 


moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis- Ball ſtruck with a 
Racket. On the other ſide, a Palſie or the Stocks W his 
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Legs from obe y ing the Determination of his Mind, Af it would 
thereby transfer his Body to another Place. In all theſe there 
is want of Feedom, though the fitting ſtill even of a Paraly- | 
tick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly voluntary. Vo- 
luntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary; but to Involuntary, For a 
Man may prefer what he can do, to what he cannot do; the 
State he is in, to its Ablence or Change, though Neceflity has 
made it in it ſelf unalterable. : ö 

6. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo Liberey, bat. 
it is in the Thoughts of our Minds; where any 


one is ſuch, that we have Power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 


cording to the Preference of the Mind, there we are at Liberty. 
A waking Man being under the Neceſſity of having ſome Ideas 
conſtantly in his Mind, is not at Liberty to think, or not to 
think; no more than he is at Liberty, whether his Body ſhall 
touch any other, or no : But whether he will remove his Con- 
templation from one Idea to another, is many times in his 
Choice; and then he is in reſpec of his Ideas, as much at Li- 
berty, as he is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on: He can at Plea- 
ſure remove himſelf from one to another. But yet ſome Ideas to 
the Mind, like ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in cer- 
tain Circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence 
by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. A Man on the Rack, is not at 
Liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himſelf with o- 
ther Contemplations : And ſometimes a boiſterons Paſſion har- 
ties our. Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without 
leaving us the Liberty 'of thinking on other things, which we | 
would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains the Power. il 
to ſtop or continne, begin or forbear any of theſe Motions of | 
the Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks 
fit to prefer either to the other, we then conſider the Man as à WW 
free Agent again. f ATR 4 
§. 13, Where-ever Thought is wholly want- Neceſſiey, 
ing, or the Power to act or forbear according to #hat. 
the Direction of Thought, there Neceſity takes — 
place. This in an Agent capable of Volition, when the Begin- WW 


ning or Continuation of any Action is contrary to that Prefe- Wl 


rence of his Mind, is called Compulſion; when the hind'ring W 
or ſtopping any Action is contrary to his Volition, it is called 
Reſtraint. Agents that have no Thought, no Volition at all; Wl 
are in every thing neceſſary Agents. ; 

5. 14. If this be ſo, (as I imagine it is,) I Liberty belongs 
leave it to be conſidered; ys 2" it may not not to the "Ms 1 
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belp to put an end to that Jong agitated, and, I think, unreq- 
ſonable, becauſe axe A om Queſtion, viz, Whether Mans 
Will be free, or no? For if I miſtake not, it follows, from what 
I have faid, that the Queſtion it ſelf js altogether improper ; 
and it is as inſignificant to ask, whether Man's Vill be free, as 
to ask, whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Vertue ſquare : Li- 
berty being as little applicable to the Will, as Swiftneſs of Motion 
is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Vertue. Every one would laugh at 
the Abſurdity of fuch a Queſtion, as either of theſe ; becauſe it 
is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong not to 
Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Vertue : And when any 
one well conſiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that 
Liberty, which is but a Power, belongs only to Agents, and can- 
not be an Attribute or Modification of the Will, which is alſo 
but a Power. oy h | | 
5. 15. Such is the Difficulty of explaining, and 
Volition. giving clear Notions of internal Actions by Sounds, 
ö that | muſt here warn my Reader that Ordering, 
Directing, Chuſing, Preferring, &c. which! have made uſe of, will 
not diſtinctly enough expreſs Yolition, unleſs he will reflect on 
what he himſelf does, when he wills. For Example, Preferring 
which ſeems perhaps beſt ro expreſs the Act of Volition, does it 
not preciſely. For though a Man would prefer flying to walk- 
ing, yet who can ſay he ever wills it? YVel:tion, tis plain, is an 
Act of the Mind knowingly exerting that Dominion it takes it 


ſelf to have over any part of the Man, by imploying it in, or 


with-holding it from any particular Action. And what is the 


Will, but the Faculty to do this? And is that Faculty any 


thing more in Effect, than a Power, the Power of the Mind to 
determine its Thought, to the producing, continuing, or ſtop- 


ping any Action, as far as it depends on us? For can it be de- 


nied, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on its own 
Actions, and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either to other, 
has that Faculty call'd Will? Vill then is nothing but ſuch a 
Power. Liberty, on the other ſide, is the Power a Man has to 
do or forbear doing any particular Action, according as its doing 
or- forbearance has the actual preference in the Mind, which is 


the {ame thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 


"'Y 5. 16. Tis plain then, That the Vill is no- 

Powers be- thing but one Power or Ability, and Freedom a- 
long to 4. nother Power or Ability: So that to ask, whe- 
gents. ther the Will has Freedom, is to ask, whether one 
Power has another Power, one Ability another 

. 8 Ability; 
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Ability; a Queſtidn at firſt ſight too grolly abſurd to make a 
Diſpute, or need an Anſwer, For who is it that fees not, that 
Powers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, 
and not of Powers themſelves ? So that this way of putting the 
Queſtion, viz. Whether the Will be free? is in Effect to ask, 
whether the Vill be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to ſup- 
poſe it, ſince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
elle. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 
to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man, 
to produce, or forbear producing Motion in parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference ; which is that which denominates him 
free, and is Freedom it ſelf. But if any one ſhould ask, whether 
Freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to underſtand 
well what he ſaid ; and he would be thought to deſerve Midass 
Ears, who knowing that Rich was a Denomination from the 
Poſſeſſion. of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches themſelves 
were Rich! | 40. l $6 138 1 
5. 17. However the ame Faculty, which Men have given to 
this Power call'd the Will, and whereby they have been led in- 
to a way of talking of the Wilt as acting, may, by an Appro- 


priation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palliate the 


Abſurdity; yet the Will in truth, ſignifies nothing but a Power, 
or Ability, to prefer or chuſe: And when the Will, under the 
Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as id is, barely as an Ability 
to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free 
will eaſily diſcover it ſelf. For if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
and talk of Faculties, as diſtinct Beings, that can act, (as we 
do, when we ſay the Will orders, and the Will is free,) tis fit 
that we ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and à walking Faculty, 
and a dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, 
which are but ſeveral Modes of Motion; as well as We make 
the Will and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the Acti- 


ons of Chuſing and Perceiving are produced, which are but ſe- 


veral Modes of Thinking : And we may. as profecly 415 that 
tis the ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances; 
as that the Mil chules, or that. the Underſtanding conceives 3 
or, as is uſual, that the Mill directs the Underſtanding, or the 
Underſtanding obeys, or obeys not the Will: It being altogether 
as proper and intelligible to fay, that the Power of Speaking 
dire&s the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or 
diſobeys the Power of Speaking. _— 


S. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has revailed, and, 


* 
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ferent Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, te do ſeveral Acti- 
ons, he exerts them as he thinks fit: But the Power to do one 
Action, is not operated on by the Power of doing another Akti- 
on. For the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of 
Chuſing, nor the Power of Chuſing on the Power of 'Think- 
ing; no more than the Power of Dancing operates on the Pow- 
er of Singing, or the Power of Singing on the Power of Dan- 
eing, as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive: and 
yet this is it, which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that the Mill 
qperates on the Underſtanding, or the Underftanding on the Will. 
S. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought, may be 
he Occaſion of Volition, or exerciſing the Power a Man has 
ochuſe; or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual 


thinking on this or that thing: As the actual ſinging of ſuch 


a Tune, may be the Occaſion of dancing ſuch a Dance, and the 
actual dancing of ſuch a Dance, the Occaſion of ſinging ſuch a 
Tune. But in all theſe, it is not one Power that operates on a- 
nother : But it is the Mind that operates, and exerts theſe Pow- 
ers 3 it is the Man that does the Action, it is the Agent that 

3s Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Relations, not A- 
gents : And that which has the Power, or not the Power to operate, 
73 that alone, which is, or 15 not free, and not the Power it ſelf: 


For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong to nothing, but 
What has, or has not a Power to act. 7 ou” 


5. 20, The attributivg to Faculties, that which 
Liberty be. belenged not to them, has given Occaſion to this 
Jong s. noe to way of talking : But the introducing into Dil- 
ehe ill. . - courſes concerning the Mind, with the Name of 
EFlcaculties, a Notion of their operating, has, I ſup- 
oe, as little advanced our Knowledge in that part of our ſelves, 
As the great uſe and mention of the like Invention of Faculties, 
In the Operations of the Bod y, has helped us in the Knowledge 
of Plyſick. Not that I deny there are Faculties, both in the 

ody and Mind: They both of them have their Powers of O- 


Pperating, elſe neither the ane nor the other coul operate. For 


nothing can operate, that is not able to operate; and that is not 
able to operate, that has no Power to aperate. ; Nox, do I deny, 
that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their place in the 
common Uſe of Languages, tbat have made them currant, It 
looks like too much Affectation wholly to lay them hy: And 
Philoſophy it ſelf, though it likes not a. gaudy Dreſs, yet when 


it appears in publick, muſt have ſo much Complacency, as to 
be cloathed in the ord 
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of the Body ? The eæpulſive Faculty. What moved ? The mo- 


ſhould be otherwiſe ; as ſtrange as it would be for a Man to be 


Liberty, I think the One/tion is not proper, whether gent or Mai. . 
the Will be free, but whether à Man be free. Thus, 9 


of his Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action, to the 
Non- exiſtence of that Action, and vice vers, make it to exiſt, i 
or not exiſt, ſo far he is free. For if I can, by a Thought, di- 


free; and if I can, by a like Thought of my Mind, preferring 1 


will? And ſo far as any one can, by preferring any Action to its 1 
not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or Reſt, 
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try, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Perfpicuity. But 
the Fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and re- 
preſented, as ſo many diſtin& Agents. For it being asked, 
what it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs? It was a 
ready, and very ſatisfactory Anſwer, to fay, That it was the 
digeſtive Faculty. What was it that made any thing come out 


tive Faculty : And fo in the Mind, the intellectual Fuculty, or the 
Underſtanding, under ſtood; and the elective Faculty, or the Will, 
willed or commanded : Which is in ſhort to ſay, That the Abi- 
lity todigeſt, digeſted ; and the Ability to move, moved; aud the 
Ability to underſtand, underſtood. For Faculty, Ability, and 
Power, I think, are but different Names of the ſame things: 


Which ways of ſpeaking, when put into more intelligible 


Words, will, I think, amount to thus much; That Digeſtion I 
is performed by ſomething that is able to digeſt ; Motion by 


ſomething able to move; and Underſtanding by ſomething able - 


to underitand. And in truth it would be very ſtrange, if it | 


o 


free without being able to be free. | 
S. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about But to the A. 


I think, | | | | 
I. That ſo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice 


recting the Motion of my Finger, make it move, when it was 
at reſt, or vice vers, tis evident, that in reſpect of that, I am 


one to the other, produce either Words, or Silence, I am at li- 
berty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this Power 
reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the Determination of his own 


Thought preferr ing either, ſo far is a Man free. For how can weW 
think any one freer, than to have the Power to do what he 


ol 
far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of Action to 
its abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell how to ina 
gine any Being freer, than to be able to do what he wills. Sa that 
bo reſpe& of Action, within the reach of ſuch a Power in him, a 
Man ſeems as free, as tis poſſible for Freedom $0 make him. 


O Poner. 
3 S. 22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, wil. 
na reſped ef ling toſhifr off from himſelf, as far as he can, all 
willing. 4 Thoughts of Guilt, though it be by putting him- 
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Man is not ſelf into a worſe State, than that of fatal Neceſſi- 
5 


Free. ty, is not content with this: Freedom, unleſs it 
* reaches farther than this, will not ſerve the turn: 
And it paſſes for a good Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if 
| he be not as free to will, as he is to act, what he wills. Con- 
| eerning a Man's Liberty, there yet therefore is raiſed this far- 
| ther Queſtion, Whether a Man be free to will; which, I think, is 
what is meant, when it is diſputed, Whether the Will be free. 
6 And as to that I imagine, a | 
5. 23. 2. That Willing, or Volition being an Action, and 
Freedom conſiſting in a Power of acting, or nor acting, A Man 
in reſpect of willing, ar the Act of Volition, when any Action in his 
It 3 is once propoſed to his Thoughts, as preſently to be done, cannat 
be free. The Reaſon whereof is very manifeſt : For it being 
unavoidable that the Action depending on his Will, ſhould exiſt, 
| or not exiſt ;, and its Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, following per- 
fectly the Determination, and Preference of his Will, he can- 
= | not avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of that Acti- 
on; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the one, or the other, 
| 2. e. prefer the one to the other, ſince one of them muſt neceſ- 


1 and Determination of his Mind, that is, by his Willing it: For 
if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in reſpect of the Act 
| of Willing, a Man in ſuch a Caſe is not free : Liberty conſiſting in 
a Power to act, or not to act, which, in regard of Volition, a 
Man upon ſuch a Prepoſal, has not. Far it is unavoidably neceſſa- 
| ry to prefer the doing, or forbearance, of an Action in a Man's 
| Power, which js once ſo propoſed to his Thoughts; a Man 
li muſt neceſfarily will the one, or the other of them, upon which 
| Preference, or Volition, the Action, or its forbearance, cer- 
I tainly follows, and is truly voluntary: But the Act of Voliti- 
oa, or preferring one of the two, being that which he cannot 
|| avoid, a Man in reſpect of that Act of Willing, is under a Ne- 
| ceſlity, and fo cannot be free ; unleſs Neceſſity and freedom can 
conſiſt together, and a Man can be free and bound at once. 
| S. 24. This then is evident, That in all Prapoſals of pre- 
= ſent Action, A Man is not at liberty to will, or not to will, becauſe 
be cannot forvear willing: Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, or 
to forbear acting, and in that only. For a Man that fits ſtill, 
is ſaid yet to be at Liberty, becauſe he 
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But if a Man fitting ſtill has not a Power to remove himſelf, 
he is not at Liberty; ſo likewiſe a Man falling down a Preci- 
jice, though in Motion, is not at Liberty, becanſe he cannot 
op that Motion, if he would. This being ſo, tis plain that 
2 Man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give of walk- 
ing, is not at Liberty, whether he will determine himſelf to 
walk, or give off walking, or no: He muſt neceſſarily prefer 
one, or t'other of them; walking or not walking; and fo it 
is in regard of all other Actions in our Power fo propoſed, which 
are the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt Number 
of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every Moment 
that we are awake, in the Courſe af our Lives, there are but 
few of them that are thought on or propoſes to the Will, till 
the time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Actions, as I 
have ſhewn, the Mind in reſpect of willing, has not a Power 
to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty: The Mind in 
that Caſe has not a Power to forbear willing; it cannot avoid 
ſome Determination concerning them, let the Conſideration be 
as ſhort, the Thought as quick, as it will, it either leaves the 
Man in the State he was before thinking, or changes it; con- 
tinues the Action, or puts an end to it. Whereby it is ma- 
nifeſt, that it orders and directs one in preference to, or with 
neglect of the other, and theredy either the contingatian op 
change becomes unavoidably voluntary. a 
6. 25. Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes The Wil de- 
2 Man is not at Liberty, whether he will Will, or termined by 
o; the next thing demanded is, Whether a Man Something . 
be at Liberty to will which of the two he pleaſes, Mo- ithout 1b. 
tion or Reft, This Queſtion carries the Abſurdity _......:.-__ .. 
of it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently 
be convinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will. For to ask, 
whether a Man be at LONELY to will either Motion, or Reſt ; 
Speaking, or Silence; which he ' pleaſes, is to ask, whether a 
Man can will, what he wills; or be pleaſed with what he is 
pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which, I think, needs no Anſwer ; 
and they, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe one 
Will to determine the Acts of another, and another to deter- 


mine that; and ſo on in infinitum. 


8. 26, Io avoid theſe, and the like Abſurdities, nothing can 
be of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds determined Ideas 
of the things under Conſideration. If the Ideas of Liberty, and 


Volition, were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and carried 


long with us in our Minds, as they gaght, through all · the 
0 nn Oo RS 


leap twenty Yards upwards, for that he cannot do: But he i; 
therefore free, becauſe he has a Power to leap, or not to leap. 


what . 


Ju, 


on that Conſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But 
2 I ſay, that I may not be miſtaken, if for Breyity's fake | 
2255 55. 29. Thirdly, The Will being nothing but 
What deter- Power in the Mind to direct the operative Facul- 
mines the ties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as they 
Will; depend on ſuch Direction. To the Queſtion, 


proper Anſwer is, The Mind. © For that which determine 


- him down, he is no longer free in that Caſe: Becauſe the do- 
ing, or forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in his 


Fquare, being at the North-fide of his Chamber, is at Liberty to 


it: But is not, at the ſame time, at Liberty, to do the contra. 
ry ? 4. e. to walk twenty foot Northward. 
' In 


or not ta act, according as we ſhall chuſe, or will. 


the Word Action, to comprehend the forbearance too of any 
Aktion _ 5 ſitting ſtill, or holding ones peace, when walk 
ing or ſpeakin 


weighty in their Conſequences, as the contrary Actions, may, 
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- Queſtions that are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe, a great part ot 
= Difficulties, that perplex Men's Thoohe,, ad e 
their Underſtandings, would be much eaſier reſelved; and we 
ſhould perceive where the confuſed Signification of Terms, or 
where the Nature of the thing cauſed the Obſcurity. - 
2 S5. 27. Firft then, it is carefully to be remem: 
Freedom · bred, That Freedom conſiſts in the Dependence of the 
© Exiftence. or not Exiſtence of any Action, upon our 
Folition of it, and not in the Dependence of any Action, or its con. 
trary, on our preference. A Man ſtanding on a Cliff, is at Li. 
- berty to leap twenty Yards dewnwards into the Sea, not be. 
Cauſe he has a Power to do the contrary Action, which is to 


But if a greater Force than his, either holds him faſt, or tumble; 


Power. He that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty foot. 


Walk twenty - foot Southward, becauſe he can walk, or not walk 


this then conſiſts Freedom, (v:z.) in our being able to act, 


S. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Vol. 
tion, ot Willing, is an Act of the Mind directing 
its Thought, to the Production of any Action, 

and thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To 
avoid multiplying of Words, I would crave leave here, under 


i Volition, 


are propos d, though. mere Forbearances, requi 
ring as much the Determination of the Wil, and being often as 


What is it determines the Will? The true and 


ti 
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the general Power of directing, to this or that particular Di- 
rection, is nothing but the Agent it ſelf exerciſing the Power it 
has, that particular Way. If this Anſwer ſatisfies not, tis plain 
the Meaning of the Queſtion, What determines the Will ? is this, 
What moves the Mind, in every particular Inſtance, to deter- 
mine its general Power of directing, to this or that particular 
Motion or Reſt? And to this I anſwer, The Motive, for con- 
tinuing in the ſame State or Action, is only the preſent Satis- 
faction in it; The Motive to change, is always ſome Uneaſi- 
neſs : Nothing fetting us upon the change of State, or upon any 
new Action, but ſome Uzeaſineſs. This is the great Motive that 
works on the Mind to put it upon Action, which for ſhort- 
neſs ſake we will call determining of the Wil, which I ſhall more 
at large explain. | YE 
$. 30. But in the way to it, it will be neceſſary Vill and De- 
to premiſe, that though I have above endeavour- ire muſt not 
ed to expreſs the Act of Volition, by chuſing, prefer- be confounded. 
ring, and the like Terms, that ſignify Defire as a 
well as Volition, for want of other Words to mark that Act of 
the Mind, whoſe proper Name is Willing or Volition; yet it being 
a very {imple Act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, 
will better find it by reflecting on his own Mind, and obſerving 
what it does when it wills, than by any Variety of ar Hulate 
Sounds whatſoever, This Caution of being careful not to 
milled by Expreſſions, that do not enough keep us the Diffe- 
rence between the Will, and ſeveral Acts of the Mind, that are 
quite diſtinct from it, I think the more neceſſary: Becauſe I 
find the Will often confounded with ſeveral of the Affections, 
eſpecially Deſire; and one put for the other, and that hy Men, 
who would not willingly. be thought, not to have had very di- 
ſtin& Notions of Things, and not to have writ very clearly - 
bout them. This, I imagine, has been nq {mall Occaſien ef 
Obſcurity and Miſtake in this Matter; and therefore is, as much 
as may be, to be avoided. . For he, that ſhall turn his Thouglits 
inwards upon what paſſes in his Mind, when he wills, ſhall ſee, 
that the Ni or Power of Volition is converſant about nothing, 
but that particular Determination of the Mind, whereby; bare- 
ly by a Thought, the Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Conti 
nuation, or Stop to any Action, which it takes to be in its Po- 
er. This well conſidered, plainly ſhews, that the Will is per- 
fectly diſtinguiſhed from Defre, which in the very ſame Action 
may have a quite contrary Tendency from that which our Mills 
ſets us upon. A Man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me -> 
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uſe Perſuaſions to another, which at the ſame time I am ſpeak: 
ing, I may with may not prevail en him. In this caſe, tis 
plain, the Will and Defire run counter. I Will the Action, that 
tends one way, whilſt my Deſire tends another, and that the 


dirett contrary. A Man, who by a violent Fit of the Gout in 
his Limbs, finds a Dozineſs in his Head, or a want of Appetite 


in his Stomach removed, deſires to be eaſed too of the Pain of 
his Feet or Hands (for where-ever there is Pain, there is a De- 
fire to be rid of it) though yet, whilſt he apprehends, that the 
removal of the Pain may tranſlate the noxious Humour to a 
more vital part, his Vi is never determin'd to any one Action, 
that may ſerve to remove this Pain. Whence it is evident, that 
defiring and willing aye two diftin& Acts of the Mind; and con- 
ſequently that the Vill, which is but the Power of Volition, is 
much more diſtinct from Deſire. : 5 

wh & 31. To return then to the Enquiry, What 75 
Uneafineſs de- it that determines the Will in regard to our Actions? 


eermines the And that upon ſecond Thoughts I am apt to ima- 
we gine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the greater 


Soo in view: But ſome (and for the moſt part 
the moſt preſſing) my a Man is at preſent under. This 


is that which ſucceſſively determines the Will, and ſets us upon 
thoſe Actions we perform. This Uneafineſs we may call, as it 


is, Deffre, which is an Uneafimeſs of the Mind for want of ſome 
abſent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what ſort ſoever, and 
Diſquiet of the Mind, is Ureaſmeſs: And with this is always 
join d Deſire, equal to the Pain or Vneafinefs felt; and is ſearce 
diſtinguiſhable from it. For Deſire being nothing but an Un- 
eaſineſs in the want of an abſent Good, in reference to any Pain 
Felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that Eaſe be attained, 


wwe may call it Defire, no Body feeling Pain, that he wiſhes not 


to be eaſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable 
from it. Beſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is ano- 
ther of abſent poſitive Good, and here alſo the Deſire and Un- 
eaſineſ is equal. As much as we deſire any abſent. Good, fo 
much are we in Pain for it. But here all abſent Good does not, 
according to the Greatneſs it has, or is acknowledg'd to have, 
cauſe Pain equal to that Greatneſs; as all Pain cauſes Deſire 
equal to it ſelf: Becauſe the Abſence of Good is not always a 
Pain, as the Preſence of Pain is. And therefore *abſent Good 
may be looked on, and conſidered without Deſire. Bat ſo much 
as there is any where of Defire, ſo much there is of Uneaſineſs, » 
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& 32. That Deſire is a State of Uneaſineſs, e- 
very one who reflects on himſelf, will quickly Defire is Vn. 
find. Who is there, that has not felt in Deſire, eafineſs. 
what the Wiſe Man ſays of Hope, (which is not - | 
much different from it) that it being deferr'd makes the Heart 
fick ? And that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the De- 
fire, which ſometimes raiſes the Vneaſieſs to that pitch, that it 
makes People cry out, Give me Children, give me the thing de- 
ſir d, or T die ? Life it ſelf, and all its Enjoyments, is a Burden 
cannot be born under the laſting and unremoved Preſſure of 
ſuch an Vneaſmeſs. | 
5. 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, 'tis TheUneafeneſs 
true, work upon the Mind: But that which im- of Defire de- 
mediately determines the Vill, from time to time, termines the 
to every voluntary Action, is the Vneaſineſs of De- wil. 
fire, fixed on ſome abſent Good, either negative, 
as Indolency toone in Pain ; or poſitive, as Enjoyment of Plea- 
ſure. That it is this Vneaſineſs, that determines the Vill to the 
ſucceſſive voluntary Actions, whereof the greateſt part of our 
Lives is made up, and by-which we are conducted through dif- 
ferent Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew both 
from Experience, and the Reaſon of the thing. 
8. 34. When a Man is perfectly content with - This ebe 
the State he is in, which is when he is perfectly Spring of A+ 
without any Uneaſineſs, what Induſtry, what Acti- ion. | 
on, what Will is there left, but to continue in 
it? Of this every Man's Obſervation will ſatisfie him. And 
thus we ſee our All-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the Mill, 
has put into Man the Vncaſineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, and o- 
ther natural Deſires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and 
determine their Wills, for the Preſervation of themſelves, and 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, that, if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, ta 
which we are carried by theſe feveral Uneaſineſſes, had been 
ſufficient to determine the Mill, and ſet us on work, we ſhould 
have had none of theſe natural Pains, and perhaps in this 
World, little or no Pain at all. It 15 better to marry than to burn, 
ſays St. Paul; where we may ſee, what it is, that chiefly drives 
Men into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little burning 
felt puſhes as more powerfully, than greater Pleaſures in Pro- 
ſpect draw or allare. _ — 
5. 35. It ſeems fo eſtabliſh'd and ſettled a Maxim by thee 
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neral Conſent of all Mankind, That Good, the 


"The greateſt greater Good, determines the Will, that I do not 


poſitive Good at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſh'd my 
determines Thoughts on this Subject, I took it for granted; 
not the wil, and I imagine, that by a great many 1 ſhall be 
but Uneaſs thought more excuſable, for having then done ſo, 
meſs. than that now I have ventur'd to recede from fo 

| received an Opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter En- 
quiry, I am forced to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, 
though apprehended and acknowledged to be ſo, does not deter- 
mine the Will, until our Defire, raiſed proportionably to it, 


makes us uncaſy in the want of it. Convince a Man never ſo 


much, that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty ; make him 
fee and own, that the handſome Conveniencies of Life are bet- 


ter than naſty Penury ; yet as long as he is content with the 


latter, and finds no Dueaſineſs in it, he moves not; his Will ne- 
yer is determin'd to any action, that ſhall bring him out of it. 
Let a Man be ever fo well perſwaded of the Advantages of 
Virtue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any great Aims 
in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food to Life : Yet 
till he hungers and thirſts after Righteouſneſs ;, till he feels an D- 
eaſineſs in the want of it, his Vill will not be determin'd to any 
Action in Purſuit of this confeſſed greater Good; but any other 
Uneaſineſſes he feels in himſelf, ſhall take place, and carry his 
Will to other Actions. On the other fide, let a Drunkard ſee, 
that his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes ; Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, 
and the want of all things, even of his beloved Drink attends 
him in the Courſe he follows: Yet the Returns of Une aſineſs to 
miſs his Companions, the habitual Thirſt after his Cups, at the 
uſual time, drives him to the Tavern, though he has in his 
View the Loſs of Health and Plenty; - and perhaps of the Joys 
of another Life: The leaſt of which is no inconſiderable Good, 
but ſuch as he confeſſes, is far greater than the tickling of his 
Palate with a Glaſs of Wine, or the idle Chat of a ſoaking 
Club. Tis not for want of viewing the greater Good; for he 
ſees, and acknowledges it, and in the Intervals of his drinking 


Hours, will take Reſolutions to purſue the greater Good; but 


when the Uneafizeſs to miſs his accuſtomed Delight returns, the 
greater acknowledged Good loſes its hold, and the preſent Un- 


 eafineſs determines the Will to the accuſtomed Action; which 


thereby gets ſtronger Footing to prevail againſt the next Oc- 
caſion, though he at the ſame time makes ſecret Promiſes to 
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himlelf, that he will do ſo no more; this is the laſt time + 
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Of Power. 207 
will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe greater Goods: And 
thus he is, from time to time, in the State of that unhappy 
Complainer, Video meliora probogue, Deteriora ſequor : Which 
Sentence, alloyed for true, and made good by conſtant Ex- 
r Og is, and poſſibly no other way, be eaſily made 
intelligible. 80 | 

6. 36. If we enquire into the Reaſon of what 
Experience makes ſo evident in Fact, and examine 

why 'tis Vneafineſs alone operates on the Will, 2 of _ 
and determines it in its Choice, -we ſhall find, 1 
that we being capable but of one Determination 7 — = 
of the Will to one Action at once, the preſent 2 **2P ehr. 
Uneaſineſs, that we are under, does naturally determine the 
Will, ia order to that Happineſs which we all aim at in all our 
Actions: For as much as whilſt we are under any Vneaſmeſs,. 
we cannot apprehend our ſelves happy, or in the way to it. 
Pain and Uneaſineſs being, by every one, concluded, and felt, 
to be inconſiſtent with Happinels ; ſpoiling the Reliſh, even of 
thoſe good Things which we have: A little Pain ſerving to 
marr all the Pleaſure we rejoyced in. And therefore that, 
which of Courſe determines the Choice of our Mill to the next 
Action, will always be the removing of Pain, as long as we 
have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary Step towards Happineſs. 

5. 37. Another Reaſon why tis —— alone | 
determines the Will, may be this. Becauſe that Becauſe Un- 
alone is preſent, and 'tis againſt the Nature of eafineſs alone 

things, that what is abſent ſhould operate, where # preſent» 

it is not, It may be ſaid, that abſent Good may 

by Contemplation be brought home to the Mind, and made 
preſent. The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and 
view'd as preſent there; but nothing will be in the Mind as a 
preſent Good, able to counter-balance the Removal of any Un- 
eafineſs, which we are under, till it raiſes our Deſire, and the Un- 
eaſineſs of that has the Prevalency in determining the Will. Tilt 
then the Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like 
other Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation ;, but ope- 
rates not on the Vill, nor ſets us on work: The Reaſon where- 
of I ſhall ſhew by and bye. How many are to be found, that 
| have had lively Repreſentations ſet before their Minds of the 
unſpeakable Joys of Heaven, which they acknowledge both poſ- 
ible and probable too, who yet would be content to take up 
with their Happineſs here? and fo the prevailing Vneafineſſes 
of their Deſires, let looſe after the Enjoyments of this Life, ors: 
their 
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their Turns in the determining their Wille, and all that while 
they take not one Step, are not one jot moved, towards the good 
Things of another Life, conſidered as ever fo great. 
5. 38. Were the Will determin'd,by the Views 

| Becauſe at! of Good, as it appears in ContemMation greater 
who allow the or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is the State 
Foys of Hea+ of all abſent Good, and that which in the received 
ven poſſible, Opinion the Will is ſuppoſed to move to, and to 


Purſue them be moved by, I do not fee how it could ever get 


nor. lobſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, 

once er e and conſider'd as poſſible. For all 
abſent Good, by which alone, barely propos'd, and coming in 
View, the Will is thought to be — and ſo to ſet us on 
Action, being only paſſible, but not infallibly certain, tis un- 
avoidable, that the infinitely greater poſſible Good ſhould re- 
gularty and conſtantly determine the Will in all the ſucceſſive 
Actions it directs; and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſtea- 
dily in our Courſe towards Heaven, without ever ſtanding till, 


or directing our Actions to any other End: The eternal Con- 


dition of a future State infinitely out-weighing the Expectation 
of Riches, or Honour, or any other Worldly Pleaſure, which we 
can propoſe to our ſelves, though we ſhould grant theſe the 
more probable to be attain d: For nothing future is yet in Pol 
ſeſſion, and ſo the Expectation even of theſe may deceive us. 
If it were fo, that the greater Good in View determines the 
Will, ſo great a Good once propos d eould not but ſeize the Vill 
and hold at faſt to the Purſuit of this infinitely greateſt Good, 


without ever letting it go again: For the Will having a Power 


over, and directing the Thoughts, as well as other Actions, 
would, if it were ſo, hold the Contemplation of the Mind fixed 


to that. good. . 7 5 | 2 
This would be the State of the Mind, and re- 

But any great gular Tendency of the Will. in all its Determina- 
Uneaſineſs is tions, were it determin'd by that which is conſi- 
never neglect der'd, and in View the greater Good; but that it 
ed. is not ſo, is viſible in Experience. The infinitely 
gæareateſt confeſſed Good being often neglected, to 
ſatisfy the ſucceſſive Vneaſmeſs of our Deſires purſuing Trifles. 
Bat though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſting; unipeakable 
Good, which has ſometimes moved, and affe&ed the Mind, does 


not ſtedfaſtly hold the Mill, yet we ſee any very great and pre- 


vailing Uneaſineſs, having once laid hold on the Will, lets it not 


go; by whieh we may be convinced, what it is that . 
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the Will. Thus any vehement Pain of the Body; the ungb- 
vernable Paſſion of a Man violently in Love; or the impatient 
Deſire of Revenge, keeps the Will ſteady and intent; and the 
Will thus determin'd, never lets the Underſtanding, lay by the 
Object, but all the Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the 
Body are uninterruptedly employ'd that way, by the Determi- 
nations of the Will, influenced by that tepping Uneaſineſs, as 
long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the Will, 
or Power of ſetting us upon one Action in preference to all o- 
ther, is determin'd in us, by Vneaſineſs : And Whether this be 
not ſo, I deſire every orie to obſerve in himſelf - 
6. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the Vneaſineſs of 

Deſire, as that which determines the Will. Becauſe that is the 
chief, and moſt ſenſible; and the Mill ſeldom orders any Action,; 
nor is there any voluntary Action performed, without ſome 
Defire accompanying it 3 which I think is the Reaſon why the 
Will and Deſire are fo often confounded. But yet we are not to 
look upon the Uneaſineſs which makes up, or at 
leaſt accompanies moſt of the other Paſſions, as De ſire decom« 
wholly excluded in the Caſe. Averſion, Fear, Anger, pames al Un- 
Envy, Shame, &c. have each their Uneaſineſs too, eafineſs. 
and thereby influence the Will. Theſe Paſlſons Es x 
ate ſcarce any of them in Life and Practice, ſimple and alone, 
wholly unmixed with others ; though uſually in Diſcourſe and 
Contemplation, that carries the Name, which operates ſtrong- 
eſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the Mind. Nays 
there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſlions to be found with- 
out Deſire join'd with it. I am ſure, where-ever there is Un- 
eaſineſs, there is Deſire : For we conſtantly defire Happineſs ; and 
whatever we feel of Uneaſineſs, ſo much, tis certain, we want 
of Happineſs ; even in our own Opinion, let our State and 
Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the preſent Mo- 
ment not being our Eternity, whatever our Enjoyment be, we 
took beyond the preſent, and Deſire goes with our Foreſight, 
and that ſtill carries the Mill with it. So that even in Foy it 
ſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon the Enjoyment 
depends, is the Deſire to continue it, and Fear to loſe it: And 
whenever a greater Vneaſineſs than that takes place in the Mind, 
the Will preſently is by that determin'd to ſome new Action, and 
the preſent Delight negleted, 

5. 40. But we being in this World beſet The moſt preſſing Un- 
with ſundry Vneaſineſſes, diſtracted with dif., eafineſs naruraly de- 
ferent Defir?s the next Enquiry Ar a: termines the Wy; * 
1 | 23 


be, which of them has the Precedency in determining the Mil 


1y, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judged capable 
of being then removed. For the Will being the Power of di- 
recting our operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome End, 
cannot at any time be moved towards what is judg'd at that 
time unattainable.: That would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent 
Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to Joſe its Labour; 
for ſo it is to act for what is judg'd not attainable ; and there- 
fore very great Uneaſineſſes move not the Will, when they are 
judg'd not capable of a Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us not 


urgent Vneajineſs we at that time feel, is that which ordinarily 
determines the WU! ſucceſſively, in that Train of voluntary 
Actions, which make up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Un- 
eaſineſ5 is the Spur to Action, that is conſtantly felt; and for 
the moſt part determines the Mill in its choice of the next ARi- 
on. For this we muſt carry along with us, that the proper 
and only Object of the Hi is ſome Action of ours, and no- 
thing elſe. For we producing nothing, by our willing it, but 
ſome Action in our Power, tis there the Will terminates, and 
reaches no farther. | | 
S. 41. If it be farther asked, what 'tis moves 
All deſire Deſire? I anſwer, Happineſs, and that alone. Hap- 
Happineſss pneſs and Miſery are the Names of two Extreams, 
" the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know. not; tis 
what Eye hath not ſeen, Ear bath not heard, nor hath it entred into 
the Heart of Man to concezve, But of ſome Degrees of both, we 
have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeveral Inſtances of De- 
light, and Joy on the one {ide; and Torment and. Sorrow on 
the other; which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend under 
the Names of Pleaſure and Pain, there being Pleaſure, and Pain 
of the Mind, as well as the Body: With him is Fulneſs of Joy, 
and Pleaſure for evermore Or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of the 
Mind; though {ome have their riſe in the Mind from Thought, 
others in the Body from certain Modifications of Motion. 
S. 42. Happineſs then in its full Extent is the 
Happinejs, utmoſt Pleaſure we are capable of, and MAiſery the 
hat. utmoſt Pain: And the loweſt Degree of what can 
ON be called Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pain, 
and ſo much preſent;Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot 
be content. Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, 
by ihe Operation of certain Objects, either on our Minds 2 our 
| ies; 


to the next Action? And to that the Anſwer is, that ordinari- 


upon Endeavours. But theſe ſet a-: part, the moſt important and 
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Bodies; ahd in different Degrees; therefore what has an ap 
neſs to produce Pleaſure in us, is that we call Good, and what 
apr to produce Pain in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſo 
but for its aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, wherein 
conſiſts our Happineſs and Miſery, Farther, though what is apt 
to produce any Degree of Pleaſure, be in it ſelf Good 5 and what 
is apt to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil; yet it often hap- 
pens, that we do hot call it ſo, when it comes in Competitio 
with a greater of its ſort; becauſe when they come in Compe- 
tition, the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have juſtly a Pre- 


| ference. So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good 


and Evil, we ſhall find it lies much in Compariſon : For the 
Cauſe of every leſs Degree of Pain, as well as every greater De- 
gree of Pleaſure, has tlie nature of Good, and vice vers. 

5. 43. Though this be that, which is called  _.. 
Good and Evil; and all Good be the proper Object . Good #8 
of Deſire in general; yet all Good, even ſeen; and deſired, bat 
confeſſed to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move every not? 
particular Man's Deſire; but only that part, or. 
lo much of it, as is conſidered, and taken to make a neceſſary 
part of his Happineſs. All other Good however great in reality; 
or appearahce, excites not a Man's Deſires, who looks not on it 
to make a part of that Happineſs; wherewith he, in his preſent 
Thoughts, can ſatisfie himſelf. Happineſs, under this View; e- 
very one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes any part 
of it: Other things, acknowledged to be Good, he can look 
upon without Deſire, paſs by, and be content without: There 
js no Body, I think, ſo ſenſſeſs as to deny, that there is Plea- 
ſure in Knowledge: And for the Pleaſure of Senſe, they have 
too many Followers to let it be queſtion'd, whether Men are 
taken with them or no. Now let one Man place his ſatisfacti- 
on in ſenſual Pleaſures, another in the delight of Knowledge: 
Though each of them cannot -but confeſs, there is great Plea- 
ſure in what the other pur ſues; yet neither of them making the 
other's Delight a part of his Happineſs, their Deſires are not 
moved, but each is ſatisfied without what the other enjoys, and 
ſo his Will is not determined to the purſuit of it. But yet as 
ſoon as the ſtudious Man's hunger and thirſt makes him wneafie3 
he whoſe Will was never determined to any purſuit of good 
Chear, poinant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the pleafant taſt be 
has found in them, is, by the Uzzaſineſs of Hunger and Thirſt 
preſently determined to Eating and Drinking; though poſſibly 
with great itidifferency whit yr” Food comes in his ways 
1 - 
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And on the other ſide, the Epicure buckles to Study, when 
ſhame, or the deſire to recommend himſelf to his Miſtriſs, ſhall 


make him aneaſie in the want of any fort of Knowledge. Thus 
how much ſo ever Men are in earneſt, and conſtant in pusſuit 


of Happineſs; yet they may have a clear view of Good, great 


and confeſſed Good, without being concern'd for it, or moved 
by it, if they think they can make up their Happineſs without 
it. Though as to Pain, that they are always concern'd for ; 
they can feel no Uneaſineſs without being moved. And there- 
fore being uncaſie in the want of whatever is judged neceflary to 
their Happineſs, as ſoon as any Good appears to make a part 
of their portion of Happineſs, they begin to defire it. 
85 E. 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in 
Why the himſelf, and others, that the greater viſible Good 
greateſt good dloes not always raiſe Men's deſires in proportion 
not always to the greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged 
deſireds to have: Though every little Trouble moves us, 
and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The Rea: 
ſon whereof is evident from the Nature of our Happineſs and 
Miſery it ſelf. All preſent Pain, whatever it be, makes a part 
of our preſent Miſery : But all abſent Good does not at any time 
make a neceſlary part of our preſent Happineſs, nor the abſence 
of it make a part of our Miſery. If it did, we ſhould be con- 
ſtantly and infinitely miſerable ; there being infinite degrees of 


 * Happinels, which are not in our poſſeſſion. All Vneaſineſs there- 


fore being removed, a moderate portion of Good ſerves at pre- 
fent to content Men; and ſome few degrees of Pleaſure in 3 
fucceſſion of ordinary Injoyments make up a Happineſs, where- 
in they can be ſatisfied. If this were not ſo, there could be no 
room for thoſe indifferent, and viſibly trifling Actions, to which 
our Mills are ſo often determined; and wherein we voluntarily 
waſt ſo much of our Lives; which remiisneſs could by no means 
conſiſt with a conſtant determination of Mill or Deſire to the 
greateſt apparent Good, That this is fo, 1 think few People 
need go far from home to be convinced. And indeed in this 
life there are not many, whoſe Happineſs reaches ſo far, as to 
afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean Pleaſures, with: 
out any mixture of Uneaſineſs; and yet they could be content 
io ſtay here for ever: Though they cannot deny, but that it is 
1 there may be a State of eternal durable Joys after this 

ite, far ſur paſling all the Good is to be found here. Nay, they 
cannot but tee, that it is more poſlible, than the Attainment 
and Continuation of that Pittance of Honour, Riches, or ON 
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fare, which they purſue; and for which they neglect that eter- 
nal State: But yet in full view of this Difference, ſatisfied of 
the Poſlibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting Happineſs in a 
future State, and under a clear Conviction, that it is not to be 
had here whilſt they bound their Happineſs within ſome little 
Enjoyment, or Aim of this Life, and exclude the Joys of Hea- 
ven from making any neceſſary part of it, their Deſires are not 
moved by this greater apparent Good, nor their Wills deter- 
min'd to any Action, or endeaycur for its Attainment, N 
$. 45. The ordinary Neceſſities of our Lives, 
fill a great part of them with the Vneaſineſs of M not being 
Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs with Labour, deſired, it 
and Sleepaneſs in their conſtant Returns, &c. To moves not the 
which, if beſides accidental Harms, we add the WII. 
fantaſtical Vreaſineſs, (as Itch after Honour, Power, 
or Riches, &c.) which acquir'd Habits by Faſhion, Example, 
and Education, have ſettled in us, and a thouſand other irre- 
gular Defires, which Cuſtom has made natural to us, we ſhall 
find, that a very little part of our Life is ſo vacant from thefe Un- 
eafineſſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of remoter abſent 
Good. We are ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the Solli- 
citation of our naturfl or adopted Deſires, but a conſtant Suce 
ceſſion of Uneaſineſſes out of that Stock, which natural Wants, 
or acquired Habits have heaped up, that the W:/ in their Turns - 
and no ſooner is one Action diſpatch'd, which by ſuch a Detere 
mination of the Vill we are ſet upon, but another Uneafineſs is 
ready to ſet us on work. For the removing of the Pains we | 
feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, being the getting out of | 
Miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be done in order ta | 
Happineſs, abſent Good, though thought on, confeſſed, and 
appearing; to be good, not making any part of this Uahappi⸗ 
nels in its Abſence, is joſtled aut, to make way for the Rex 
moval of thoſe Uneaſineſſes we feel, till due, and repeated Cony 
templation has brought it nearer to our Mind, given ſome Re- 
liſh of it, and raiſed in us ſome Deſire , which then beginning 
to make 4 part of our preſent Vneafineſs, ſtands upon fair Terms 
with the reſt, to he ſatisfied, and ſo according to its Greatneſs 
and Preſſure, comes in its turn to determine the Nil. 

9. 46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and _ 
examining any Good propaſed, it is in aur Power Di Conſide: 
to raiſe our NDeſſres in a due proportion to the value rien raiſes 
of that Good, whereby in its turn, and place, it Deſire. h 
may come to work upon the Ta, Sod be purſued, 


_— 


ſuſpend the 


Fa pals, that as long as any Dneaſineſs, any Deſire remains in 
Our MI 


The Power to neſſes always ſolliciting, and ready to determine the 


Proſecutron of teſt and moſt preſſiug ſhonld determine the Vill to 
any Deſire, the next Action; and fo it does for the moſt part, 
wakes way for but not always. For the Mind having in mo 


Conſideration. © Caſes, as is evident in Experience, a Power to 


we haye done our Duty, all that we can, or 
EY be SiMe: Leap nt; 76: 7: v-maght 
. f -£ 
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the farther we are removed from ſuch a Deter- 
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dugbt to do, in purſuit of our Happineſs; and 'tis not a Fault» 
but a Perfection of our Nature to deſire, will, and act accor- 
ding to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination, 

S. 48. This is ſo far from being a Reſtraint or 


Diminution of Freedom, that it is the very Im- To be er- 
1 4 =p g . mined by our 
provement and Benefit of it; 'tis not an Abridg- „ Tudg- 


ment, 'tis the End and Uſe of our Liberty; and e, 

SL Is Re/tra nt to 
mination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Sla- Lzberey. 
very. A perfect Indifferency in the Mind, not 

determinable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil, that is 
thought to attend its Choice, would be fo far from being an 
Advantage and Excellency of any intellectual Nature, that it 
would be as great an Imperfection, as the Want of Ind ifferency 
to act, or not to act, till determined by the , would bean 
Imper fection on the other ſide. A Man is at Liberty to lift up 


his Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly in- 


different in either; and it would be an Imperſection in him, 
if he wanted that Power, if he were deprived of that Indiffe: 
rency. Butit would be as great an Imperfection, if he had the 
fame Indifferency, whether he would prefer the lifting up his 
Hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it would fave his Head or 
Eyes from a. Blow he ſees coming: 'Tis as much à Perfection 
that Defire,or the Power of preferring, ſhould be deter mined by Good, 
as that the Power of Acting ſhould: be determined by the Will, 
and the certainer ſuch Determination is, the greater is the Per- 
tection. Nay,” were we determined by any thing but the laſt } 
Reſult of our own Minds, judging of the Good or Evil of any | 
Action, we were not free. The very End of our Freedom be- 
ing, that we might attain the Good we chuſe. And therefore 
every Man is but under a Neceſſity by his Conſtitution, as an 
intelligent Being, to be determined in willing by his own 
Thought and Judgment, what is beſt. for him ro do: Elſe he 
would be under the Determination of ſome other than ay is 
which is want of Liberty. And to deny, that a Man's , 
in every Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to lay, 4 


that a Man wills and acts for an End that he would not hav 


at the time that he wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it 
in his preſent Thoughts before any other, tis plain he then | 
thinks better of it, and would have it before any other, unleſs 
he can have, and not have it; will and not will it at the lame 
time; a Contradiction too maniteſt to be admitted. 1 — 
3 49 If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who, 
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enjoy perfect Happineſs, we ſhall have Reaſon to 


The freeft 4- judge, that they are more ſteadily determined in 


gents are ſo their Choice of Good, than we; and yet we have 
deter mined. no Reaſon to think they are leſs happy, or leſs 
free, than we are, And if it were fit for ſuch 

or finite Creatures as we are, ta pronounce what infinite 
iſdom and Goodneſs could do, I think, we might ſay, that God 


. * 


himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; the Freedom of the Al- 
mighty hinders not his being determined by what is beſt. 
1 8. 50. But to give a right View of this miſtaken 
part of Liberty let me ask, Would any one be 
on to a purſuit 4 Changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined b 
of Happineſs, Wile Conſiderations, than a wiſe Man ? Is it wort 


no Abridz- the Name of Freedom to be at liberty to play the 


ment of Li. Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon a Man's 


lere. (elf ? If to break looſe from the Conduct of Rea- 
on . ſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination 
and Judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, 

e Liberty, true Liberty, and Mad-men and Fools are the only 
Free- men: But yet, I think, no Body would chuſe to be mad 


for the ſake of ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. The 


conſtant Deſire of Happineſs, and the Conſtraint it puts upon 
us to act for it, no Body, I think, accounts an Abridgment 
of Liberty, or at leaſt an Abridgment of Liberty to be com- 
plain d of. God Almighty himſelf is under the Neceſſity of be- 
ing happy ; and the more any intelligent Beirg is ſo, the nearer 


is its Approach to infinite Perfection and Happineſs. That in 
W this State of Ignorance we ſhort- ſighted Creatures might not 
miſtake true Felicity, we are endowed with a Power to ſuſpend 
any particular Deſire, and keep it from determining the Will, 
and engaging us in Action. This is tanding ftill, where we are 
Vvot ſufficiently aſſured of the way: Examination, is conſulting a 
Side. The Determination of the Will, upon Enquiry, is fol- 
WW lowing the Direction of that Guide: And he that has a Power to 
4 fre or not to Act according as ſuch Determination directs, is a 


ee Agent; ſuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein 
iberty conſiſts. He that has his Chains knocked off, and the 


1 Priſon - doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at Liberty, becauſe he 
may either go or ſtay, as he beſt likes; though his Preference be 
3 determined to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of the Night, or Illneſs of the 


Weather, or Want of other Lodging, He ceaſes not to be free 


© though the Deſire of ſome Convenience to be had there, abſolutely 


Þ determines his Preference, amd makes him ſtay in his Priſgn. 
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6: $2. As therefore the higheſt Perfection of in- 


Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs ; ſo the Care of purſumg 
of our ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for true Happi- 
real Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foundation of our #e/s,che Foun- 
Liberty, The ſtronger Ties we have to an unal- 4ation of Lis 
terable Purſuit of Happineſs in general, which is berty. 
our greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires | 
always follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary Deter- 
mination of our Vill to any particular Action, and from a ne- 
ceſſary Compliance with our Deſire, ſet upon any particular, 
and then appearing preferable Good, 'till we haveduly examin'd, 
whether it has a Tendency to, or be inconſtant with our real 
Happineſs : And therefore 'till we are as much inform'd upon 
this Enquiry, as the Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of 
the Caſe demands, we are by the Neceſlity of preferring and 
purſuing true Happineſs as our greateſt Good, obliged to 
ſuſpend the Satisfaction of our Deſire in particular Caſes. 

S. 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the 
Liberty of intellectual Beings in their conſtant En- The Reaſon 
deavours after, and a fteady Proſecution of true it. 
Felicity, that they can ſaſpend this Proſecution in 
particular Caſes, till they have looked before them, and in- 
formed themſelves, whether that particular thing which is then 
propoſed or deſired, lie in the way to their main End, and 
make a real part of that which is their greateſt Good; for the 
Inclination and Tendency of their Nature to Happinels, is an 
Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, 


or mils it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 


ration, and Warineſs, in the Direction of their particular Acti- 
ons, Which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceſſit 
determines to the purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame Neceſſity, witl 
the ſame Force eſtabliſhes Suſpenſe, Deliberation, and Scrutiny of 
each ſucceſſive Deſire, Whether the Satisfaction of it does not 
inter fere with our true Happineſs, and miſlead us from it. 
This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of finite intellectual 
Beings ; and I deſire it may be well conſider d, whether the 
great Inlet, and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men have, are ca- 
pable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon depends 
the Turn of their Actions, does not lie in this, that they can 
g their Deſires, and ſtop them from determining their 
ls to any Action, till they have duly and fairly eæamin d the 
Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the thing re- 
J 5 . N W 7 - * quires, 
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tellectual Nature, lies in a careful and conſtant The Neceſſity 
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quires. This we are able to do; and when we have done it, 
we have done our Duty, and all that is in our Power; and 
indeed all that needs. For, fince the Mill ſuppoſes Knowledge 
to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Wills un- 


determined, till we have examind the Good and Evil of what 


we deſire. What follows after that, follows in a Chain of 
Conſequences linked one to another, all depending on the laſt 
Determination of the Judgment, which whether it ſhall be up- 
on an haſty and precipitate View, or vpon a due and mature 
Examination, is in our Power; Experience ſhewing us, that in 
moſt Caſes we are able to ſuſpend the preſent Satisfaction of 
any Deſire, | Fs £1 
S. 53. But if any extreme Diſturbance (as 
Government ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our whole Mind, 
of our Paſſi- as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous Un. 
ons, tbe right eaſineſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other violent 
Improvement Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not the 
of Liberty! Liberty of Thought, and we are not Maſters e- 
nough of our own Minds to conſider throughly, 


and examine fairly ; God, who knows our Frailty, pities our 


Weakneſs, and requires of us no more than we are able to do, 
and ſees what was, and what was not in our Power, will 


Judge as a kind and merciful Father. - But the Forbearance of 


a too haſty Compliance with our Deſires, the Moderation and 
Reſtraint of our Paſſions, ſo that our Underſtandings may be 
free to examine, and Reaſon unbiaſſed give its Judgment, being 
that whereon a right Direction of our Conduct to true Happi- 


neſs depends: Tis in this we ſhould employ our chief Care 
and Endeavours. In this we ſhovid take Pains to ſuit the Re- 


Jiſh of our Minds to the true intrinfick Good or Ill that is in 
things, and not permit an allow'd or ſuppos'd poſſible great 
and weighty Good to flip out of our Thoughts without leaving 
any Reliſh, any Deſire of it ſelf there, till, by a due Conſide- 
ration of its true Worth, we have formed Appetites in our 
Minds ſuitable to it, and made our ſelves uneaſy in the want 
of it, or in the fear of loſing it. And how much this is in 
every one's Power, every one, by making Reſolutions to himſelf, 
ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any 
one ſay, he cannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinder them from 
breaking out, and carrying him into Action; for what he can 
do before a Prince, or a great Man, he can do alone, or in the 


| Preſence of God, if he will. 


— 
o 


9. 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſie to Greece e 
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Choices that Men make in the World, do not ar- Courſes. 
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how it comes to paſs, that though all Men deſire | 
Happineſs, yet their Mills carry them ſo contrarily, Fom Men 
and conſequently ſome of them to what is Evil. come ro pur- 
And to this I ſay, that the various and contrary ſue different 


gue, that they do not all purſue Good; but that 5 
the ſame thing is not good to every Man alike. This Variety | 
of Purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his Happineſs | 
in the ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were all the 
Concerns of Man terminated in this Life, why one followed 
Study and Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting; 
why one choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety 
and Riches, would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not 
aim at his own Happineſs; but becauſe their Happineſs was 
placed in different things. And therefore 'twas a right An- 
{wer of the Phyſician to his Patient that had fore Eyes: If you 
have more Pleaſure in the Taft of Wine, than in the Uſe of, 
your Sight, Wine is good for you; but if the Pleaſure of See- 
ing be greater to you than that of Drinking, Wine is naught. _ 
g. 55. The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Pa- 
late; and you will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men 
with Riches or Glory, (which yet ſome Men place their Hap- 
pineſs in,) as you would to ſatisfy all Mens Hunger with 
Cheeſe or Lobſters ; which though very agreeable and delici- 
ous Fair to ſome, are to others extremely nauſeous and offen- 
five: And many People would with Reaſon prefer the Griping 
of an hungry Belly to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others, 
Hence it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of Old did in vain | 
enquire, whether Sammum bonum conſiſted in Riches, or bodily | 
Delights, or Virtue or Contemplation ? And they, might have 
as reafonably diſputed, whether the beſt Reliſh were to be 
found in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts; and have divided them- 
ſelves into Sects upon it. For as pleafant Taſtes depend” not on 
the things themſelves, but their Agreeableneſs to this or that 
particular Palate, wherein there is great Variety; ſo the great- 
eſt Happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe things which produce 
the greateſt Pleaſure; and in the Abfence of thoſe which cauſe 
any Diſturbance, any Pain. Now, theſe to different Men, are 
very different things. If therefore Men in this Life only have 
Hope; if in this Lak ey can only enjoy, tis not ſtrange, ner 
unreaſonable, that they- ſhould ſeek their Happineſs by avoiding 
all things that diſeaſe them here, and b A truly a. fr I thar de- 
light them; wherein it will be no wonder to find Variety and 
. VV . . f Difference. 


| himſelf wrong Meaſures of Good and 
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Difference; For if there be no Proſpect beyond the Grave, the 


Inference is certainly right, Let us eat and drink, let us enjoy 
what we delight in, for to Morrow we ſhall die. This, I think, 
may ſerve to ſhew us the Reaſon, why, though all Mens De- 
fires tend to Happineſs, yet they are not moved by the ſame 
Object. Men may chuſe different things, and yet all chuſe 
_ ſuppoſing them only like a Company of poor Inſects, 
whereof {ome are Bees, delighted with Flowers and their Sweet- 


| neſs; others} Beetles, delighted with other kind of Viands : 


which having enjoyed for a Seaſon; they ſhould ceaſe to be, an 
EXiſt no more for ever. 

S. 56. Theſe things duly weigh'd, will give 
How Men Us, as I think, a clear View into the State of Hu- 
come to cbuſs man Liberty. Liberty tis plain conſiſts in a Pow- 
II. er to do, or not to do; to do, or forbear doing 
dlãꝗʒ, we will. This cannot be deny'd. But this ſeem- 
ing to comprehend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to 
Volition, it is farther enquired, whether he be at Liberty to 


will or no? and to this it has been anſwered, that in moſt Caſes 


a Man is not at Liberty to forbear the Act of Volition; he 
muſt exert an Act of his Mill, whereby the Action propoſed, is 


made mens. or got to exiſt. But yet there is a Caſe wherein 


a Man is at Liberty in reſpe& of Willing, and that is the chu- 
ſing of a remote Good as an End to be purſued. Here a Man 
may ſuſpend the Act of his Choice from being determined for 
or againſt the thing propoſed, till. he has examined, whether 
it be really ofa Nature in its ſelf and Conſequences to make 
1 happy or no. For when he has once choſen it, and there- 
y it is become a part of his Happineſs, it raiſes Deſire, and 
that proportionably gives him Uneaſineſs, which determines his 
Mill, and ſets him at work in Purſuit of his Choice on all Oc- 


caſions that offer. And here we may ſee how it comes to paſs 


that a Man may juſtly incur Puniſhment, though it be certain that 
zn all the particular Actions that he wills, he does, and neceſ- 


farily does will that which he then judges. to be good. For 


though his: Will be always determined by that which is judg'd 


g by his 1 ing, yet it excuſes him not: Becauſe, 
by a too haſty Choice of his on making, he has impoſed on 
vil; which however 


fIſe and fallacious, have the ſame Influence on all his future 
Conduct, as if they were true and right. He has vitiated his 
own Palate, and muſt be anſwerable to himſelf for the Sickneſs 
and Death that follows from it. The eternal Lay and Natu $ 
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of things muſt not be alter'd to comply with his ill-order'd 
Choice. If the Neglect or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to ex- 
amine what would really and truly make for his Happineſs, 
miſleads him, the Miſcarriages that follow on it, muſt be im- 

ated to his wn Election. He had a Power to. ſuſpend his 

etermination : It was given him, that he might examine, and 
take care of his own Happineſs, and look that he were not de- 
ceived. And he could never judge, that it was better to be de- 
ceived, than not in a Matter of ſo great and near Concern- 
ment. | _ : 
What has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the Reaſon why 
Men in this World prefer different things, and purſue Happi- 
neſs by contrary Courſes. But yet ſince Men are always con- 
ſtant, and in earneſt, in Matter of Happineſs and. Miſery, the 
Queſtion ſtill remains, Hom Men come often to prefer the worſe to 
the better; and to chuſe that, which by their own Confeſlion, 
has made them miſerable. 

S. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways Men 
take, though all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider, whence 
the various Vneaſineſſes, that determine the Will in the Prefe- 
rence of each voluntary Action, have their Riſe. - | 

I. Some of them come from Cauſes not in our From bodily 
Power, ſuch as are often the Pains of the Body Paine 
from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward Injuries, as the 
Rack, Cc. which when preſent, and violent, operate for the 
moſt part forcibly on the Will, and turn the Courſes of Mens 
Lives from Virtue, Piety, and Religion, and What, before they 
judged, to lead to Happineſs; every one not endeayouring, or 
through Diſuſe, not being able by the Comtemplation of remote 
and future Good, to raiſe in himſelf Deſires of them ſtrong e- 
nough to counter-balance the Uneaſineſs he feels in thoſe bodily 
Torments; and to keep his Mill ſteady in the Choice of thole 
Actions which lead to future Happineſs. A neighbour Coun- 
try has been of late a Tragical Theatre, from which we might 
fetch Inſtances, if there needed any, aud the World did not 
in all Countries and Ages furnith Examples enough to confirm 
that received Obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad Turpia;, and there- 
fore there is great Reaſon for us to pray, Lead us not into Temp- 
tation. | 

2, Other Uneaſineſſes ariſe from our Deſires of From wrong De- 
abſent Good; which Deſires always bear Pro- fires ariſing from 
portion to, and depend on the Judgment we #®rong Judgment. 
make, and the Reliſh we have of any abſent 
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Good; in both which we are apt to be variouſly miſled, and 


that by our own Fault. | 
S. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the 


Our Fudg- wrong Judgments Men make of future Good and 


ment of pe- Evil, whereby their Deſires are miſled. For as 
ſent Good or to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that alone 


Evil 4 ars comes in Conſideration, and the Conſequences are 
right. quite remov'd, a Man never chuſes amiſs ;, he knows 
what beſt pleaſes him, and that he actually pre- 


fers. Things in their preſent Enjoyment, are what they ſeem; 


the apparent and real Good are, in this Caſe, always the ſame, 
For the Pain or Pleaſure being juſt fo great, and no greater, 
than it is felt, the preſent Good or Evil, is really ſo much as it 
appears. And therefore were every Action of ours concluded 
within it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences after it, we ſhould 
undoubtedly never err in our Choice of Good; we ſhould al- 
ways infallibly prefer the beſt. Were the Pains of honeſt In- 
duſtry and of ſtarving with Hunger and Cold, ſet together be- 
fore us, no Body would be in doubt which te chule : Were 
the Satisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven offered at 
once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or 
err in the Determination of his Choice. | 

S. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the 
Happineſs and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them 
in their preſent Performance, but are the precedent Cauſes of 
Good and Evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon 
us, when they themſelves are paſſed and ceaſe to be; our De- 
fires look beyond our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind 
out to abſent Good, according to the Neceſſity which we think 
there is of it, to the making or increaſe of our Happineſs: Tis 
our Opinion of ſach a Neceſſity that gives it its Attraction: 
Without that, we are not moved by abſent Good. For in this 
narrow Scantling of Capacity, whith we are accuſtomed to, 
and ;enfible of here, wherein we enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, 
which, when all Uneaſineſs is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient 
to make us think our ſelves happy ; tis not all remote, and e- 
ven apparent Good, that affects us. Becauſe the Indolency and 
Enjoy ment we have, ſufficing for our preſent Happineſs, we 
defire not to venture the Change : Since we judge that weare 
kappy already, being content, and that is enough. For who 
is content, is bappy. But as ſoon as any new Uneaſmeſs comes 
in, this Happinels is diſturb'd, and ve are fet afreſh on work 
in the puriuit of Happinelis; | hs 8 4 60 
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$. 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude, 


that they can be happy without it, is one great From a wrong 


Occaſion that Men often are not raiſed to the De- Fudggnent of 
fire of the greateſt abſent Good. For whilſt ſuch mba makes 4 
Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future State 7eceſary pare 
move them not; they have little Concern or Un- Heir Hap- 
eaſineſs about them; and the W:ll, free from the Pixeſi. 
Determination of ſuch Deſires, is left to the pur- 8 
ſuit of nearer Satisſactions, and to the removal of thoſe Uneaſi- 
neſſes which it then feels in its want of, and longings after them. 
Change but a Man's View of theſe things; let him ſee, that 
Virtue and Religion are neceſſary to his Happineſs ; let him look 
into the future State of Bliſs or Miſery, and ſee there God, the 
righteous Judge, ready to render to every Man according to his 
Deeds; to them who by patient Continuance in well. doing, ſeek for 
Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, eternal Life; but unts every 
Soul that doth Evil, Indignation and Wrath, Tribulation and Au- 
guiſo : To him, I ſay, who hath a Proſpect of the different State 
of perfect Happineſs or Miſery, that attends all Men after this 
Life, depending on their Behaviour here, the Meaſures of Good 
and Evil, that govern his Choice, are mightily changed. For 
ſince nothing of Pleaſure and Pain in this Life, can bear any 
Proportion to endleſs Happinels, or exquiſite Miſery of an Im- 
mortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his Power will have their Pre- 
ference, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure or Pain that 
accompanies, or follows them here; but as they ſerve to ſecure 
that perfect durable Happineſs hereafter, 

S. 61. But to account more particularly for the A more par- 
Miſery that Men often bring on themſelves, not- #icular Ac- 
withſtanding that they do all in earneſt purſue Ccorntof wrong 
Happineſs, we muſt conſider, how Things come to Judęmen is. 
be repreſented to our Deſires, under deceitful Appea- 
razces : And that is by the Judgment pronouncing wrongly con- 
cerning them. To ſee how far this reaches, and what are the 
Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember, that things are 
judged good or bad in a double Senſe. | | 

Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely 
Pleaſure or Pain. | 

Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but 
that alſo which is apt by its Efficacy or Conſequences, to bring it 
upon us at adiſtance is a proper Object of our Deſires, and apt to 
move a Creature that has foreſight; therefore things allo that 
draw after them Pleaſure and Pain, are conjidered as Good and 
Fo | 
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5. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſſeads ut, and makes the 
Win often faſten on the worſe ſide, lies in miſreporting upon 
the varjous Compariſons of theſe. The wrong Judgment I am 
here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the De- 
termination of another; but what every Man himſelf muſt con- 
feſs to be wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain Ground, that 
every intelligent Being really ſeeks Happineſs, which conſiſts in 
the Enjoyment of Pleaſure, without any conſiderable Mixture 
of Uneaſineſs; tis impoſlible any one ſhould Willingly put into 
his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any thing 


in his Power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the com- 


plearing of his Happineſs, but only by wrong Fudgmenr. L ſhall 


not here ſpeak of that Miſtake which is the Conſequence of in- | 


vincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves the Name of wrong Fuds- 
ment; but of that wrong Judgment which every Man himſelf 
muſt confeſs to be fo. | 
5. 63. I. Therefore, as to preſent Pleaſure and 
In comparing Pain, the Mind, as has been ſaid, never miſtakes 
Preſent and that which is really Good or Evil; that which is 
future. the greater Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, is really 
juſt as it appears. But though preſent Pleaſure and 
Pain ſhew their Difference and Degrees ſo plainly, as not to 
leave room for Miſtake ; yet when we compare preſent Pleaſure or 
Pam with future, (which 1s uſually the Caſe in the moſt impor- 
tant Determinations of the Will) we often make wrong Judgments 
of them, taking our Meaſures of them in different Poſitions of 
Diſtance. Objects, near our View, are apt to be thought great- 
er, than thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more remote: And ſo 
it is with Pleaſures and Pains, the preſent is apt to carry it, and 
thoſe at a diſtance have the Diſadvantage in the Compariſon, 
Thus moſt Men, like ſpent-thrift Heirs, are apt to judge a lit- 
tle in Hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for ſmall 
Matters in Poſſeſſion, part with great ones in Reverſion. But 
that this is a wrong Judgment, every one mult allow, let his Plea- 
ſure conſiſt in whatever it will: Since that which is future, will 
certainly come to be preſent ; and then, having the ſame Ad. 
vantage of Nearneſs, will ſhew it ſelf in its full Dimenſions, and 
diſcoyer his wiliul Miſtake, who judged of it by unequal Mea 
fures. Were the Pleaſure of Drinking accompanied, the very 


moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, with that ſick Stomack and 


aking Head, which, in ſome Men, are ſure to follow not many 


Hours after, I think no Body, whatever Pleaſure he had in his 


Cups, would, on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his bing 
* which 


teed; or almoſt equal, the Uneaſmeſs that firs fo heavy upon _ 
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which yet be daily ſwallows, and the evil ſide comes to be 


choſen only by the Fallacy of a littte Difference in time. But 
if Pleaſure or Pain can be fo leſſened only by a few Hours re- 
moval, how much more will it be ſo, by s farther Diſtance, to 
a Man that will not by a fight Judgment do what time will, 
i. e. bring it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, an 
there take its true Dimenſions ? This is the way we uſually im- 
poſe on our felves, in reſpec of bare Pleaſure and Pain, of the 
true Degrees of Happinels or Miſery : The future loſes its juſt 
Proportion, and what is preſent, obtains the Preference as the 
greater. | mention not here the wrong Judgment, whereby the 
abſent are not only leſſened, but reduced to perfe& nothing; 
when Men enjoy what they can in preſent, and make ſure of 
that, concluding amiſs, that no Evil will thence follow. For 
that lies not in comparing the Greatneſs of future Good and E- 
vil, which is that we are here ſpeaking of; but in another fort 
of wrong Judgment, which is concerning Good or Evil, as it is 
conſidered tobe the Cauſe and Procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, 
that will follow from it. | . 

S. 64. The Cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we Canſes of thr. 
compare our preſent Pleaſure or Pain with future, 6 
ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow Conſtitution of our Mind: 
We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, much leſs any Flea- 
ſure alnioſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent Pleaſure, if 
it be not very languid, and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow 
Souls, and ſo takes up the whole Mind, that it ſcarce leaves any 
Thought of things abſent : Or if among our Pleaſures, there 
are ſome which are not ftrong enough to exclude the Conſide- 
ration of things at a diſtance yet we have ſo great an Abhor- 
rence of Pain, that a little of it extinguiſnes alt our Pleaſures: 
A little Bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves no Reliſh of the 
Sweet. Hence it comes, that, at any Rate, we deſire to be tid of 
the preſerit Evil, which we ate apt to think nothing abſent can 
equal ; becauſe under the preſent Pain, we find not our ſelves 
capable of any the leaſt Degtee of Happineſs: Mens daily 
Complaints, are a loud proof of this: The Pain that any one 
actually feels, is ſtill of all other the worſt; and 'tis with An- 
guiſh they cry out, Any rather than this; nothing can be ſo intole- 
fable as what 1 now ſuffer. And therefore our whole Endeavours 
and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the preſent Evil, before 
all things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition to our Happinels, let 
What will follow. Nothing, as we JO think, can ex- 
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And becauſe the Abſtinence from a preſent Pleaſure, that offers 
it ſelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one, the Deſire 


being inflamed by a near and tempting Object; 'tis no wonder 
that that operates after the ſame manner Pain does, and leſſens 


in our Thoughts what is future; and ſo forces us, as it were, 


blindfold into its Embraces. 

S. 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or which is the ſame 
thing, future Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a fort which we are un- 
acquainted with, ſeldom is able to counter-balance any Uneaſi- 


nets, either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For its Great- 


neſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, 
Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give place to any 


preſent Defire ; and conclude with themſelves, that when it 
comes to Trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the Report, or Opi- 
nion, that generally paſſes of it, they having often found, that 
not only what, others have magnified, but even what they them- 


g 


9 85 have enjoyed with great Pleaſure and Delight at one time, 


as proved inſipid or nauſeous at another; and therefore they 


ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould forego a preſent En- 


joyment. But that this is a falſe way of judging, when apply'd 
to the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs, unleſs, 


they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to 
be ſo. For that being intended for a State of Happineſs, it maſt 
certainly be agreeable to every one's Wiſh and Defire : Could 
we ſuppoſe their Reliſhes as different there, as they are here, 


vet the Manna in Heaven will fuit every one's Palate. Thus 


much of the wrong Judgment we make of preſent and future 
Pleaſure and Pain, when they are compared together, and ſo the 
; abſent conſidered as future. | 


— &..00. 11. Ii t6 things good or bad in their Conſe- 


ve ral ways, 


1. When we judge that fo much Evil does not really depend 
on them, as in Truth there does. 5 
23. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that 
Moment, yet it is not of that Certainty, but that it may other- 
- Wiie fall out; or elſe by ſome Means be avoided, as by Indu- 

try, Addreſs, Change, Repentance, &c. That theſe are wrong 


Ways of judging, were eaſy to ſhew, in every particular, if 1 


would examine them at large ſingly: But I ſhall only mention 


this in general, viz. That 1t is a very wrong, and irrational 
Way of proceeding, to venture a greater Good, for a leſs, upon 
„ uncertain 
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S. 67. I. Ienoronce: He that judges without in- 
forming himſelf to the utmoſt that he is capable, 
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uncertain Gueſſes, and before a due Examination be made, pro- 


portionable to the Weightineſs of the Matter, and the Con- 
cernment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one 
muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual Cauſes of this 
wrong Judgment, Whereof theſe following are ſome. | 


Cauſes of thits | 
cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 


II. Inadvertency : When a Man overlooks even that which he 
does know. This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, which 
miſleads our Jadgments as much as the other. Jadging is, as it 
were, balancing an Account, and determining on which ſide 
the odds lies. If therefore either fide be huddled up in bait, and 
ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone into the Reckoning, 
be overlook'd, and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes as wrong 4 
Judgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That which moſt 


commonly cauſes this, is the Prevalency of ſome preſent Plea- Mi 


ſure or Pain, heightned by our freeble paſſionate Nature, moſt 
ſtrongly wrouglit on by what is preſent. To check this Preci- 
pitancy, our Uriderftanding and Reaſon was given us, if we 
will make a right Uſe of it, to ſearch, and ſee, and then judge 
thereupon. Withoat Liberty, the Underſtanding would be to 
no purpoſe : And without Underſtanding, Liberty (if it could 
be) would ſignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do him 
good or harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, with- 
out being able to move himſelf one Step towards or from it; 
what is he the better for ſeeing ? And he that is at Liberty to 
ramble in perfe& Darkneſs, what is his Liberty better, than if 
he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the Force of the 
Wind ? The being ated by a blind Impulſe from without, or 
from within, is little odds. The firſt therefore, and great Uſe 
of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy ; the-principal Exer- 
ciſe of Freedom, is to ſtand ſtill, open the Eyes, look about, and 
take a View of the Conſequence of what we are going to dog as 
much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How much Sloth 
and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency of Faſhion, or 
acquired run tone, do feverally contribute on occaſion, to 
theſe wrong Tudgments, I (hall not here farther eriquire. I thall 
ohly add one other falſe Judgment, which I think neceſſary to 
mention; becauſe perhaps it is little taken notice of, though of 
great Influence. 
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5. 68. All Men deſire Happineſs, that's paſt 
Wong Judg - doubt: But, as has been already obſerved, when 
ment of what they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up with 


i neceſſary to any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has erdear'd 


our Happineſs. to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and fo being 

happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making them 
uneaſy, Ciſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them, that they are 
not ſo, they look no farther ; ror is the Will determined to any 
Action in Purſuit of any other known or apparent Good. For 
fince we find, that we cannot enjoy all ſorts of Good, but one 
excludes another ; we do not fix our Deſires on every apparent 
greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our Happi- 
neſs : If we think we can be happy without it, it moves us not, 
This is another Occaſion to Men of judging wroug, when they 


take not that to be neceſſary to their Happineſs, which really 


is ſo. This Miſtake miſleads us both in the Choice of the Good 
weaim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it is a re- 
mote Good, But, which Way ever it be, either by placing it 
where really it is not, or by negle&ing the Means, as not ne- 


ceſſary to it, when a Man miſſes his great End Happineſs, he 


wil acknowledge he judg'd not right. That which contributes 
to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppos'd Unpleaſantneſs of the 
Actions, which are the Way to this End, it ſeeming ſo pre- 
poſterous a thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in 


order to Happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves 
to it. 


8. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning 


can change this Matter, is, Whether it be in a Man's Power 


rhe Agree- to change the Pleaſantneſs, and Unpleaſantnels, 
ab eneſs or that accompaniesany ſort of Action? and to that, 
Diſagreeabl it is plain in many Caſes he can. Men may and 
weſs in things. ſhould correct their Palates, and give a Reliſh to 

what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The 


\ Reliſh of the Mind, is as various as that of the Body, and like 
that too may be alter d; and tis a Miſtake to think, that Men 


cannot change the Diſpleaſingneſs, or Indifferency, that is in 


Actions into Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in 


their Power. A due Conſideration will do it in ſome Caſes; 


and Practice, Application, and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread or To- 
bacco may be neglected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to 


Health, becauſe of an Indifferency or Diſreliſh to them; Rea- 


lon and Confideration at firſt recommends, and begins their 


Trial, and Uſe finds, or Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. bt ws 
| Tug: | tuns 
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+ | this is ſo in Vertue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or confider'd as a Means to 
a greater and more deſirable End, The eating of a well-ſeaſon d 
1 | Diſh, ſuited to a Man's Palate, may move the Mind by the De- 
7 light it ſelf, that accompanies the eating, without Reference to 
n | any other End: To which the Conſideration of the Pleaſure 
e there is in Health and Strength, (to which that Meat is ſub- 
y | fervient,) may add a new Guſto, able to make us ſwallow an 
r ill-reliſh'd Potion, In the latter of theſe, any Action is render'd 
e more or leſs pleaſing, only by the Contemplation of the End, 
tand the being more or leſs perſwaded of its Tendency to it, 
i. or neceſſary Connexion with it: But the Pleaſure of the Action 
t. it ſelf is beſt acquir'd, or increaſed, by Uſe and Practice. Trials 
y often reconcile us to that, which at a diſtance we looked on 
y | with Averſjon; and by Repetitions wears us into a liking, of 
d What poſlibly, in the firſt Eſſay, diſpleaſed us. Habits have 
- powerful Charms, and put ſo ſtrong Attractions of Eaſineſs and 
it Pleaſure into what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we cannot 
e- forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the Omiſſion of Actions, 
je | which habitual Practice has ſuited, and thereby recommends to 
es Jus. Though this be very viſible, and every one's Experience 
he I ſhews him he can do; yet it is a part, in the Conduct of Men 
e- towards their Happineſs, neglected to a Degree, that it will be 
in J poſiibly entertain'd as a Paradox, if it be ſaid, that Men can 
es make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing to themſelves ; 
and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impute 3 
ng NN great deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the common Opi- 
er nion having ſettled wrong Notions, and Education and Cuſtom 
(s, ill Habits, the juſt Values of things are miſplaced, and the Pa- 
ir, lates of Men corrapted. Pains ſhould be taken to rectify thele 
nd and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and give a Reliſh to 
to that, which is neceſſary, or conducive to our Happineſs. This 
he every one muſt confeſs he can do, and when Happineſs is loſt, 
ke and Miſery overtakes him, he will confeſs, he did amiſs in negs 
en || lecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: And I ask every one, 
in whether he has not often done fo ? 
in §. 70. I ſhall not enlarge any farther on Preference of 
es; the wrong Judgments, and Neglect of what is in Vice t Ver- 
To- their Power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. 2%, 4 mani: 
to | This would make a Volume, and is not my Buſi- Jeſt prong 
ea- | neſs. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhameful Fudg ment. 
eir Neglect of what is in their Power, may put Men 
hat but of their Way to Happinels, and diſtract them, as we ſee, 
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into ſo different Courſes of Life, this yet is certain, that Mora- 
lity, eſtabliſhed upon its true Foundations, cannot but deter- 
mine the Choice in any one, that will bat conſider : And he 
that will not be fo far a rational Creature, as to reflect ſeriouſly 
upon infinite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt neecs condemn him- 
ſelf, as not making that Uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould, 
The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the Al- 
mighty has eſtabliſh'd, as the Enforcements of his Law, are of 
Weight enough to determine the Choice, againſt whatever Plea- 
ſure or Pain this Life can ſhew, when the eternal State is con- 
ſidered but in its bare Poſſibility, which no Body can make any 
doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs Happineſs 
to be but the poſſible Conſequence of a good Life here, and the 
contrary State, the poſſible Reward of a bad one, muſt own 
himſelf to judge very much amiſs, if he does not conclude, 
That a vertuous Life, with the certain Expectation of everlaſt- 
ing Bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, 
with the Fear of that dreadful State of Miſery, which 'tis very 
pollible may overtake the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible un- 
certain Hope of Annihilation. This is evidently fo, though the 
vertuous Life here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious conti- 
nal Pleaſure : Which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwile, 
| and wicked Men have not much the odds to brag of, even in 
their preſent Poſſeſſion ; nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, 
I think, even the worſt part here. But when infinite Happi- 
neſs is put in one Scale, againſt infinite Miſery in the other; 
if the worſt that comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be 
the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, 
who can without Madneſs run the Venture? Who in his Wits 
would chuſe to come within a Poſſibility of infinite Miſery, 
which if he miſs, there is yet nothing ro be got by that Ha- 
zard? whereas on the other ſide, the ſober Man ventures no- 
thing againſt infinite Happineſs to be got, if his Expectation 
comes to pals. If the good Man be in the right, he is eternally 
happy; if he miſtakes, he is not miſerable, he feels nothing, 
On the other fide, if the Wicked be in the right, he is not hap- 
py; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a 
moſt manifeſt wrong Judgment, that does not preſently ſee, to 
which fide, in this Caſe, the Preference is to be given? I have 
foreborn to mention any thing of the Certainty, or Probability 
of a future State, deſigning here to ſhew the wrong Judgment, 
that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own Principles, 
laid how we pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of a W 
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Life upon any Conſideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but 


be certain, that a future Life is at leaſt poſſible. | 

S. 71. To conclude this Enquiry into human Recapitu'a- 
Liberty, which as it ſtood before, I my ſelf from tion. 
the beginning fearing, anda very judicious Friend 
of mine, ſince the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome Miſtake 
in it, though he conld not particularly ſhew it me, I was put 
upon a ſtricter Review of this Chapter. Wherein lighting up- 
on a very eaſy, and ſcarce obſervable Slip I had made, in putting 
one ſeemingly indifferent Word for another, that Diſcovery 
open'd to me this preſent View, which here, in this ſecond Edi- 
tion, I ſubmit to the learned World, and which ia ſhort is this: 
Liberty is a Power to act or not to act, according as the Mind 
directs. A power to direct the operative Faculties to Motion or 
Reſt in particular Inſtances, is that which we call the Hill. That 
which in the Train of our voluntary Actions determines the 
Vill to any Change of Operation, is ſome preſent Unealinels, 
which is, or at leaſt is always accompanied with that of Deſire. 
Deſire is always moved by Evil, to fly it; becauſe a total Free- 
dom from Pain, always makes a neceſſary part of our Happi- 
nels : But every Good, nay, every greater Good, does not con- 
ſtantly move Defire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be 
taken to make any neceſſary part of our Happineſs. For all 
that we deſire, is only to be happy. But though this general 
Deſire of Happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the 
datisfaction of any particular Deſire, can be ſuſpended from de- 
termining the Will to any ſubſervient Action, till we have ma- 
turely examin'd, whether the particular apparent Good, which 
we then deſire, makes a part of our real Happineſs, or be con- 
ſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The Reſult of our Judgment up- 
on that Examination, is what ultimately determines the Man, 
who could not be free, if his Will were determin'd by any thing, 
but his own Deſire guided by his own Judgment. I know that 
Liberty by ſome, is placed in an Iadifferency of the Man, ante- 
cedent to the Determination of his Mill. I wiſh they, Who lay 
ſo much Streſs on ſuch an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, 


had told us plainly, whether this ſuppoſed Indifferency be ante- 


cedent to the Thought and Judgment of the Underſtanding, as 
well as to the Decree of the Will, For it is pretty hard to ſtate 
it between them; z. e. immediately after the Judgment of the 
Underſtanding, and before the Determination of the Vill, be- 
cauſe the Determination of the Will immediately foilows the Judg- 
ment of th: Underſtanding ; and 7 place Liberty in an Iudif- 


ferency, 
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ferency, antecedent to the Thought and Judgment of the Un: 
derſtanding, ſeems to me to place Liberty in a State of Dark- 


neſs, wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any thing of it; at 


leaſt it places it in a Subject incapable of it, no Agent being 


allowed capable of Liberty, but in Conſequence of Thought 
and Judgment. I] am not nice about Phraſes, and therefore con- 
ſent to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, that Liberty is 
plac'd in Jndifferency ;, but 'tis in an Indifferency that remains 
after the Judgment of the Underſtanding ; yea, even after the 
Determmation of the H. And that is an Indifferency not of 
the Man; (for after he has once judg'd which is beſt, viz, to do, 
or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an Indiffereucy of 
the operative Powers of the Man, which remaining equally able 
to operate, or to forbear operating after, as before the Decree 
of the Will, are ina State, which, if one pleaſes, may be called 
Indifferency ;and as far as this Indifferency reaches, a Man is free, 
and no farther. V. g. I have the Ability to move my Hand, or 


to let it reſt, that operative Power is indifferent to move, or 


not to move my Hand: I am then in that Reſpect perfectly free. 
My Vill determines that operative Power to Reſt, Il am yet 
free, becauſe the Indifferency of that my operative Power to act, 
or not to act, ſtill remains; the Power of moving my Hand, is 
not at all impair'd by the Determination of my Will, which at 
preſent orders Reſt ; the /adifferency of that Power to act, or not 
to act, is juſt as it was beſore, as will appear, if the Will puts 
it to the Trial, by ordering the contrary. But if during the 


| Reſt of my Hand, it be ſeized by a ſudden Palſy, the Indiffe- 


rency of that operative Power is gone, and with it my Liberty, 
J have no longer Freedom in that Reſpect, but am under a 
Neceſſity of letting my Hand reſt. On the other fide, if my 
Hand be put into Motion by a Convulſion, the Indiferency of 
that operative Faculty is taken away by that Motion, and my 
Liberty in that Caſe is loſt : For I am under a Neceſlity of ha- 
ving my Hand, move. I have added this, to ſnew in what ſort 


of Jndifferency Liberty ſeems to me to conſiſt, and not in any 


other, real or imaginary. ' 

'$ 72. True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of 
Liberty, are of ſo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be par- 
don'd this Digreſſſon, which my Attempt to explain it, has led 
me into. The Jaeas of Will, Volition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in 


this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my (Way. In the 


former Edition of this Treatiſe, 'I gave an Account of my 
Thoughts concerning them, according to the Light 1 then _ F 
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And now, as a Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my 
own Dof&trines, I owe ſome Change of my Opinion, which 1 
think J have diſcover'd Ground for. In what I firſt writ, [ 
with an unbiaſſed Indifferency followed Truth, whither 1 
thought ſhe led me, But neither being ſo vain as to fanſie Infal- 
libility, nor ſo difingenuous as to diſſemble my Miſtakes, for 
ſear of blemiſhing my Reputation, I have with the ſame fin- 
cere Deſign for Truth only, not been aſham'd to publiſh what 
a ſeverer Enquiry has ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that 
ſome may think my former Notions right, and ſome (as I have 
already found) theſe latter; and ſome neither. I ſhall not at all 
wonder at this Variety in Men's Opinions: Impartial Deducti- 
ons of Reaſon in controverted Points being ſo very rare, and 
exact ones in abſtra@ Notions not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of 
any Length. And therefore, I ſhould think my ſelf not a little 
beholding to any one, who would upon theſe, or any other 
Grounds, fairly clear this Subject of Liberty from any Difficulties 
that may yet remain. | 
Before | cloſe this Chapter, it may perhaps be to our Pur- 
poſe, and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Power, if 
we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey. of 
Action. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas but of two forts 
of Action, viz. Motion and Thinking, Theſe, in Truth, though 
called and counted Actions, yet, if nearly conſidered, will not 
be found to be always 4-6 wh ſo, For, if I miſtake not, 
there are Inſtances of both kinds, which, upon due Conſiderati- 
on, will be found rather Paſſons than Actions, and conſequently 
ſo far the Effects barely of paſlive Powers in thole Subjects, 
which yet on their Account are thought Agents. For in theſe 
Inſtances, the Subſtance that hath Motion, or Thought, re- 
ceives the Impreſſion, whereby it is put into that Action purely 
from without, and ſo acts merely by the Capacity it has to re- 
ceive ſuch an Impreſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch 
a Power is not properly an active Power, but a meer paſlive Ca- 
pacity in the Subject. Sometimes the Subſtance, or Agent, 


puts it ſelf into Action by its own Power, and this is properly 9 


ative Power, What ſoever Modification a Subſtance has, where- 
by it produces any Effect, that is called Action; v. g. a ſolid 
Subſtance by Motion operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of 
another Subſtance, and therefore this Modification of Motion, 
we call Action. But yet this Motion in that folid Subſtance 
is, when rightly conſidered, but a Paſſion, if it received it only 
from ſome external Agent. So that the active Power of Motion, 
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is in no Subſtance which eannot begin Motion ia it ſelf,. or in 
another Subſtance, When at Reft. So likewiſe in Thinking, a 


Power to receive Ideas, or Thoughts, from the Operation of 


boy external Subſtance, is called a Power of Thinking : But :this 
is but a paſi ve Power, or Capacity. But to be able to bring in- 
to View Ideas out of Sight, at one's own Choice, and to com- 

re which of them one thinks fit, this is an active Power. This 
Reflection may be of ſome Uſe to preſerve us from Miſtakes a- 
bout Powers and Attions, which Grammar; and the common 
Frame of Languages, may be apt to lead us into : Since what 
is ſignified by Verbs that Grammarians call Active, does not al- 
ways ſignify Action; v. g. this Propofition, I ſee the Moon, or 
a Star, or I feel the Heat of the Sun, though expreſſed by 3 
Verb active, does not ſignify any Action in me, whereby 1 ope- 
rate on thoſe Subſtances; but the Reception of the Ideas of 
Light, Roundneſs and Heat, wherein I am not active, but bare- 


ly paſſive, and cannot in that Poſition of my Eyes, or Body, 


avoid receiving them, But when I turn my Eyes another way, 
or remove my Body out of the Sun-beams, I am properly ative ; 
becauſe of my own Choice, by a Power within my ſelf, I put 
my ſelf into that Motion. Such an Action, is the Product of 
active Power. _— fy | 

s. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View 
of our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and 
of which they are made up ; which, if I would conſider, as a 
Philoſopher, and examine on what Caules they depend, and of 
what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced te 
theſe very few primary, and original ones, v:z, 

Exteufion,  _ 
Solidity, 1 
Mobility, or the Power of being moved; 

which by our Senſes we receive from Body: 
f Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception, or Thinking; 
£ Motivity, or the Power of moving; 4 

which by Reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave leave 

to make Ule of theſe two new Words, to ayoid the Danger of 
being miſtaken in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. To 


- 


| Which if we add ; 5 


which belong both to the one, and the other, we have, per- 
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theſe, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 


Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Ideas, we have, if we 
had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally mo- 
difled Extenſions, and Motions of theſe minute Bodies, which 
produce thaſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent Purpoſe 
being only to inquire into the Knowledge the Mind has of 
Things, by thoſe Ideas and Apptarances, which God has fitted 
jt to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
Knowledge, rather than into their- Cauſes, or Manner of Pro- 
duction, I ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet my 
ſelf to enquire Philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution of 


Badies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have the 


Power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qualities : I 
ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition; it ſufficing 
to my Purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron, has a Power 
to produce in us the Idea of Yellow ; and Snow or Milk, the 
Idea of White; which we can only have by our Sight, without 
examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the 
particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles, which rebound 
from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : Though 
when we go beyond the bare Ideas in our Minds, and wou 

enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing elſe to 
be in any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different Ideas in 
us, but the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Mo- 

tion of its inſenſible Parts. e 


C HAFEN. N 
Of Mixed Modes, 


5, I. T WAving treated of ſimple Modes in the Mixed Modes 
: foregoing Chapters, and given ſe- what»  * 
veral Inftances of ſome of the moſt OE 
conſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are, and how we 
come by them; we are now in the next place to confider thoſe 
we call mixed Modes, ſuch are the complex 1deas, we mark by 
the Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſting 
of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of different Kinds, 1 
have called mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 
ſimple Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple Ideas of the 2 
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exiſted. | 
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kind. Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of im: 
ple Ideas, as are not looked upon to be Characteriſt ical Marks 
of any real Beings that have a ſteady Exiſtence, but ſcattered 
and independant Ideas, put together by the Mind, are thereby 
- diſtinguiſhed from the complex Ideas of Subſtances. | 

= S. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 
Made by the Ideas, is whollyPpaſlive,, and receives them all 


7 


Mind. from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch 


as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without 
being able to make any ene Idea, Experience ſnews us. But if 
we attentively conſider theſe Ideas I call mixed Modes, we are 
now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original quite different. 
The Mind often exerciſes an active Power in making theſe ſeveral 
Combinations: For it being once furniſhed with ſimple Ideas, it 


can put them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and -fo make 


Variety of complex Ideas, without examining whether they &Fiſt 
ſo together in Nature. And hence, 1 think, it is, that theſe 
Heas are called Notions; as if they had their Original, and con- 
Rant Exiſtence, more in the Thoughts of Men, than in the 
Reality of things; and to form ſuch Ideas, it ſufficed, that the 
Mind puts the Parts or them together, and that they were con- 
fiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether they 
had any real Being: Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of 
them might be taken from Obſervatioh, and the Exiſtence of 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas fo combined, as they are put together in the 

Underſtanding. For the Man who firſt framed the Idea of Hy- 
- pocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervation 
of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities, which he had not ; 
or elſe have framed that Idea in his Mind, without having any 
ſuch Pattern to faſhion it by. For it is evident, that in the be- 


ginning of Langvages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe 


complex Ideas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eſta- 


bliſhed amongſt — muſt needs have been in the Minds of 


Men, before they exi 8 
that ſtood for ſuch complex Ideas, were in Uſe, and to thoſe 
Ideas framed, before the Combinations they ſtood for, ever 


ed any where elſe ; and that many Names 


* 


5. 3. Indeed, now that Languages are made, 
Sometimes go: and abound with Words ſtanding for ſuch Com- 
by tbe Expli- binations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex Ideas, 
cation of their is hy the Explication 4 thoſe Terms that ftand for them, 
Names. Por conſiſting of a Company of ſimple Ideas, com- 
. bined, they may by Words ſtanding for thoſe 8 
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e&epreſented to the Mind of one who underſtands 
Fhough that complex Combination of ſimple Ideas 
red to his Mind by the real Exiſtence of things. 
Thus a MM may come to have the Jara of Sacrilege or Mur- 
der, by enumerating to him the ſimple Ideas which theſe Words 
| ſtand for, without ever ſteing either of them committed. 
| 5. 4. Every mixed Mode conſiſting of many di- 
ſtinct ſimple Ideas, it ſeems reaſonable to enquire, The Name ties 
ä whence it has its Unity; and how ſuch a preciſe the Parts of 
f Maltitude comes to make but one Idea, ſince that mixed Modes 
Combination does not always exiſt together in Na- into one Idea. 
ture? To which, I anſwer, It is plain, it has its | 


Unity from an Act of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple * 
c Ide. s together, and conſidering them as one complex one, con- 
ſiſting 9 thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this Union, or that 
which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one Name given 
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5 tion, looſe and without Names, thaKgie them together: 

n. 


rather chuſing to enumerate (when thy have need) ſuch 
nas make them up, by the particular Names that ſtand for then 
8 than to trouble their Memories by maltiplying of complex 7 5 
; | & Wit 
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with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any 
Occaſion to make uſe of. Ws e Hh 

S. 6. This ſhews us how it comes. to paſs, that 

hy Words there are in every Language many particular Words, 

in one Lan- which cannot be rendred by any one fingle Word of 


guage, have another. For the ſevefal Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and 


none anſwers Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral Combi- 


ing in ano- nations of Ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, which 
3 eber. another People have had never any Occaſion to 


Wm make, or, perhaps, ſo much as take Notice of, 
Names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid long 
Periphraſes in things of daily Converſation; and fo they become 


ſo many diftin& complex Ideas in their Minds, Thus or egroud; 


amongſt the Greeks, and Proſcriptio amongſt the Romans, were 


Words which other Languages had no Names that exactly an- 
ſwered, becauſe they ſtood for complex agus Bag ag were not 


in the Minds of the Men of other Nations. Where there was 
no ſachCaſtom, there was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; no 
Uſe of ſuch Combinations of Ideas, as were united, and, as it 
were, tied together by thoſe Terms: * or: therefore in other 


Countries there were no Names for the 


S. 7. Hence alſo we may fee the Reafon, Why 


; 41 11 VI Languages e re” 5 take np new, and lay 


| by old Terms. cauſe change of Cuſtoms and 
changes Opinions bringing with it new Combinations of 
Jaeas, which it is neceſſary frequently to think on, 


and talk about, new Names, to avoid long Deſcriptions, art 


annexed to them; ànd ſo they become New Species of complex 
Modes. What a number of different Ideas are by this Means 
_— up in one-ſhort Sound, and how much of our Time and 
Breath is thereby faved, any one will fee, who will but take 
the 'Paitis'to enumerate all the Ideas that either Reprieve or Ap- 
peal Rand for; and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Peri- 
phraſis, to make any one underſtand their Meaning. 
E Ss. 8. Though I (hall have Occaſion to confidet 
Mixed Modes, this more at large, when I come to treat of Words, 


which being fleeting, and tranſient Combinations 


of ſimple Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where, but 
in the Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence, 
than whilft they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the 


Appearanee of a conſtant and laſting Exiftence, as in their * * 
Sh ; Whie 


F 


where Frey and their Uſe; yet I could mot avoid to take thus 
exiſt, © much Notice here of the Names of mixed Moden it 
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Which are therefore, in theſe ſort of Ideas, very apt to be taken 
for the Ideas themſelves. For if we ſhould enquire whether the ea 
of a Traumph, or Apotheofis exiſts, it is evident there could neither 
of them exiſt altogether any where in the things themſelves, be- 
ing Act ions that required Time totheir Performance, and fo could 


nevet all exiſt together: And as to the Minds of Men, where 


the Ideas of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged; they have 
there too a very uncertain Exiſtence; and therefore we are apt 


to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 3 
S. 9. There are therefore three 2 whereby we Hon we ger 


get the complex Ideas of mixed Modes, x. By Ex- the Iden of 
per ienee and Obſervation of things . themſelves. mixed Modes. 
Thus by ſeeing two Men Wreſtle, or Fence, we 2 6011 


get the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing, : 2. By Invention, or vo- 


* 


luntary- putting together of ſeveral ſimple Ideas in our o¾n 


Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or Etching, had an 
Idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the 
moſt uſual way, by explaining the Names of Actions wre never 
aw, or Notions wWe Cannot ſee; and by enumerating, and 


thereby, as it mares ſetting before our imaginations all thoſe 


Ideas which go to the Making them up, and are the conſtituent 
Parts of them. For having by Senſation and Reflection ſtored our 
Minds With fimple-{#eas, and by Uſe got the Names that ſtand 
for them, we can by tholſe Names repreſent to another any 
complex lden we would have him conceive ; fo that it has in it 
no firple! Ideas, but what he knows, and us, with us, the fame 


Name for. For all our complex Ideas are ultimately reſolvabie 


into ſimple Ideus, of which they are compounded, and oviginat- 
ly made up, though perhaps their immediate Ingredientszvast 
may ſo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus the — (3 
which the Word Zye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple ileas s 
1. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideus in the Mind: ob:the 


Speaker. 3. Thoſe Words the Signs of thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe 


Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, other wiſe than 


the Jdeus they ſtand for, axe in the Mind of the Speaker. 1 


think I need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex 


Idea, we call a Lye : What I have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that 
Kit is made up of ſimple Ideas: And it could not be but an offen- 
five Tedioufſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more 


minute Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes 
to this complex one; which, from what has been faid, he can- 


not but be able to make out to himſelf. The ſame may be 


done in all our complex Ideas whatſoever; which, however 
5 | com- 


* 
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compounded ; and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolved in- 
to ſimple Ideas, which are all the Materials of Knowledge or 
Thought we have, or can have. Nor ſhall we have Reaſon to 
fear, that the Mind is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a number 
of Ideas, if we conſider, what an inexhauſtible Stock of ſimple 
Modes, Number and Figure alone affords us. How far. then 
mixed Modes, which admit of the various Combinations of dif- 
ferent ſimple Ideas, and their infinite Modes, are from being 
few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. So that before we have 
done, we ſhall fee, that, no Body need be afraid, he ſhall not 
| have Scope and Compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, 
tho” they be, as I pretend, confined only to ſimple Ideas received 
from Sen ſat ion or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations. 
e S. 10. It is worth our obſetving, which of all our 
Ancien, Loink Simple Ideas have been moft modified, and had moſt 
ing. and Pom · mixed Modes made out of them, with Names given to 
er, have been them: And thoſe have been theſe thcee 3 Fhink- 
moſt mogifieds ing, and Motion, (which are the two Ideas which 
cComprehend in them all Action,) and Power, from 
whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow. Theſe ſimple Ideas; 
I ſay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, have been thoſe which | 
have been moſt modified; and out of whoſe Modifications have 
been made moſt complex Modes, with Names to them. Fot 
Action being the great Buſineſs of Mankind, and the whole , 
Matter about which all Laws are converſant, it is no wonder, I 
that the N of Thinking and Motion, ſhould be, 
| taken Notice of, the Ideas of them obſerved, and laid up in the 
Meinory, and have Names aſſigned to them; without which, a 
Las- could be but ill made, or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. I , 
Nor could any Communication be well had amongſt Men, with- b 
1 
U 


out ſuch complex Ideas, with Names to them: And therefore 
Men have ſettled Names, and ſuppoſed ſettled Ideas, in their 
Minds, of Modes of Actions diſtinguiſhed by their Cauſcs, Means, 
Odjects, Ends, Inſtruments, Lime, Place, and other Cireum- ; 
ſtances; and alſo of their Powers fitted for thoſe Actions, v. g. A 
Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak or do what we intend, beſore 
| others, without Fear or Diſorder; and the Greeks call the Con- I fh 
fmtidence of Speaking by a peculiar Name, zupf ned: Which Power , 
wor Ability in Man, of doing any thing, when it has been acqui- 
red by frequent doing the ſame thing, is that Idea we name Ha. . 
W bit; when it is forward, and ready upon every occaſion to break : 
into Action, we call it Diſpoſition: Thus Tetineſs is Diſpoſition jo | 
or Aptneſs to be Angry. OT 5 75 Y 


—— 
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To conclude, Let us examine ary Modes of Action, v. g. Con- 
fideration and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind; Running 
and Speaking, which are Actions of the Body; Revenge and Mur- 
der, which are Actions of both together, and we ſhall find 
them but fo many Collections of ſimple, Ideas, which together make 
up the complex ones ſignified by thoſe Names: 1 
S. 11. Power being the Source from whence all Several words 
Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe ſeeming to fig- 
Powers ate,” when they exert this Power into Act, nify Aon, 5 
are called Cauſes; and the Subſtances which there- N * 
upon are produced, or the ſimple Iueas which are _”_ 
introduced into any Subje& by the exerting of 5 
that Power, are called Effects, The Efftacy whereby the new 
Subſtance or Idea is produced, is called, in the Subject exerting: 
that Power, Action; but in the Subject, wherein any ſimple . 


. 14:2 is changed or produced, it is called Paſton: Which Efficacy 


however various, and the Effe&s almoſt infinite, yet we can, 
| think, conceive it, in intellectual Agents, to be nothing elle 
but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in corporeal Agents, no- 
thing elſe biit Modifications of Motion. I ſay, I think we can- 
not conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For whatever 
fort of Action, beſides theſe, produces any Effects, I confels my 
ſelf to have no Notion, nor hea of; and fo it is quite remote 
from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and Knowledge; and as. 
much in the dark to me as five other Senſes, or as the Ideas of 
Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Words; which ſeem 
to expreſs ſome Action, ſignify nothing of the Aion, or Modus 
Operandi at all, but barely che Effect, with ſome Citcumſtances 
of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe operating, v. Z. Creation, 
Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of the Action or Manner, 
whereby · they are produced, but barely of the Cauſe, and the 
Thing done. And when a Country- man ſays the Cold freezes 
Water, though the Word Freezing ſeems to import ſome Action, 
yet truly it lignifies nothing but the Effect, viz. that Water, 
that was before fluid, is become hard and confiſtent, without 
containing any Idea of the Action whereby it is done. 

S. 12. I think I ſhall not need to remark here; ek 
that though Power and Action make the greateſt Mixed Modes, 
part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, and fa- made alſo of 
miliar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; yet o- other Ideas. 
ther ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combinations 
are not excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be neceſſary for me 
te ttumerate all the mixed Modes, which have been * _ 


ik.» 
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Names to them. That would be to make a Dictionary of the 
greateſt | bo of the Words made Uſe of in Divinity, Ethicks, 
w, and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All that is re- 
quiſite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſnew what ſort of Ideas thoſe 
are which I call mixed Modes; how the Mind comes by them; 
and that they ate Compoſitions made up of ſimple Ideas got 
from Senſation and Reflection; which, I ſuppoſe, I have done. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


Ideas of Ful. S. 1. HE Mind being, as I have declared, 
ances, bow JS furniſhed with a great Number of 
made. the ſimple Ideas, conveyed in by 


the Senſes, as they are found in exteriour things, 
or by Reflection on its own Operations, takes Notice alſo that as 
certain Numbers of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly. together; 
which being preſumed to belong to one thing, and Words be- 
ing ſuited to common Apprehenſions, and made Uſe of for quick 
Diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one Subject, by one Name; 
which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and 
«conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of 


many Ideas together: rang as I have ſaid, not imagining 


how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom 
our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, 
and from which they do reſult ; which therefore we call Sub- 


ftance, * | 
| 8. 2 
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bis Section, which was intended only to ſhew how the Individuals of 
diſtinct Species of Subſtances came to be look d upon as ſimple Ideas, and 
fo to bave ſimple Names, vi. from the ſuppoſed ſimple Subſtratum or Sub- 
Nance, which was look'd upon as the thing it ſelf in which inhere, and 
from which reſulted that Complication of Idea by which it was repreſented 
to us, bath been miſtaken for an Account of the Idea of Subſtarce in ge- 
neral ; and as ſuch bath been reprebended in theſe Words: But how comes 
the general Idea of Subſtance, to be framed in our Minds ? Is this by al. 
Rratting and mlarging ſimple Ideas ? No, © But it is by a Complication 0 
+ many ſimple Ideas together: Becauſe not imagining how theſe fimple 
Leas can ſubſiſt by themſelres, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe > 


I. 
flan 


tan 


9 
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S. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf 2 
concerning his Notion of pure Subſtance in general, Our Idea of 
he will find he has no other Idea of it at all, but Subſtance in 
only a Suppoſition of he knows not what Support general. 

of ſuch Qualities, which are capable of producing 

ſimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly called Acci- 
dents. If any one ſhould be asked, what is the Subje& where- 
in Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, 
but the ſolid extended Parts: And if he were demanded what is 
it, that that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, he would not be - 
in a much better Caſe, than the Indian before-mentioned, who, 
ſaying that the World was ſupported by a great Elephant, was 
asked, what the Elephant reſted on? to which his Anſwer 


was, a great Tortoiſe ; But being again preſſed to know what 
| | gave 


* Subſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do reſult; 
* which therefore we call Subſtance. And is this al indeed, that is to be 
faid for the Being of Subſtance, That we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a 
Subſtratum ? Is that Cuſtom grounded upon true Reaſon, or not ? If not, « 
then Accidents or Modes muſt ſubſiſt of themſelves; and theſe ſimple Ideas 
need no Tortoiſe to ſupport them: For Figures and Colours, &c. mould do 
2 enough of themſelves, bus for ſome Fancies Men have accuſtomed them 

elves to. J 

To which Objectien of the Biſhop of Worceſter, our Au- | 

thor * anſwers thus: Herein your Lordſhip ſeems to charge In bis firſt 
me with two Faults : One, That I make the general Idea Letter to that 
of Subſt ance to be framed, not by abſtracting and inlarging Biſhop, P. 27, 
ſimpie Ideas, but by a Complication of many ſimple Ideas S cc. 
together : The other, as if I had ſaid, The Being of Sub- 
fiance had no other Foundation but the Fancies of Men. | 

As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, That 1 ſay 
in more Places than one, and particularly Beo 3. Chap» 3. S 6. and Book 1. 
Chap. 11. $. 9. where ex profeſſo, I treat of Abſtraction and general Ide as, 
That they are all made by abſtracting, and therefore could not be under- 
ſtood to mean, that that of Subſtance was made any other way; however, 
my Pen might have ſlipt, or the Negligence of Expreſſion, where I might 
bare ſomething elſe than the general Idea of Subſtance in View, might 
make me ſeem to ſay ſo. | „e 
That I was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Subſtance, in the Paſſage 
your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that Chapter which is, 


"= Of the complex Ideas of Subſt ances. And the firſt Section of it, which your 


Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words, you have ſet down. | en 
Iu which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea of Sub- 


Rance to be made by Abſtraction ; nor any that ſay, it is made y 4 Compli- 
nes fre imple eas rler, Bac peaking at pas ofthe Kea 
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gave Support to the broad- back d Tortoiſe, replied, ſomething, 


be knew not what. And thus here, as in all other Cafes, where 


we uſe Words without having clear and diſtin& Ideas, we talk 
like Children; who being queſtioned what ſuch a thing is, which 
they know not, readily give this ſatisfactor y. Anſwer, That it is 
ſomething; which in Truth ſignifies no more, when fo. uſed, ei- 
ther by Children or Men, but that they know not what; and 
that the thing they pretend to know, and talk of, is what they 
have no diſtinct Idea of at all, and fo are perfe&ly ignorant of 
it, and in the dark. The Idea then we have, to which we give 
the general Name Subſtance, being nothing but the ſuppoſed, 
but unknown Support of thoſe Qualities, we find exiſting, which 
we imagine cannot ſubſiſt ſine re ſub/tante without ſomething 
to ſupport them, we call that Support Subftantis ; which, ac- 
SrES 2 cording 
of diſtinct Subſtanees, ſuch az Man, Horſe, Gold, &c. I ſay they are made 
up of certain Combinations of ſimple Ideas, which Combinations are looked 
upon, each of them, as one ſimple Idea, though they were many; and we call 
it by one Name of S,bſtance, though made up of Medes, from the Cuſtom 
of ſuppoſing a Subſtratum, wherein that Combination does ſubſiſt. 50 
that in this Paragraph I only give an Account of the Idea of diſtinct Sub- 
ances, ſuch as Oak, Elephant, Iron, &c. how, though they are made up 
of diſtinct Complications of Modes, yet they are locked on as one Idea, 
called by one Name, as making diftinct ſorts of Subſtances. ; 
But that my Notion of Subſtance in general, is quite different from theſe, 
and has no ſuch Combination of fimple Ideas in it, is evident from the im- 
1 mediate following Words, where I fay : F © The Idea ol 
I B. 11. c. pure Subſtance in general, is only a Suppoſition of we know 
23. S. 2. not what Support of ſuch Qualities as are cipable of pro- 
ducing ſimple Ideas in us. And theſe I plainly diſtinguiſh 
all along. particularly where I ſay, © Whatever there fore be the ſeeret and 
* abſtrati Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of parti: 
* cular diſt inct Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple 
Ideas, co exiſting in ſuch, tl o unknown Cauſe of their Union, as makes 
te the Whole ſubſiit of it ſellfl. 2 
be other thing laid to my Charge, is, as if I tock the Being of Sul. 
Hance to be doubttul, or render'd it fo by the imperfect and ill- grounded 
Idea | have given of it. To which I beg leave to ſay, That I ground not 
the Being, but the Idea of Subitance, on cur accuſtoming our ſelves to ſup- 
poſe ſome Subſtratum ; for tis of the Idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of 
the Being of Subſtance; , And having every where affirmed and built upon it, 
Thaf a Man is a Subſtance, I canno: be ſuppoſed to queſtion, or. doubt of the 
ON ' »Beang of Subſtance, till i can queſtion or doubt of my own 


n: b i 
| 46. C. 29. Being. Fa ther, I ſay, Senſation convinces us, that there 
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cording to the true Import of the Word, is in plain Engliſb, 
fanding under, or upholding, * $91 | 
$. 3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance Of the Sorts 
in general, being thus made, we come to have of Subſtances 
the Jdeas of particular ſorts of Subſtances, by collect- ' Aq 
ing ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are by Experience 
and Obſervation” of Mens Senſes,” taken notice of to exiſt to- 
gether, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow from the particular 
internal Conſtitution, or unknown Effence of that Subſtance, 
Thus we come to have the Ideas of a Man, Horſe, Gold; Wa- 
ter, &c. of which Subſtances, whether any one has any other 
clear Idea, 'farther than of certain ſimple Ideas coexiſting toge- 
\ are thinking ones. 'So that I think the Being of Subſtance is not ſhaken 
by what I have ſaid: And if the Idea of it ſhould be yet (the Being of 
things depending not on our Ideas) the Being of Subſtance would not be at 
all ſhaken by my ſaying, We had but an obſcure imperfect Idea of it, and 
that that Idea came from our accaſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Sub- 
ſtratum; or indeed; if I ſhould ſay, We had no Idea of Subſtance at all. 
For a great many things may be, and are granted have a Being, and be in 
Natu e, of which we have no Ideas. For Example: It cannot be doubted 
but there are diſtinct Species of ſeparate. Spirits, of which yet we have no 
d ſtinct Ideas at all: It cannot be queſtione but Spirits have Ways of com- 
municating their Thoughts, and yet we have no Idea of it at allt. 
The Being then of Subſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithſtanding any 
thing I have ſaid, let us fee whether the Idea of it be not ſo too. Your © 
Lordſhip asks, with Concern, Aud is thx all indeed that nᷣ to be ſaid for 
the Being (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the Idea) of Subſtance, that 
Fe accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum ? Is that Cuſtom grounded 


* 1 


upon true Reaſon; or no? I have ſaid, that it is grounded upon this, That 


ve cannot conceive how ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities 


fnould ſubſiſt alone; and therefore we ſuppoſe them to B. 11. 0. 23. 


4 


© exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome common Subject; 5. 4. 


© which Support, we denote by the Name Subjtance. Which, 


1 think; is a true Reaſon, becauſe it is the ſame your Lordſhip grounds the 


duppoſition of a Subſtratum on, in this very Page; even on the Repugnanty 
to our Conceptions, that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by thenyſelves. 
$a that I have the good Luck to agree here with your Lordſhip : And con- 
ſequently conclude, I have your Approbation ia this, That the Subſtratum 
to Modes or Accidents, which is our Idea of Subſtance in general, is founded 
in this, That? we cannot conceive how Modes or Accidents can ſubſiſt by 
* themfelyes, n | 5 Rake” 5 5 ; * . St 00S > 
From this Paragraph, there hath been raiſed an Objection hy the Hi. 
ſhop of Worceſter, as if our Author's Doctrine here concerning Ideas, had 
4moſt diſcarded Subſtance aut of the World. His Words in this ſecond Pa- 
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ther, T appeal to every one's own Experience. Tis the ordi- | 
nary Qualities, obſervable in lron, or a Diamond, put together, | 
that make the true complex Idea of thoſe Subſtances, which a 
Smith, or a Jeweller, commonly knows better than a Philoſo- | 
pher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial Forms he may talk of, has no 
other Idea of thoſe Subſtances, than what was framed by a Col- 
lection of thoſe ſimple Ideas which are to be found in them; | 
only we mult take notice, that our complex Ideas of Subſtances, I ' 
beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have always 


the confuſed Idea of ſomething to which they belong, and in 
which they ſubſiſt : And therefore when we ſpeak of any fort 
of Subſtance, we fay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch Qualities, 
as Body is 2 thing that is extended, figured, and capable of Mo- 
tion; a Spirit, a thing capable of thinking; and ſo Hardneſs, | 
| Friability, | 


„** — 


ragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of the Gentlemen of thi 
nom way of Reaſoning, that bave almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the rea- 
ſonable part of the World. To which our Author replies: 
* In bis firſt * This, my Lord, is an Accuſation, which your Lordſhip 
Letter to that will pardon me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, 
Biſhop, P. 6. becauſe I do not underſtand what is almoſt to diſcard Sub- 
Kc. ſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, If your 
| | Lordſhip means by it, That I deny, or doubt, that there 
is in the World any ſuch Thing as Subſtance, that your Lordſhip will acquit 
me of, when your Lordſhip looks again into this 23d Chapter of the ſecond 
Book, which you have cited more than once, where you will find theſe 
Words, 5. 4. © When we talk or think of any particular ſort of corporeal 
* Subſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. tho' the Idea we have of either of them, 
be but the Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſen- 
* ſible Qualities, which we uſe to find united in the Thing, called Horſe or 
© Ftone; yet _— we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone,nor one 
Ii another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common 
Subject, which Support we denote by the Name Subſtance ; tho it be cer- 
; © tain, we have no clear or diſtin Idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a Sup- 
* pore. And again, S. 3. © The ſame happens concerning the Operations 
* of the Mind vz. Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. which we conſide- 
5 ring not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to 
Boch, or be produced by it, are apt to think thoſe the Action, of ſome other 
* Subſtance, which we call Spirit, whereby yet it is evident, that having 
no ot her Idea or Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſim 
© ple Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt, by ſuppoſing a Subeance 
" wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubt ing, and a Power of Moving, &c. do 
& ſubfiſt, We have as ciear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance. of Spirit, 
4 © 4s we bave of 4 Boch; tho' one being ſuppoſed to be (wit hout knowing 
vbat it is) the Subſtratum of thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without / 
| EE | : | 5 7 Js and | 


Dar Ideas of Subſtances, 
Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we ſay, are Qualities to be 
found in a Load ſtone. Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeak- 


ing, intimate, that the Subſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething, 


belides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or 
other obſervable Ideas, though we know not what it is. 

S. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any - 
particular fort of corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, No clear Idea 
Stone, &c. though the Idea we have of either of of Subſtance 
them, be but the Complication, or Collection of in general. 
thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible Qualities, 
which we uſe to find united in the thing called Horſe or Stone; 
yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, 
nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported 
by ſome common Subject; which Support, we denote by the Name 
Subtance, though it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct Idea 


of that thing we ſuppoſe a Support. 


and the other ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what it it) to be the 
* Subſtratum to choſe Operations, which me experiment in our ſelves within 
And again, S. 6. © Whatever therefore be the ſecret Nature of Subſtance in 
general, all the Ideas we have of particular diſtin S ubſtances, are no- 
* thing but ſeveral Combinations of fimple Ideas, co exiſting in ſuch, tho 

* unknown Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt. of it ſe'f. And 


* Tfartber ſay in the ſame Section, That we ſuppoſe theſe Combinations 
5 to reſt in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common Subject, which 


© inberes not in any thing elſe. And our complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides 


* all thoſe fimple Ideas they are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea 


of ſomething, to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt ; and there · 
' fore when we ſpeak of any ſort of Subſt ance, we ſay it is a Thing having 
: ſuch and ſuch Bualities; a Bod) is a Thing that is extended, figured, and 
capable of Motion; a Spirit, a Thing capable of Thinking» 


Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the Subſtance 1 


ſuppoſed always ſomething, befides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motjon, 
Thinking, or other obſervable Idea, though we know not what it is. 

„ Our Idea of Body, I ſay, * is an extended, ſolid Sub- | 

b ſtance; and our Idea of our Souls, is of a Subſtance that f B. 11. e. 

thinks. So that as long as there is any ſuch thing as 23 5,22. 

Body or Spirit in the World, I have done nothing tawards 

the diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. Nay, as 
long as there is any fimple Idea or ſenſible Quality left, according to my 
Way of Arguing, Subſtance cangot be diſcarded, becauſe all fimple Ideas, 
all ſenſible Qualities, carry with them a Suppoſitlon of 2 Subſtratum to 
exiſt in and of a Subſtance where they inhere; and of this thar whole 


Chapter is ſo full, that I challenge any one who reads it, to think I have al- 


moſt, or one jot diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the Moria. 
> Or one] Mee ue . enable p me 
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S. 5. 
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S. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Ope: 
As clear an rations of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, 
Idea of Spirit, Fearing, &c. which we concluding, not to ſubſiſt 
4 Body. of themſelves, nor apprebending how they can be- 
| Jong to Body, or be produced by it, We are apt 
to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call 
Spirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or 
Notion of Matter, but Something wherein thoſe many ſenfible 
Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power 
of Moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, We have as clear a Notion of the Sub- 
ftance of Spirit, as we have of Body; the one being ſuppoſed to 
be (withopt knowing what it is) the Subſtratum to thoſe ſimple 
Ideas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſed (with a 
like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Sub/ratum to thoſe Ope- 
rations which we experiment in our ſelves within. *Tis e 
| | then, 


——_— 


9 


And of this Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamand, &c; which I have 
mentioned of diltinct forts of Subſtances, will be my Witneſſes as long as 

=. 1 any ſuch thing remain in Being; of which I ſay, * * That 
B. 11. c. 12. * the Ideas F Subſtances are ſuch Combinations of ſimple. 
S 6. *, © Tdeaz, as are taken to repreſent diſtin particular Things, 
: fubſiſt ing by themſelves, in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed | 
Idea of Subſtance j always the firſt and chief. Ic : 

It by almoſt diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, 
your Loreſhip means, That I have deſtroyed, and almoſt diſcarded the true 
.. Idea we bave of it, by calling it a Subſtratum, A Sup- 

B. 11. c 23. peſition of we know not what Support of ſuch Qualities as 
5. 1. § 2. $.:3- are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in us, an obſcure rela- 
TB.11.c.13. tive Idea. f That without knowing what it is, it ij that 
8. 19. which ſupports Aceidents; ſo that of Subſtance, we bave no 

5 Idea of what it u, but only a confus d, obſcure one, of 
what it does. I myff confeſs this, and the like 1 bave ſaid of our Idea of 
Subſtance; and ſhould be very glad to he convinced by your Lordſhip, or any 
Body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly of it. He that would ſhw me a 
more clearer and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, would do me a Kindneſs 1 ſhould 
tank him for. But this is the beſt I can hitherto find, either in my on 
Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians ; for their Account or Idea of it, 
is, that it 1s Eni, or Res per ſe Subſiſtens, & ſubſtaus Accidentibus ; which 
in Effect, is no more but that Sabftance is 7 Being or Thing; or in ſhort, 


| ſomething they know not what, or of which they have no clearer Idea, than 
| that it is ſomithing which ſupports Acciderits, or other ſimple Ideas or 
Modes, or at Accident. So that] do not ſee but Burgerſdicius, Sanderſon, and 
the whole Tribe of Logrerans, muſt be reckon d with the Gentlemen of f 
EE 8 Ro e pL | bet e 
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then; that the Idea of cor poreal Subſtance in Matter, is as remote 
from our Concept ions and Apprehenſions, as that of ſpiritual 
Subftance, or Spirit; and therefore from our not having any 
Notion of the Sub/tance of Spirit; we can no more conclude its 
non - Exiſtence, than we can, for the ſame Reaſon, deny the 


Exiſtence of Body: It being as rational to affirm, there is go 


Body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of the Sub- 
ftance of Matter, as to ſay, there is no Spirit, becauſe we have no 
clear and diſtinct Idea of the Subſtance of a Spirit. 

s. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and ab- 


ſtract Nature of Subance in general, all the Ideas Of the 5 


we have of particular diſtinct ſorts of Subſtances, are of Subſtances. 
nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, 

co Exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſe of their Union, 
as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf, Tis by ſuch Combina- 


tions of ſimple Ideas, and nothing elle, that we repreſent parti- 


cular 


new Way of Reaſoning, who have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the rea · 


[enable Fink of the PForld. 
u 


2 


But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians of Note 
in the Schools, ſhould own, That we have à very imperfect, obſcure, ina- 
dequate Tdea of Subſtance, would it not be a little too hard to charge us 


' with diſcarding Subſtance out of the World 2 For what almoſt diſcarding and 


reaſonable part of the World, ſignifics, I muſt confeſs I do not clearly 
comprehend : But let a/moſt, and reaſonable part fignitie here what they 
will, for I dare ſay your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them; would not 
your Lordſhip think you were a little hardly dealt with, it for acknowledg- 
ing your (elf to have a very imperfect and inadequate Idea of God, or of ſe- 
veral other things which in this very Treatiſe you confeſs our Underſtand» 
ings come ſhort in, and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be 
one of thoſe Gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other my- 


ſterlous Things, whereof you contend we have very imperfect. and inade- 


quate Ideas, out of the reaſonable World? For I ſuppoſe: your Lordſhip 


means by almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable World, . ſomething that 
+ 18 blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a Commendation 3 and yet 


I think he deſerves no Blame, who owns the having imperfect, inadequate, 


obſcure Ideas, where, he has no better: However, if it be inferr'd from 


thence, that either he a/moſt excludes thoſe Things out of Being, or out of 


rational Diſcourſe, if that be meant by rhe reaſonable World, for the firſt. 


of theſe will not hold, becanſe the Being of Things in the World depends not 


on our Ideas: The latter indeed is true, in ſome Degree, but is no Fault; 


for it is certain, that where we have imperfect, inadequate, confus d, ob- 
cure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe. and reaſon about thoſe Things ſo well, 


falty, and clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, dear, and diſtinct Idea. 
Other Objections are made againſt the following parts of this Paragrap b, 


by 
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cular ſorts of SubRances to our ſelyes; ſuch are the Ideas we have 
of their ſeveral Species in our Minds; and ſuch only do we, by 
| their ſpecifick Names, ſignify to others, v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, 
Mater, Iron; upon hearing which Words, every one, who un- 
derſtands the Language, frames in his Mind a Combination of 
thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which he has uſually obſerved, or 
fanſied to exiſt together under that Denomination ;, all which 
he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be, as it were, adherent to that un- 
known common Subject, which inheres not in any thing elle. 
Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every one upon 
Enquiry into his own Thoughts, will find that he has no other 
Idea of any Subſtance, v. g. let it be Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vi- 
triol, Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, 
which he. ſuppoſes to inhere, with a Suppoſition of ſuch a Sub- 
ftratum, as gives, as it were, a Support to thoſe Qualities, or 
ſimple Ideas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united * 
| us 


8 * 


by that Reverend Perelate, vizʒ - The Repetition of the Story of the Indian | 
Philoſopher, and the talking like Children about Subſtance £ To which our 
Author replies: | 


Tour Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes notice, that I p- 
ralleli d more than once our Idea of Subſtance with the Indian Philoſophers, 
He knew not what ſupported the Tortoiſe, Gc. | 


This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exact Wi iting: But I having ac- 
knowledg'd and excw'd it in theſe Words in my Preface; © I am not igno- 
raue bew little I berem conſult my own Reputation, when I knowingly let 
* my Eſſay go with 4 Fault ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are al- 
© ways tbeniceſt Readers. And there farther add, That I did not publiſh 
my Eſſay for ſuch great Maſters of Knowledge as your Lordſhip ; but fitted 
* it es Men of my own S$17e, to whom Repetition might be ſometimes uſeful. 
It would not therefore hare been beſides your Lordſhip s Generoſity (who 
were not intended to be provoked by this Repetition) to hare paſſed by ſuch 
4 Fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower Rank of Writers. 
But I ſee your Lordſhip would have me exact, and without any Fault; and 
I with I could be ſo, the better to deſerve your Lordſhip's Approbation. 


My Saying, © That when me talk of Subſtance, wo talk like Children; 
© wha being ad 4 Queſtion about ſomething, which they know not, readily 
© give this ſatisfaSory Anſwer, That it is ſomething; your Lordſhip ſeems 
mightily to lay to Heart in theſe Words that follow : If this be the Truth of 
the Caſe, we muſt ſtill talk like Children, and I know not how it can be 
"| remedied. For if we cannot come at 4 rational Idea of Subſtance, we can 

| Gave no Principle of Certaint) to go upon in this Debate, 


* PF. 


and put together, moſt of thoſe ſimple Ideas, complex Ideas 


it ſelf > To which our Author anſwers, Yes: But what 381. 
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Thus the Idea of the Sun, What is it, but an Aggregate of thoſe 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas, Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant | 
regular Motion, at a certain Diſtance from us, and, perhaps, 
ſome other? As he who thinks and diſcourſes of the Sun, has 
been more or leſs accurate,,in obſerving thoſe ſenſible Quali- 
ties, Ideas, or Properties, which are in that thing, which he 
calls the Sun. ; 


8. 7. For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of Power a great 
the particular ſorts of Subſtance, who has gather'd part of our 


which do exiſt in it, among which are to be rec- of Subſtances, 


koned its active Powers, and paſlive Capacities v1 
which though not ſimple Ideas, yet in this Reſpect, for Bre- 
vity's ſake, may conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt 
them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, is one of the Ideas of | 
the complex one of that Subſtance we call a Load tone, and a 
V 3 | Power 

1 ä | — ; 
It your Lordſhip has any better and di'tincter Iaea of Suſtance than mine 
1s, which I have given an Account of, your Lordſhip is not at all concern d 
in what I have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe Idea of Subſtance, whether a 
rational or not rational Idea, is like mine, ſomething he knows not what, 
muſt in that, with me, talk like Caildren, when they ſpeak of ſomething ⁵ü 
they know net what. For a Philoſopher that ſays, That which ſupports 
Accidents, is ſomething he knows not what; and a Country-man that ſays, 8 
The Foundation of the great Church at Harlem, is ſupported by ſomething 
he knows not what; and a Child that ſtands in the Dark, upon his Mother's | 
Muff, and ſays he ſtands upon ſomething he knows not what, in this Reſpect. i 
talk all Three alike. But if the Country-man knows, that the Fonndation Wl 
of the Church of Harlem is ſupported by a Rock, as the Houſes about Briſtol 
are; or by Gravel, as the Houſes about London are; or by wooden Piles, 


as the Houſes in Amſterdam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and 
diſtinct Idea of the Thing that ſupports the Chureh, he does not talk of this 
Matter as a Child; nor will he of the Support of Accidents; when he has a ä 
clearer and more diſtinct Idea of it, than that it is barely ſomet hing. But 
as long as we think like Children, in Cafes where our Ideas are to clearer I 
nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with your Lordſhip, That I know not bow | 

it can be remedied, but that we mult talk like them. N 


Father, the Biſhop asks, Whether there be no Difference Mr. Locke's 1 
between the bare Being of a Thing, and its Subſiftence by 3d Letter. . 


will that do to prove, that upon my Principles we can come | "If 
to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance ? Tou 


ſeem by this Queſtion to conclude, That the Idea of a Thing chat 7 
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Power to be ſo drawn, is a part of the complex one we call 
Iron; which Powers paſs for inherent Qualities in thoſe Subjects. 
Becauſe every Sub/tance being as apt, by the Powers we obſerve 
in it, to change ſome ſenſible Qualities in other Subjects, as it 
is to produce in us thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we receive imme- 


| diately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible Qualities introdu- 


ced into other Subjects, diſcover to us thoſe Powers, which 
do thereby mediately affect our Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſible 


|| Qualities do it immediately, v, g. we immediately by our Senſes 


perceive in Fire its Heat and Colour; which are, if rightly con- 


| - . nothing but Powers in it, to produce thoſe Ideas in us: 


We alſo by our Senſes perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of 
Charcoal, whereby we come by the Knowledge of another Power 
in Fire, which it has to change the Colour and Conſiſtency of 


Wood. By the former Fire immediately, by the latter it me- 


diately difcovers to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore we 
look upon to be a part of the Qualities of Fire, and fo prev 
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| by it ſell, js a clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance: But 1 beg leave to ask, 


Is the Idea of the Manner of Subfiſtence of a Thing, the Idea of the Thing 


it ſelf; If it be not, we may have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the Manner, 


and yet have none but a very obſcure and confuſed one of the Thing. For 
Example; I tell your Lordſhip, that I know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt 
without a Support, and I know another thing that does ſubſiſt without a 
Support, and ſay no more of them; Can you by having the clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas of having a Support, and not having a Support, ſay, that you 


| Haye a clear and diſtinct Idea of the thing that I know which has, and of 


the thing, that I know which has not a Support? If your Lordſhip can, I 
beſeech you to giye me the clear and diſtinct Ideas of theſe, which I only 
call by the general Name, Things, that have or have net Supports: For 
ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your Lordſhip clear and diſtinct Ideas 
of, when yon ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for them; thaugh I think your 
Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by the general and confuſed Idea of Things, 


| nor inthe clearer and more diſtiact Idea of having, or not having a Support. 
To ſhew a blind. Man, that be has no clear diſtinct Idea of Scarlet, 1 tell 


bim, that his Notion of it, that it is a Thing or Being, does not prove he 
has any clear or diſtinct Idea of it; but barely that he takes it to be ſome- 
thing, he knows not what. He replies, that he knows more than that, v. g. 
he knows that it ſubſiſtt, or inheres in another thing; And is there no Dif- 


Ference, ſays he, in your Lordſhip's Words, between the bare Being of 4 
| thing, and its Subjiſtence in another ? Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal, they 


are very different Ideas. But for all that, you have no clear and diſtinct 
Idea of Scarlet, not ſuch a one as I have, who ſee and know it, and have 


another kind of Idea of it, belides that of Inherence, 8 Your 


them, are neceſſary to be conſidered, if we will have true di- 
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them à part of the complex Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers 
that we take Cognizance of, terminating only in the Alteration 
of ſome ſenſible Qualities, in thoſe Subjects on Which they ope- 
rate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible Ideas; there- 
fore it is that I have reckoned theſe Powers amongſt the fimple 
Ideas, which make the complex ones of the ſorts of Subſtances ; 
though theſe Powers conſidered in themſelves, are truly com- 
plex Ideas. And in this looſer Senſe, I crave leave to be un- 
derftood, when I name any of theſe Potentialities amongſt the 
fimple Ideas, which we recolle& in our Minds, when we think 
of particular Subſtances. For the Powers that are ſeverally in | 
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S. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers male 
a great part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances ;, ſince 
their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which in moſt of them ſerve 
principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from another, and com- 
monly make a conſiderable part of the complex Idea of the ſe- 
veral forts of them. For our Senſes failing us in the Diſcovery 
of the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute parts of Bodies, 
on which their real Conſtitutions and Differences depend, we 
are fain to make uſe of their ſecondary Qualities, as the Chara- 
cteriſtical Notes and Marks, whereby to frame Ideas of them in 
our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from another. All which 
ſecondary Qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing but bare 
Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opium, are, as well as 
it's Soporifick or Anodyne Virtues, meer Powers depending on 
its primary Qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different 
Operations on different parts of our Bodies. \ ues 


Your Lordſhip has the Idea of ſubſiſting by it ſelf, and therefore you con- 
clude, you have a clear and diſtin Idea of the thing that ſubſiſts by it ſelf; . 
which, methinks, is all one, as if your Country- man ſhould ſay, be hath 
an Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon, that it is a Tree of Nature, to need no 
Prop to lean on for its Support; therefore he has a clear and diſtinct Idea 
of a Cedar of Lebanon: Which clear and diſtinct Idea, when he comes to 
examine, is nothing but a general one of a Tree, with which his indeter- 
mined Idea of a Cedar, is confounded. Juft ſo is the Idea of Subſtance; 
which, however called clear and diſtinct, is confounded with the general in- 
determined Idea of ſomet hing. But ſuppoſe that the Manner of ſubſiſting 
by its ſelf, give us a clear 2nd diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, how does that 
prove, That upon my Principles we can come to yo Certainty of Reaſon, 
that there 15 any ſuch thing as Subſtance in theWir/d ? Which is the Pro- 
poſition to be proved, | 


And why}. 
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254 Our Ideas of Subſtances. 
S. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of cor- 
Three ſorts of poreal Subſtances, are of theſe three ſorts. Firſt, 
Ideas make The Ideas of the 1 Qualities of things, 
our complex which are diſcovered by our Senſes, and are in 
ones of Sub- them even when we perceive them not, ſuch are 
Nances. the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Mo- 
tion of the parts of Bodies, which are really in 

them, whether we take notice of them or no. Secondly, The 


? 


ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are no- 


thing but the Powers thoſe Subſtance have to produce ſeveral! 


Ideas in us by our Senſes, which Ideas are not in the things 
themſelves otherwiſe than as any thing is in its Cauſe. Thirdly, 
The Aptneſs we confider in any Subſtance, to give or receive 
ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance fo 
altered ſhould produce in us different Ideas from what it did be- 
fore; theſe are called active and paſſive Powers, as far as we 
have any Notice or Notion of them, terminate only in ſenſible 
ſimple Ideas. For whatever Alteration a Loadſtone has the Power 


to make in the minute Particles of Iron, we ſhould have no No- 


tion of any Power it had at all to operate on Iron, did not its 
ſenſible Motion diſcover it; and I doubt not, but there are a 
thouſand Changes, that Bodies we daily handle, have a Power 
to cauſe in one another, which never ſuſpect, becauſe they never 
appear in ſenſible Effects. 


5 10. Powers therefore juſtly mate a great part 
Powers make of our complex Ideas of Subſtances. Hg that will ex- 
a great part amine his complex Idea of Gold, will find ſeveral 


of our complex of its Ideas, that make it up, to be only Powers, | 


Ideas ef Sub- as the Power of being melted, but of not ſpending 


ſtance. i ſelf in the Fire; of being diſſolved in Ag. Regia, 


are Ideas as neceſſary to make up our complex Idea 


of Gold, as its Colour and Weight: Which, if duly conſidered, 


are alſo nothing but different Powers. For to ſpeak truly, Yel- 
lowneſs is not actually in Gold; but is a Power in Gold to 
produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed in a due Light: 
And the Heat, which we cannot leave out of our Idea of the 
Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the white Colour it in- 
troduces into Wax. Theſe are both equally Powers in the Sun, 
operating, by the Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts, ſo 
on a Man, as to make him have the Idea of Heat; and fo on 
Wax, as to make it capable to produce in a Man the Idea of 


White. 
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& 1. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern 
the minute Particles of Bodies, and the real Con- 
ſtitution on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, 
I doubt not but they would produce quite different 
Ideas in us; and that which is now the yellow Co- 
tour of Gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead 
of it, we ſhould ſee an admirable Texture of 
parts of a certain Size and Figure. This Micro- 
ſcopes plainly diſcover to us: For what to our 
naked Eyes produces a certain Colour, is by thus 
augmenting the Acuteneſs of our Senſes, diſcovered to be quite 
a Tifferent thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the Propor- 
tion of the Bulk of the minute Parts of a coloured Obje& to 
our uſual Sight, o——_ different Ideas from what it did be- 
fore. Thus Sand, or pounded Glaſs, which is opaque, and 
white to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope; ahd a 
Hair ſeen this way, loſes its former Colour, and is in great mea- 
ſure pellucid, with a Mixture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, 
ſuch as appear from the Refraction of Diamonds, and other 

ellucid Bodies. Blood to the naked Eye, appear all red; but 
y a good Microſcope, wherein its leſſer Parts appear, ſhews 
only ſome few Globules of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Li- 
quor; and how theſe red Globules would appear, if Glaſſes 
could be found that yet could magnify them 1000, or 10000 
times more, is uncertain. 

5. 12, The infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and 
all things about us, hath fitted our Senſes, Fa- 
culties, and: Organs, to the Conveniences of Life, 
and the Buſineſs we have to do here. We are 
able, by our Senſes, to know, and diſtinguiſh 
things ; and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our 
Uſes, and ſeveral ways to accommodate- the Exigences of this 
Life, We have _ t enough into their admirable Contri- 
vances, and wonderful Effects, to Lp and magnify the Wiſ- 
dom, Power, and Goedneſs of their Author. Such a Know- 
ledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want 
not Faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God intended 
we ſhould have a perſect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 
them : That perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any 
finite Being, We are furniſhed with Faculties (dull and weak 
as they are) to diſcover enough in the Creatures, to lead us to 
the Knowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our 
Duty; and we are fitted wen enough with Abilities, to provide 
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for the Conveniences of Living: Theſe are our Buſineſs in this 
World. But were our Senſes alter'd, and made much quicker 
and atuter, the Appearance and outward Scheme of things 
would have quite another Face to us; and I am apt to think, 
would be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well- being in 
this part of the Univerſe, which we inhabit. He that conſiders 
how little our Conſtitution is able to bear a Remove into parts 
of this Air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 
in, will have Reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this Globe of Earth 
alloted for our Manſjon, the All-wiſe Architect has ſuited our 
Organs, and the Bodies that are to affe& them, one to another, 
If our Senſe of Hearing were but 1000 times quicker than it 
is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us. And we thould 
in the quieteſt Retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate; than 
in the middle of a Sea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of 
our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 1000, or 100000 times 
more accute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, things ſe- 
veral Millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of his Sight 
now, would then be viſible to his naked Eyes, and ſo he would 
come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion of the 
minute Parts of corporeal things; and in many of them, proba- 
bly get Ideas of their internal Conſtitutions : But then he would 
be in a quite different World from other People: Nothing 
would appear the ſame to him, and others: The viſible Ideas 
of every thing would be different. So that I doubt, whether 
he, and the reſt of Men, could diſcourſe concerning the Ob- 
| jets of Sight; or have any Communication about Cotours, 
their Appearances being fo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch 
2 Quicknefs and Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright 
Sun-thine, or ſo much as open Day- light; nor take in but a very 


ſmall part of any Object at once, and that too only at a very 


near Diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch Microſcopical Eyes, 
(if I may fo call them,) a Man could penetrate farther. than 
ordinary into the ſecret Compoſition, and radical Texture of 
Bodies, he would not make any great Advantage by the Change, 
if ſuch an acute Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to the 
Market and Exchange; if he could not ſee things he was to 
avoid, at a convenient diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh things he had 
to do with, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that was 
' ſharp ſighted enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute 
Particles of the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon what per 
culiar Structure and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would 
no doubt diſcover ſomething very admirable ; But if Eyes ſo 


framed; 
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framed; could not view at once the hand; and the Charaters of ⁵ 
the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance ſee what a Clock it 
was, their Owner could. not be much benefited by that, Acute- 
neſs; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance of the 
Parts of the Machine, made him loſe its Uſe. „„ 
5. 11. And here give me leave to propoſe an ;ConjeRure a- 
extravagant Conjecture of mine, viz. That ſince bout Spirits. 
we have ſome Reaſon (if there be any Credit to «„ 
be given to the Report of things, that our Philoſophy cannot 
account for,) to imagine, that Spirits can aſſume to themſelves 
Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conformation of Parts. 
Whether one great Advantage ſome of them have over. us, may 
not lie in this, that they can ſo frame, and ſhape to themſelves 
Organs of .Senſation or Perception, as to ſuit, them to their 
preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the Objects they would 
conſider, For how much would that Man exceed all others in 
Knowledge, who had but the Faculty ſo to alter the Structure 
of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it capable of all the 
ſeveral degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance of . Glaſſes (ca- 
ſually at firſt light on) has taught us to-conceive ? What won» 
ders would he diſcover, who would ſo fit his Eye to all farts of 
Objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the Figure and Motion of 
the minute Particles in the Blood, and other Juices of Animals 
as diſtin&ly as he does, at other times, the Shape and Motion 
of the Animals themſelves. But to us, in our preſent State, un- 
alterable Organs, ſo cantrived, as to diſcover-the Figure and 
Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe 
ſenfible Qualities we now obſerve in them, would, perhaps, be 
of no Advantage. God has, no doubt, made them ſo, as is beſt 
for us in our preſent Condition. He hath, fitted us for the 
Neighbourhood of the Bodies that ſurround, us, and we have to 
do with: And though we cannot, by the Faculties we have, 
attain to a perfect Knowledge of Things, yet they will ſerye us 
well enough for thoſe Ends above-mentioned, which are our 
reat Concernment. I beg my Reader's Pardon, or laying be: 
fore him ſo wild a Fancy, concerning the Ways of 1 
in Beings above us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt 
whether we can imagine any, thing about the Knowledge. o 
Angels, bat after this manner, ſome way or other, in Proporx- - 
tion to what we find and obſerve in our ſelves,. And though 
we cannot but Allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of 
God; may frame Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and 
ways of perceiving things of them, than we have; 957 
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| our Thoughts can go no farth- than our own, fo impoſſible it 


is for us to enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received 
from our own Senfation and RefleQion. The Suppoſition at 
eaſt, that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle 
us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient, and moſt learned Fathers of 
the Church, ſeemed to believe, that they had Bodies: And this 
is certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence, is unknown 
£0 us. | | 5 . 8 
5. 14. But to return to the Matter in hand, 
Complex Ideas the Ideas we have of Subſtances, and the Ways 


& Subſtances. we come by them; I ſay, our ſpecificł Ideas of Sub- 


Ve Rances are nothing elſe but a Collection of a certain 
Number of fimple Ideas, confidered as united in one thing. Theſe 
Ideas of Subſtances, though they are commonly called ſimple 


Apprehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple Terms; yet in 


effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the Idea which an 
Engliſt- man ſignifies by the Name Span, is white Colour, long 
Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and all theſe of 
a certain ſize, with a Power of ſwimming in the Water, and 
making a certain kind of Noiſe, 'and perhaps to a Man, who 
has long obſerved thoſe kind of Birds, ſome other Properties, 
which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple Ideas, all united in one 

9. 15. Beſides the complex Ideas we have of 
Idea of Spi- material ſenſible Subſtances, of which I have. laſt 
ritual Sub ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 
fance ele ar thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we 


2 of bodily experiment daily in our ſelves, as Thinking, Un- 


Sulf ances. derſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power of 
wer . f Motion, &c. co-exiſting in ſome Sub- 
ſtance, we are able to frame the complex Idea of an immaterial 
Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Thinking, 


rceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves and o- 


ther things, we have as clear a Perception and Notion' of im- 
material Subſtances, as we have of material, For putting to- 
gether the Ideas of 


which we have no diſtin& Idea, we have the Idea of an imma. 
terial Spirit; and by putting together the Ideas of coherent ſolid 
Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, oſ 
which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we have the Idea of 
Matter. The one is as clear and diſtin an Idea, as the other: 
The 14caof Thinking, and moving a Body, being as clear and 


diſtin 


her the Thinking and Willing, or the Power of 
moving or quieting corporeal Motion, joined to Subſtance, of 
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5 Our Ideas of Sabſt ances. 259 
diſtin Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, Solidity, and being 
moved. For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure; or none 
at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſupport 
thoſe Ideas we call Accidents. It is for want of Reflection, that 
we are apt to think, that our Senſes ſhew us nothing but mate- 
rial things. Every Act of Senſation, when duly conſidered, 
gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the Corporeal 
and Spiritual. For whilſt I know, by Seeing or Hearing, &c, 
that there is ſome Corporeal Being without me, the Object of 
that Senſation, I do more certainly know, that there is ſome Spi- 
ritual Being within me, that ſees and hears. This I muſt be con- 
vinced cannot be the Action of bare inſenſible Matter; nor ever 
could be without an immaterial thinking Being. 
F. 16. By the complex Idea of extended, figu- No Idea of 
red, coloured, and all other ſenſible Qualities,which abſtrat Sub- 
is all that we know of it, we are as far from the /fancee 

Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew no- _ 

thing at all: Nor after all the Acquaintance aud Familiarity, 


which we imagine we have with Matter, and the many Quali- 


ties Men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know in Bodies, 
will it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that they have 
any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, than they 
have belonging to immaterial Spirit, 1 Havre 

S. 17. The primary Ideas we have peculiar to Body, The Cobefion 
as contra-diſtinguiſhed to Spirit, are the Coheſion of of ſolid Parts, 
ſolid; and conſequently ſeparable Parts, and a Power «nd Impulſe, 
of communicating Motion by Impulſe, Theſe, I think, * he P r —_ 
are the original Ideas proper and peculiar to Body; Ideas of Boch. 
for Figure is but the Conſequence of finite Ex- 
tenſion. | 1 b | 
5. 18. The Ideas we have belonging, aud peculiar Thinking and 
to Spirit, are Thinking, and Will, or à Power of Motivzey, the 
putting Body into Motion by Thought, and, which premary Ideas 
is conſequent to it, Liberty. For as, Body cannot Spirit. 
but communicate its Motion by Impulſe, to anos 
ther Body, which it meets with at reſt, fo the Mind can put 
Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleaſes. The 
Ideas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are common to 
them both. 4 TICS 
S. 19. There is no Reaſon why it ſhould be | 
thought ſtrange, that I make Mobility belong to Pable of Mor 
Spirit: For having no other Idea of Motion, but n. 


Change of Diſtance, with other Beings, that are : 
| 4 R 2 con. 


| Spirits cas 
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conſidered as at reſt; and finding, that Spirits; as well as Bo: 


dies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do o- 
perate at ſeveral times in ſeveral places, I cannot but attribute 
Change of Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the infinite Spi— 
rit, I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as well 


as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſtance with 


any other Body, or Being, as Body it ſelf, and ſo is capable of 
Motion. And if a Mathematician can conſider a certain Di- 


ſtance, or a Change of that Diſtance between two Points, one 


may certainly conceive a Diſtance, and a Change of Diſtance 
between two Spirits; and fo conceive their Motion, their Ap- 
proach or Removal, one from another. 

S. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, 


will, and operate on his Body, in the place where that is; but 


cannot operate on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred Miles 
diſtant from it. No — can imagine, that his Soul can think, 
or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; and cannot 
but know, that being united to his Body, it conſtantly changes 
place all the whole Journey, between Oxford and London, as the 
Coach or Horſe does, that carries him ; and I think may be 
faid to be truly all that while in Motion, or if that will not be 
allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough of its Motion, its be- 
ing ſeparated from the Body in Death, I think, will : For to 
conſider it as going out of the Body, or leaving it, and yet to 

have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to me impoffible. a 
5. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becauſe it bath none, for Spirits are not in Loco, but Ubi; | 
ſuppoſe that way of talking, will not now be of much Weight 
to many in an Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or 
ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible ways of 
3 But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that Di- 
inction, and that it is applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, I de- 
ſire him to put it into intelligible Engliſh; and then from thence 
draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not capable 
of Motion. Indeed Motion cannot be attributed to GO, 
not becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an infinite 
Spirit. Fit 2 
F S. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea of 
Idea of Son an immaterial Spirit, which our complex Idea of 
and Body com- Body, and fee whether there be any more Obſcu- 
fared, rity ig one, than in the other, and in which moſt, 
8 Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an extended ſolid 
Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by Impulſe: And 
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our Idea of our Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, is of a Subſtanee 
that thinks, and'has a Power of exciting Motion in Body, by i" 
Will, or Thought. Theſe, I think, are our complex Ideas of |} I 
Soul and Body, as contra. diſtinguiſped; and now let us examine 7 
which has moſt Obſcurity in it, and Difficulty to be apprehend- 
ed. know, that People, whoſe Thoughts are immerſed in 
Matter, and have ſo ſubjected their Minds to their Senſes, that 
they ſeldom refle& on any thing beyond them, are apt to ſay, 
they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which, perhaps, is 


* 


true: But I affirm, when they conſider it well, they can no 
more comprehend an extended thing, 
S- 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what 'tis Cabeſion of foe 
thinks in him ; he means, he knows not what the /i4 Parts x 
Subſtance is of that thinking thing : No more, ſay Body, as har 
I, knows he what the Subſtance is of that ſolid “ ch 
thing. Farther, if he ſays, I know not how he '% 4 > 
thinks; I anſwer, Neither knows he how he „ 
extended; how the ſolid Parts of Body are united, 2 
or cohere together to make Extenſien. For though the Preſ- 
ſure of the Particles of Air may account for the Coheſion of ſeveral 
Parts of Matter, that are grofſer than the Particles of Air, and 
have Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight, or 
Preſſure of the Air, will not explain, nor can be a Cauſe of the 
Coherence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if the Preſ- 
lure of the Ether, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may 
unite, and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as 
well as other Bodies ; yet it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and 
bold together the Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle 
of that Materia ſubtilis. So that that Hypotheſis, how inge- 
niouſly ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the Pants of ſenſible 
Bodies are held together. by the Preſſure of other external inſen- 
ible Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the ther it ſelf and by 
oW much the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other 
Bodies are held together, by the external Preſſure of the Ether, 
and can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Coheſion and 
Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concern- 
ing the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the ther 
it ſelf; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they be- 
ing Bodies, and diviſible z lor yet how their Parts cohere, they 
wanting that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of the Coheſion 


of the Parts of all other Bodies f 

S. 24. But in Truth, che Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how. 
great ſoeyer, can be no reigns Cauſe of the Caheſian of the ſolid 
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Parts of Matter. For though ſuch a Preſſure may hinder the 


Avulſion of two poliſhed Superficies one from another, in a Line 
. to them, as in the Experiment of two poliſhed 
Marbles; yet it can never, in the leaft, hinder the Separation 
by a Motion, in a Line parallel to thoſe Sarfaces. Becauſe the 
ambient Fluid, having a full Liberty to ſucceed in each Point 
of Space deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts ſuch a Motion of 
Bodies ſo joined, no more than it would reſiſt the Motion of 
that Body, were it on all ſides invironed by that Fluid, and 


touched no other Body: And therefore, if there were no other 


Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of Bodies muſt be eaſily ſeparable 
by ſuch a lateral ſliding Motion. For if the Preſſure of the 
Ather be the adequate Canſe of Coheſion, where ever that 
Cauſe operates not, there can be no Coheſion. And fince it 
cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral Separation, (as has been 
ſhewed,) therefore in every imaginary Plain, interſecting any 


Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Coheſion, than of two 


poliſhed Surfaces, which will always, notwithſtanding any 
imaginable Preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily ſlide one from another, 
So that perhaps, how clear an Idea ſoever we think we have 
of the Extenſion of Body, which is nothing but the Coheſion 
of folid Parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his Mind, may 
have Reaſon to conclude, That 'tis as eafie for him to have 4 
clear Idea how the Soul thinks, as how Body is extended. For ſince 
Body is no farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by the Union 
and Coheſion of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend 
the Extenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts 


the Union and Coheſion of its Parts; which ſeems to me as 


incomprehenſible, as *the manner of Thinking, and how it is 
—A | 

S. 25. | allow it is uſual! for moſt People to wonder, how 
any one ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every 
Day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the 
Parts of Bedlies ſtick firmly together? Is there any thing more 
common ? And what doubt can there be made of it ? And 
the like, I ſay, concerning Thinkiag, and voluntary Motion: Do 
we not every Moment experiment it in our ſelves ; and there- 
fore can it be doubted ? The Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs; 
but when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider 
how it is done, there, I think, we are at a loſs, both in the 
one, and the other ; and can as little underſtand how the Parts 
of Body cohere, as how we our ſelves perceive, or move. [ 
would have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the row 
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tle Bodies together ſo firmly; he that could make known the 


templation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee 
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of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now in Fuſion were as looſe 
from one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of 
an Hour glaſs,) come in few Moments to be fo united, and 
adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt Force of 
Mens Arms cannot ſeparate them: A conſidering Man will, 
I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to ſatisfie his own, or another 

S. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid, we call 
Water, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I never heard of any 
one, who by a Microſcope, (and yet I have heard of ſome, 
that have magnified to 10000; nay, to much above 100,000 
times,) pretended to perceive their diſtin Bulk, Figure, or 
Motion: And the Particles of Vater are allo fo perfectly looſe 
one from another, that the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſeparates them. 
Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Motion, we muſt allow 
them to have no Coheſion one with another; and yet let but 
a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe lit- 
tle Atoms cohere, and are not, without great Force, ſeparable, 
He that could find the Bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe lit- 


Cement that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to another, would 
diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret : And yet when 
that was done, would he be far enough from making the Ex- 
tenſion of Body (which is the Coheſion of its ſolid Parts) in- 
telligible, till he could ſhew wherein conſiſted the Union, or 
Conſolidation of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, 
or of the leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. Whereby it ap- 
pears, that this primary and ſuppoſed obvious Quality of Body, 
will be found, when examined, to be as incomprehenſible, as 
any thing belonging to our Minds, and a folid extended Sub. 
tance, as hard to be conceived, as athinking immaterial one, whats 
ever Difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. 

5. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that 
Preſſure, which is brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, 
is as unintelligible as the Coheſion it ſelf. For if Matter be 
conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one fend his Con- 


what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine ta hold this 
Maſs of Matter in fo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence it 
Steel has its Firmneſs, and the Parts of a Diamond their Hard- 
neſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its 
Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcat- 
tering aſunder. If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will throw 
Foe Oy SIE ds * himſelf 
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himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Matter, let 
him conſider what Light he thereby brings to the Coheſion of 
Body; and whether he be eyer the nearer making it intelligi- 
ble, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and 
you incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of 
ody (which is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts,) from 
being clearer, or more diſtin, when we would enquire into 
the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the Idea of Think- 


= 
. 6. 28. Another Ides we have of Body, is the 

Communiea · Power of Communication of Motion by Impulſe ;, and 
tion of Motion of our Souls, the Power of exciting of Motion by 
by Impulſe, or Thought. Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, the other 
y Thought, e- of our Minds, every Days Experience clearly fur- 
qually intel. niſhes us with: But if here again we -enquire how 
grblee this is done, we are equally in the dark. For in the 
Om Communication of Motion by Impulſe, wherein 
2s much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is got to the other, 
Which is the ordinarieſt Caſe, we can have no other Concep- 
tion, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one Body into ano- 
& ther ; which, I think, is as obſcure and unconceivable, as how 
dur Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by Thought; which we e- 
very Moment find they do. The Increaſe of Motion by Im- 
- e, which is obſerved or believed ſometimes to happen, is yet 
Harder to be underſtood. We have by daily Experience, clear 
Evidence of Motion produced both by late, and by Thought; 
but the manner how, hardly comes within our Comprehenſion ; 
we are equally at a loſs in both. So that however we conſider 
| Motion, and its Communication either from Body or Spirit, the 
Idea which belongs to Spirit, is at leaft as clear, as that that belongs 
| Zo Body, And if we conſider the Active Power of moving, or, 
as J may call it, Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit, than Body, 
fince two Bodies, placed by one another at reſt, will never 
afford us the Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, but 
by a borrowed Motion: Whereas the Mind, every Day, al- 
fords Ideas of in five Power of moving of Bodies; and there- 


fore it is worth our Conſideration, - whether active Power be 


not the proper Attribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Mat- 
ter. Hence may be conjectured, that created Spirits are not to- 
| tally ſeparate from Matter, becauſe they are both active and 
. . paſſive, Pure Spirit, v:z. God, is only active; pure Matter, 
| 3s only paſſive ; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, 1 think, 
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dye have as many, and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we 


have belonging to 3 the Subſtance of each being equally 
unknowyn to us; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear as 
of Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion by 
Thought, which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by 
Impulſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Conſtant Experieneę makes 
us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow Underſtandings 
can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would look be- 
Kond thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or Reflection, 
and penetrate into their Cauſe, and manner of Production, we 
find ſtill it diſcovers nothing but its own Short- ſightedneſs. 

s. 29. To conclude, Senſation convinces us, that there are 
ſolid extended Subſtances; and Reflection, that there are think- 
ing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; 
and that the one hath a Power to move a Body by Impulſe, the 
other by Thought ; this we cannot doubt of. CO I ſay, 
every Moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both of the one 


and the other. But beyond theſe Ideas, as received from their 


proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of Think- 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſie as 


the other; and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a 


Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Mo- 
tion, than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Impulſe 
ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover 
wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belong- 
ing to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the 
ſimple Ideas we receive from Senſation and Reflection, are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, what- 
ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one jot; nor 
can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Nature 
and hidden Cauſes of thoſe Ideas. 2 Tr 
5. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of Ideas of Brdy 
Spirit, compared with the Idea we have of Body, and Spirit 
ſtands thus : The Subſtance of _ is unknown compared. 
to us; and ſo is the Subſtance of Body equally un- 
known to us: Two primary Qualities or Properties of Body, 
viz, ſolid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtinct clear Ideas 
of : So likewiſe we know, and have diſtin& clear Ideas of two 
primary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, and a 
Power of Action; i. e. a Power of beginning, or ſtopping ſe- 
veral Thoughts or Motians. We have allo the Ideas of ſeveral 
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ualities inherent. in Bodies, and have the clear diſtin deat 
of them: Which Qualities, are but the various Modifications 
of the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Motion. 
We have likewiſe the Ideas of the ſeveral Modes of Thinking, 


viz, Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, Hoping ; all 


which, are but the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. We have allo, 
the /deas of willing, and moving the Body conſequent to it, and 
with the Body it ſelf too; for, as has been ſhewed, Spirit is 
capable of Motion. | 7355 
S. 31. Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial 
The Notion of Spirit may have, perbaps, ſome Difficulties in it, 
Spirit in- not eaſy to be explained, we have thereſore no 
volves no more Reaſon to deny, or doubt the Exiſtence of 
more Difficul- ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny, or doubt the 
ty in it, than Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion of Body 
that of Body. js cumbered with ſome Difficulties very hard, and 
perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood 
by us. For I would fain have inſtanced any thing in our No- 
tion of Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than 
the very Notion of Body includes in it; the Diviſibility ix in- 
fnitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whether we grant 
or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or 
made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent ; Conſequences that carry 
greater Difficulty, and more apparent Abſurdity, than any thing 
can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing Sub- 


S. 32, Which we are not at all to wonder at, 

We know no- ſince we having but ſome few ſuperficial Ideas o 
thing beyond things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes from 
our ſimple without, or by the Mind, reflecting on what it 
Ideas. experiments in it ſelf within, have no Knowledge 
beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conftitu- 

tion, and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute of Faculties 
to attain it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in 


our ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary Motion, as 


certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, 
the Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Exten- 
ſion and Motion of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to be ſatis- 
Fed with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, as with our Notion of 
Body; and the Exiſtence of the one, as well as the other, For it 
being no more a Contradiction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſe- 
parate, and independent from Solidity, than it is a Contradi- 
ion, that Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate, and e 
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from Thinking, they being both but ſimple Ideas, independent 
one from another; and having as clear and diſtin& Ideas in us 
of Thinking, as of Solidity. I know not why we may not as 
well allow a thinking thing without Solidity, z. e. immaterial, to 
exiſt, as a ſolid thing without Thinking, z. e. Matter, to exiſt 5 
eſpecially ſince it is no harder to conceive how Thinking thould 
exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For 
whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe ſimple Ideas, we 
have from Senſation and Reflection, and dive farther into the 
Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcu- 
rity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties; and can diſcover nothing 
farther, but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But which ever 
of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, or immaterial 
Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple Ideas that make them up, 
are no other than what we have received from Senſation or Re- 
flection; and ſo is it of all our other Ideas of Subſtances, even 
of God himſelf. | 
5. 33. For if we examine the Idea we have of Idea ef God. 
the incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we ſhall find, ; 
that we come by it the ſame Way; and that the complex Ideas 
we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are made up of the 
{imple Ideas we receive from Reflection: v. g. having from what 
we experiment in our ſelves, got the Ideas of Exiſtence and Du- 
ration; of Knowledge and Power; of Pleaſure and Happineſs, 
and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which jt is better to 
have, than to be without: When we would frame an Idea the 
moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme Being, we enlarge every 
one of theſe with our Idea of infinite; and fo putting them to- 
gether, make our complex Idea of God, For that the Mind has 
tacha Power of enlarging ſome of its Ideas, received from Sen- 
ſation and Reflection, has been already ſhewed. 1 
S: 34. If I find that I know ſome few Things, and ſome of | 
them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of know- iſ 
ing twice as many; which 1 can double again, as often asI can þ 
add to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of Knowledge, by 
extending its Comprehenſion to all things exiſting, or pollible: j 
The ſame alſo I can do of knowing them more perfectly; i. e. 
all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſequences, and Rela- 
tions, &c. till all perfectly known that is in them, or can an 


way relate to them; and thus frame the Idea of infinite or 
boundleſs Knowledge: The ſame may alſo be done of Power, 


till we come to that we call infinite; and alſo of the Duration 1 
of Exiſtence, without Beginning or End; and ſo frame the _ wi 
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of an eternal Being. The Degrees of Extent, wherein we a3 


ſcribe Exiſtcence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other Perfection, 


(which we can have any Ideas of) to that Sovereign Being, 
which we call God, being all boundleſs and infinite, we frame 
the beſt Idea of him our Minds are capable of: All which is 
done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple Ideas we have taken 
from the Operations of our own Minds, by Reflection; or by 


our Senſes, from exterior Things, to that Vaſtneſs, to which 


Infinity can extend them: | | 
S. 35. For it is Infinity, which joined to our 
Idea ef God, Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, &c. makes 
that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to our 
ſelves the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For tho' in his own 
Eſſence, which certainly we do not know, not (knowing the 
real Eſſence of a Peble, or a Fly, or of our own ſelves,) God 
be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I may ſay we have 
no other Idea of him, but a complex one of Exiſtence, Know- 
ledge, Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite and eternal : Which are 
all diſtin& Ideas, and ſome of them being relative, are again 
compounded of others; all which being, as has been ſhewn, 
originally got from Senſation and Reflection, go to make up the 

Idea or Notion we have of God. | | 

S. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there 
No Ideas in is no Idea we attribute to God, bating Infinity, 
our complex which is not alſo a part of our complex Idea of o- 


one of Spirits, ther Spirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other 


but thoſe got ſimple Ideas, belonging to any thing but Body, 


* from Senſati- but thoſe which by Reflection we receive from the 


* Refte- Operation of our own Minds, we can attribute to 
Gion. Spirits no other, but what we receive from thence: 

And all the Difference we can put between them 
in our Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, 
Cc. For that in our Ideas, as well of Spirits, as of other things, 
we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from Senſation and Reflection, 
is evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much 
ſoever advanced in Perfection, beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to 
that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any Idęa of the Manner, 
wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one to another : Though 
we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are 
Beings that have perfecter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs 
than we, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter Way of communi- 
caring their Thoughts, than we have, who are fajn to oaks 
cet ap 9 + 'S | | 3 6 5 ic 
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be Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or conceal 
have ſach a Power. 


| have of Subſtances of kinds, wherein they conſiſt, tion. 
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Uſe of corporeal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are there- 
fore of moſt general Uſe as being the beſt, and quickeſt we are 
capable of. But of immediate Communication, having no Ex- 
periment in our ſelves, and conſequently, no Notion of it at all, 
we have no Idea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with if 
Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spirits that have no Bodies, can 


them at Pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they 
5. 37. And thus ſeen, what kind of Ideas we Recapitula. 


and how we come by them. From whence, I think, 
it is very evident, ; - 
Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral forts of Subſtances, 
are nothing but Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppoſition 
of ſomething, to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; 
though of this ſuppoſed ſomething, we have no clear diſtinct 
Idea at all. 3 $3205 F . . 20 
Secondly, That all the ſimple Ideas, that thus united in one 
common Subſtratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral ſorts 
of the Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have received 
from Senſation or Reflection. So that even in thoſe, which we 
think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and come near- 
eſt the Comprehenſion of, our moit enlarged Conceptions, can- 
not reach beyond thoſe ſimple /deas. And even in thoſe, which 
ſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do infi- 
nitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in our ſelves by Refle- 
ion, or diſcover by Senſation in other things, we can attain to 
nothing, but thoſe ſimple 1deas, which we originally received 
from Senſation or Reflection, as is evident in the complex Ideas 
we have of Angels, and particularly of God himſelf, _ : 
| Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple Ideas, that make up our 
complex 1deas of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are only 
Powers, however we are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 
ties; v. g. the greateſt part of the Ideas, that make our com- 
plex Idea of Gold, are Yellownels, great Weight, Ductility, Fu- 
ſibility, and Solubility, Ag. Regia, &c. all united together in an 
unknown Subſtratum; all which Ideas are nothing elſe but fa 
many Relations to other Subſtances, and are not really in the 
Gold, conſidered barely in it ſelf, tho' they depend on thoſe real 
and primary Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, whereby it 
has a Fitneſs, differently to operate, and be operated on by ſeve- 
ral other Subſtances, | 1 
| CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


| 07 collective Ideas Sabſtances. 


8. I. Eſides theſe complex Ideas of ſeveral 

One Iden. ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, Horſe, 
5 Gold, Violet, Apple, Cc. the Mind 

hath alſo complex collective Ideas of Subſtances; which 1 fo call; 
becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of many particular Subſtances 
conſidered together, as united into one Idea, and which fo join- 
ed, are looked on as one; v. g. the Idea of ſuch. à Collection 
of Men as make an Army, though conſiſting of a great Num- 
ber of diſtinct Subſtances, is as much one Idea, as the Idea of a 
Man: And the great collective Idea of all Bodies whatſoever 
ſignified by the Name World, is as much one Idea, as the Idea 
of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; is ſufficing to the Unity 
of any Idea, that it be conſidered as one Repreſentation, or Pi- 
cture, though made up of never ſo many Particulars. 1 
S. 2. Theſe collective Ideas of Subſtances, the 
Made by the Mind makes by its Power of Compoſition, and 
Power of com- uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex Ideas 
poſing in the into one, as it does by the ſame Faculty make the 


Mind. complex Ideas of particular Subſtances, conſiſting 
n of an Aggregate of divers ſimple Ideas, united in 
one Subſtance : And as the Mind, by putting together the re- 


peated Ideas of Unity, make the collective Mode, or complex 
Idea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, & c. So by put: 
ting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective 
Ideas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, 
a Fleet; each of which, every one finds, that he repreſents to 
his own Mind, by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that 
Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perfectly one, as one 


- Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an 


Army of ten thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea, than how 2 
Man ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſie to the Mind, to 
unite into one the Idea of a great Number of Men, and con- 


ſider it as one as it is to unite into one Particular alt the di- 


ſtinct Ideas that make up the Compoſition of a Man, and conſider 


them altogether as one. 4 
h 41. 
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& 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of collective Ideas, are 
to be counted moſt part of artificial Things, at Al artificial 
leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtia& Sub- Things are 
ſtances: And in Truth, if we confider all theſe collective I- 
collective Ideas aright, as ARMY, Conſtellation, deas. 
Univerſe, as they are united into ſo many ſingle 
Ideas, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, bring- 
ing things very remote, and independent on one another, into 
one View, the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, 
united into one Conception, and ſignified by one Name. For 
there are no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the Mind 
cannot by this Art of Compoſition, bring into ene Idea, as is 
viſible in that ſignified by the Name Vniverſe. 
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Eſides the Ideas, whether ſimple or com- Relation, 
plex, that the Mind has of Things, as bat. 
_ 24 # theyare in themſelves, there are others 918 of 
it gets from their Compariſon one with another. The Under? 
ſtanding, in the Conſideration of any thing, is not confined to 
that preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond 
it ſelf, or, at leaſt, look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in Con- 
formity to any other. When the Mind fo conſiders one thing 
that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and 
carry its View from one to t'other : This is, as the Words im- 
purt, Relation and Reſpect ;, and the Denominations given to po- 
fitive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 
to lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf denominated, 
to ſomething diſtin from it, are what we call Relatives: and 
the Things ſo brought together, Related. Thus, when the 
Mind conſiders Cajus, as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothing 
into that Idea, but what really exiſts in Cajus; v. g. when I con- 
ſider him, as a Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 
complex Idea of the Species, Man. So likewiſe, when I ſay 
Cajus is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Conſidera- 
tion of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give 
Cajus the Name Husband, I intimate ſome other Perſon ; 1 
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yn Of Relation, 
when 1 give him the Name Whzter, T intimate ſome other thing: 
In both Caſes my Thought is led to ſomething: beyond Cajus: 
and there are two things brought into Confideration, And 
ſince any Idea, whether ſimple, or complex, may be the Occa- 
ſion why the Mind thus brings two things together, and, as it 
were, takes a View. of them at once, though till conſidered as 
diſtin ; therefore any of our Ideas may be the Foundation of 
Relation. As in the above-mentioned Inſtance, the Contract 
and Ceremony of Marriage with Sepronia, is the Occaſion of the 
Denomination or Relation of Husband ; and the Colour White, 
the Octaſion why he is ſaid whiter than Free-ſtone. = 

S. 2. Theſe, and the like Relations, repreſſed by 
relative Terms, that have others anſwering them, with 
a reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, Bigger 
and Leſs, Cauſe and Effect, are very obvious to e- 
very one, and every Body, at firſt Sight, per- 
ceives the Relation. For Father and Son, Huſ- 
band and Wife, and ſuch other correlative 
Terms, ſeems ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through 


Relations 
without cor- 
relative 
Terms, not e4- 


fil perceived. 


Cuſtom, do ſo readily chime, and anſwer one another in Peo- 


ples Memories, that upon the naming of either of them, the 
Thoughts are preſently carried beyond the Thing ſo named; 
and no Body overlooks, or doubts of a Relation, Where it is 
ſo plainly intimated. But where Languages have failed to give 
correlative Names, there the Relation is not always ſo eaſily 
taken Notice of. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as 
well as Wife: But in Languages where this, and the like 
Words, have not a correlatiye Term, there People are not ſo 
apt to take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark of 
Relation, which is between Correlatives, which ſeem to ex- 
plain one another, and not to be able to exiſt, but together. 
Hence it is, that many of thoſe Names, which duly conſidered, 
do include evident Relations, have been called external Deno- 
minations. But all Names, that are more than empty Sounds, 
muſt ſignify ſome ea, which is either in the thing to which 
the Name is applied; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on 
as united to, and exiſting in the thing to which the Denominati- 
on is given: Or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpect the Mind finds in 
it, to ſomething diſt int from it, with which it conſiders it; and 
den...... gent aol 
Some ſeemingly ab- +, 3. Another ſort of relative Terms there 


ſolute Terms con- is, which are not looked on to be either re- 
lative, or ſo much as external Den, 
tions? 
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tions; which yet, under the Form and Appearance of ſignifyin 
ſomething adſolute in the Subject, do conceal a Tacit, thoug 
leſs obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive Terms 
of Old, Great, Imperfect, &c. whereof I ſhall. have Occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters. . 

S. 4. This farther may be obſerved, That the Relation dif 
Ideas of Relation may be the ſame in Men, who ferent from 
have far different Ideas of the Things that are re- be Things 
lated, or that are thus compared; v. g. Thoſe related. 


who have far different Ideas of a Man, may yet 


agree in the Notion of a Father: Which is a Notion ſuperin- 


duced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of 
that Thing called Man ; whereby he contributed to the Genera- 
tion of one of his own Kind, let Man be what it will, 

S. 5. The Nature therefore of Relation, conſiſts "Ie 
in the referring, or comparing two things one to Change of Res 
another; from which Compariſon, one or both lation may bs 


comes to be denominated. And if either of thoſe without any 


things be removed, of ceaſe to be, the Relation Change in the 
ceaſes, and the Denomination conſequent to it, Subject: 
though the other receive in it ſelf no Alteration at | 

all. /. g. Cajus, whom I conſider to Day as a Father, ceaſes to 


be ſo to morrow, only by the Death of his Son, without aux 


Alteration made in himſelf, Nay, barely by the Mind's chang- 
ing the Object, to which it compares any thing, the Tame thing 
is capable of having contrary Denominations, at the ſame time, 
V. g. Cajus, compared to ſeveral Perſons, may truly be ſaid to 
be older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, cc. 
S. 6. Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or be con- Relation only 
ſidered as one thing, is poſitive: And ſo not only #%erwixe 2wo 
ſimple Ideas, and Subſtances; but Modes alſo are Things. 

poſitive Beings 3; though the Parts, of which they F 5 
conſiſt, are very often relative one to another; but the whole 
together conſider'd as one thing, and producing in us the com- 
plex Idea of one thing; which Idea is in our Minds, as one Pi- 
ure; though an Aggregate of divers Parts; and under one 
Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing, or Idea. Thus 4 


Triangle, though the Parts thereof, compared one to another, 
by relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute 


Idea. The ſame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, Cc. for 
there can be no Relation, but betwixt two Things, confide- 
red as two Things. There muſt always be in Relation two 


latas, of Things, either in really ſeparate, of con- 


ſidered 


EEE 
ſidered as diſtin, and then a Ground or Occaſion for their 


Compariſon: 

F. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe 
Thing, en- Things may be conſidered: : 4 
pable of Rela Fir, That there is no one Thing, whether ſim- 
2403. ple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Relation, or Name 

8 of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an 
infinite Number of Conſiderations, in Reference to other Things; 
and therefore this makes no ſmall part of Mens Thoughts an 
Words. V. g. One ſingle Man may at once be concerned in, 
and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz. 
Father, Brother, Son, Grand- father, Grand-ſon, Father-in-Law, 
Son in-Law, Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, Judge, 
Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Engliſb. Man, Iſlander, Ser- 
vant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superior, Inferior, Bigger, 
Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike, &c. to 
an almoſt infinite Number : He being capable of as many Re- 
lations, as there can be Occaſions of comparing him to other 
Things, in any Manner of Agreement, Diſagreement, or Re- 
ſpe& whatſoever : For, as I ſaid, Relation is a Way of compa- 
ring, or conſidering two Things together; and giving one, or 
both of them, ſome Appellation from that Compariſon, and 
fometimes giving even the Relation it ſelf a Name. 

, 5 58. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered 
* The Ideas of Concerning Relation, That though it be not con- 
Relations tained in the real Exiſtence of Things, but ſome- 
clearer often, thing extraneous, and ſuper- induced; yet the Ideas 
than of the which relative Words ſtand for, are often clearer, 
Subjects rela- and more diſtinct, than of thoſe Subſtances to 
ted. which they do belong. The Notion we have of 

| a Father, or Brother, is a great deal clearer, and 
more diſtin, than that we have of a Man: Or, if you will, 

Paternity is a thing whereof tis eaſier to have a clear Idea, than 
of Humanity: And I can much eafter conceive what a Friend is, 
that what G O D. Becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, or 
one ſimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion 
of a Relation: But to the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an 
accurate Collection of ſundry Ideas, is neceſſary. A Man, if he 
compares two Things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to 
know what it is, wherein he compares them: So that when he 
compares any Things together, he cannot but have a very clear 
Aatea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations, are capable 
| at lcaſt of being more perfect and diftmtt in our Minds, than thoſe 
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of Subſances, Becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the ſim- 
ple Ideas, which are really in any Subſtance, but for the moſt 
part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up any Re- 
lation I think on, or have a Name for. VJ. g. Comparing "two 
Men, in Reference to one common Parent, it is very eaſy to 
frame the Ide of Brothers, without having yet the perfect Idea 
of a Man. For fignificant relative Words, as well as others; 
ſtanding only for Ideas; and thoſe being all either ſimple; or 
made up of fimple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe 
Idea the relative Term ſtands for, to have a clear Conception 
of that, which is the Foundation of the Relation; which may 
be done without having a perſect and clear Idea of the thing it 
is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one laid the Egg 
out of which, the other was hatched, I hive a clear Idea of the 
Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caſſiowaries in 
St. James's Park; though, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure 
and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. . "þ = 
S. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great Number Relations all 
of Conſiderations, wherein Things may be com- #e-minare in 
pared one with another, and ſoa Multitude of Re- ime Ideas. 
[ations ;, yet they all terminate in, and are concern=- © 
ed about thoſe imple Ideas, either of Senſation or Reflection; 
which I think to be the whole Materials of all our Knowledge. 
To clear this, I (hall ſhew it in the moſt conſideralge Relations 


that we have any Notion of; and in ſome that ſeem to be the 


moſt remote from Senſe or ReflefFion : Which yet will appear 
to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paſt doubt, that 
the Notions we have of them, are but certain {imple Ideas, and 
ſo originally derived from Senſe or Reflection. 

g. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the confi- Terms leading 
dering of one thing with another, which is extrin- be Mind be- 
fical to it, it is evident, that all Words that neceſ- Yon the Sub. 
ſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas, than are jea Lees 
ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that thing, to which the 2 are Ne- 
Word is applied, are relative Words. V. g. A Man 9% 
Black, Merry, Thoughtful, Thirty, Angry, Extend. 
ed; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither 
lignify nor intimate any thing, but what does; or is ſuppoſed 
really to exiſt in the Man thus denominated : But Father, Bro- 
ther, King, Husband, Blacker, Merrier, &c. are Words, Which 
together with the thing they denominate, imply alſo ſomething 
elle ſeparate; and exterior to the Exiſtence of that thing. 
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5. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes con? 


Cuncluſion. cerning Relation in general, I ſhall now proceed 
to ſhew, in ſome Inſtances, how all the 1deas we 


| have of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple 


Ideas; and that they all, how refined, or remote from Senſe 
ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Ideas. I ſhall be- 
gin with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all Things 
that do, or can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the Relation 
of Cauſe and Effect. The Idea whereof, how derived from the 


© 


two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and Reflection, I 
Mall in the next place conſider. | 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Cauſe and Effect, and other Relations. 


93 


Ideas gor. conſtant Viciſſitude of Things, we can- 


Whence their 8. T the Notice that our Senſes take of the 
not but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, 


both ualities and Subſtances, begin to exiſt ; and that they re- 


deive this 1 Exiſtence from the due Application and Opera- 


of Cauſe and Effect. That which produces any ſimple or com- 
plex Idea, we denote by the general Name Cauſe; and that which 
is produced, Efect. Thus finding, that in that Subſtance which 
we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a {imple Idea, that was not in 
it before, is conſtantly produced by the Application ofa certain 
Degree of Heat, we call the ſimple Idea of Heat, in Relation 
to Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Fluidity, the Effect. So 
alſo finding, thar the Subſtance, Wood, which is a certain Col- 
lection of ſimple Ideas, ſo called by the Application of Fire, is 
turned into another Subſtance, called Aſhes; 1. e. another com- 
plex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, quite dif- 
ferent from that complex Idea, which we call Wood we con- 
ſider Fire, in Relation to Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the Aſhes, as Ef. 
feats. So that whatever is conſidered by us, to conduce or ope- 
rate, to the producing any ve gg {imple Idea, or Collect ion 
of ſimple Ideas, whether Subſtance, or Mode, which did not be- 
fore exiſt, bath thereby in our Minds the Relation of a Cauſe, 
and ſo is denominated by us. 


other Being. From this Obſervation, we get our Idea. 


5. 2. 
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Of Relation. 

8. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are 

able to diſcover, in the Operations of Bodies on 
one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Effect; nerat ion, mq- 
viz, That a Cauſe is that which makes any other bing Alterati- 
thing, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance or Mode, begin on. 
to be; and an Effect is that, which had its Begin- | 
ning from ſome other thing. The Mind finds no great Diffi- 
co to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of things into two 
Orts. 
Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, fo that no part 
thereof did ever exiſt before ; as when a new Particle of Matter, 
doth begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before no Being, 
and this we call Creation. | | | 


_ Secondly, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did 


all of them before exiſt, but that very thing ſo conſtituted of 
pre-exiſting Particles, which conſidered all together, make up 
ſuch a Collection of {imple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence before, 
as this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, &c, And this, when 
referred to a Subſtance, produced in the ordinary Courle of 
Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſet on Work by, and re- 
ceived from ſome external Agent, or Cauſe, and working by 
inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, we call Generation; 
when the Cauſe is extrinſical, and the Effect produced by a 
ſenſible Separation, or juxta-Poſition of diſcernible Parts, 
we call it Mating; and ſuch are all artificial Things. When 
any {imple Idea is produced, which was not in that Subject be- 
fore, we call it Alteration. 
made, and either of them altered, when any new ſenſible Qua- 


lity, or ſimple Idea, is produced in either of them, which was 


not there before; and the things thus made to exiſt, which were 
not there before, are Effects; N things, which operated 
to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, we 
may obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, has its Riſe 
from Ideas, received by Senſation or Reflection; and that this Re- 
lation, how comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. 
For to have the Idea of Cauſe and Effect, it ſuffices to conſider 
any ſimple Idea, or Subſtance, as beginning to exiſt, by the O- 
peration of ſome other, without knowing the manner of that 
Operation. 3 e 

5. 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations of Rlatioa of 
very large Relations, and all finite Beings at leaſt Toner 
are concerned in them. But having already ſhewn 


in another Place, how we get theſe Ideas, it may, ſuffice here to 
„ e S 3 ny intimate, 
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Creation, Ge- 


Thus a Man is generated, a Picture 


278 | Of Relation. 
intimate, that maſt of the Denominations of things, received 
from time, are only Relations : Thus, when any one ſays, that 
Queen Elizabeth lived ſixty nine, and reigned forty five Years, 
theſe Words import only the Relation of that Duration to 
ſome other, and means no more but this, That the Duration of 
her Exiſtence was equal to ſixty nine, and the Duration of her 
Government to forty five Annual Revolutions of the Sun; and 
ſo are all Words, anſwering, hom long. Again William the Con- 
queror invaded England about the Year 1070. which means 
this; That talking the Duration from our Saviour's Time, till 
now, for one entire great Length of Time, it ſhews at what 
Diſtance this Invaſion was from the two Extreams : And ſo do 
all Words of Time, anſwering to the Queſtion When, which 
ſhew only the Diſtance of any Point of Time, from the Period 
of a longer Duration, from which we meaſure, and to which 
we thereby conſider it, as related. "FR 
§. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe, other Words of Time, 
that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which 
yet will, when oinfideved; be found to be relative, ſuch as are 
Young, Old, &c. which include and intimate the Relation any 
thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have the 
Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts the 
Idea of the ordinary Duration cf a Man to be ſeventy Years, 
when we ſay a Man is Toung, we mean, that his Age 1s yet but 
a ſmall part of that which uſually Men attain to: And when 
we denominate him Old, we mean, that his Duration is run out 
almoſt to the end of that which Men do not uſually exceed. 
And fo tis but comparing the particular Age, or Duration of 
this or that Man, to the Idea of that Duration which we have 
in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort of Animals: 
Which is plain, in the Application of theſe Names to other 
things; for a Man is called Young at twenty Years, and very 
young at ſeven Years old: But yet a Horſe we call old at 
twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years; becauſe in each of theſe, we 
compare their Age to different Ideas of Duration, which are ſet- 
tled in our Mind, as belonging to theſe ſeveral forts of Animals, 


in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, 


though they have our-laſted- ſeveral Generations of: Men, we 
call not old, becauſe we do not know what Period G O'D hath 
ſet to that ſort of Beings. This Term belonging properly ta 
thoſe Things, which we can -obſerve in the ordinary Cour ſe of 
Things, by a natural Decay, to come to an End in a cextain 
Per ods of Time 5 and ſo have in our Minds, as it were, yl xr 
inn a 24:8 ts 6. % Ke ard; 
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dard, to which we can compare the ſeveral Parts of their Du” 


ration; and by the Relation they bear thereunto, call them. 
Young, or Old; which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby, or 
a Diamond, things whoſe uſual Periods we know not. 
5. 5- The Relation alſo that things have to one 

another, in their Places and Diſtances, isvery ob- Relations of 
vious to obſerve ;, as Above, Below, a Mile diſtant” Place and 
from Charing- Croſs, in England, and in Londen. But Extenſion. 

as in Duration, ſo in Extenſion and Bulk, there are 5 
ſome Ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by Names that 
are thought poſtive; as Great and Little, are truly Relations, 
For here alſo having, by Obſervation, ſettled in our Migd the 


Ideas of the Bignels of ſeyeral Species of Things, from thoſe we 


have been moſt accuſtomed to, we make them, as it were, the 
Standards whereby to denominate the Bulk-of others. Thus we 
call a great Apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary 
ſort of thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch 
one as comes not up to the ſize of that Idea, which we have in 
our Minds, to belong, ordinarily to Horſes; And that will be 2 
great Horſe to a Welſh man, which is but a little one to a He- 
ming; they two having, from the different Breed of their Cqun- 
tries, taken ſeveral ſiz d Ideas to which they compare, and in 


Relation to which they denominate their Great, and their Little. } 


S. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong, are but rela- 1 877 
tive Denominations of Power, compared to ſome Abſolute. . 
Ideas we have, at that time, of greater or lels Terms aten 
Power. Thus when we ſay a weak Man, we ſtand for Kev 
mean one that has not ſo much Strength or Power lation. 
to move, as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of © 
his ſize have; which is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we 


have of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a ſize. 


The like when we ſay the Creatures are all weak Things; Weak, 
there, is but a relative Term, ſignifying the Diſproprotion there 
is in the Power of G O D, and the Creatures. And fo abun- 
dance of Words, in ordinary Speech, ſtand only for Relations, 


(and, perhaps, the greateſt part,) which at firſt ſight, ſeem to 


have no ſuch Sighification : v. g. The Ship'as neceſſary Stores. 
Neceſſary and Stores, are both relative Words; one having a 


Relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and the o- 


ther to future Uſe. All which Relations, how they are confined 


to, and terminate in Ideas derived from Senſation or Reflection, 


0 - 


is 809 obvious to need any Explication, © | 
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CHAP. XX VII. 
Of Identity and Diverſity. 
WhereinIden- 8. I. \ Nother Occaſion the Mind often takes 


rity conſiſt s- 
ap! ; Things, when conſidering any thing 
as exiſting at any determin'd time and place, we compare it 


with it ſelf exiſting at another time, and thereon form the Idea: 


of Identity and Diverſity, When we ſay any thing to be in any 


place in any Inſtant of Time, we are ſare, (be it what it will) 
That it is that very thing, and not another, which at that ſame 
time exiſts in another place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable ſo- 
ever it may be in all other Reſpects: And in this conſiſts Iden- 
Py, when the Ideas it is attributed to, vary not at all from 
what they were that Moment, wherein we confider their for- 
mer Exiſtence, and to which we compare the preſent. For we 
never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, that two things of the 
fame kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at the ſame time, we 
rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any time, 
excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there it ſelf alone. When 
Therefore we demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no ? It 
refers always to ſomething that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a 
place, which twas certain, at that Inſtant, was the ſame 
with it ſelf, and no other: From whence it follows, that one 
thing cannot have two Beginnings of Exiſtence, nor two things 
one Beginning, it being impoſſible for two things of the ſame 
kind to be or exiſt in the ſame Inſtant, in the very ſame place, 
or one and the ſame thing in different places. That therefore 
that had one Beginning, is the ſame thing, and that which had 
a different Beginning in time and place from that, is not the 


Jame, but divers. That which has made the Difficulty about 
this Relation, has been the little Care and Attention uſed in ha- 
ying preciſe Notions of the things to which it is artributed. 


S. 2, We have the Ideas but of three ſorts of 
Ideneity ef Subſtances > 1. God; 2. Finite Intelligences: 


 Subſtan;es. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without Beginning, eter- 
nal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore 
concerning his Identity, there can be no doubt. Secondly, Fi- 


of comparing, is, the very Being of 
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Of Identity and Diverſity. 281 
nite Spirits 8 had each its determinate time and place of 
- Beginhing to' exiſt, the Relation to that time and place will al- 
ways determine to each of them its Identity, as long as it exiſts. 
Thirdly, The fame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to 
which no Addition or Subſtraction of Matter being made, it is 
the ſame. For though theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we 
term them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame place; 
vet we cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each of 
them exclude any of the ſame kind out of the ſame place: Or 
elſe the Notions and Names of Identity and Diverſity would be 
in vain, and there could be no ſuch Diſtinction of Subſtance 
or any thing elſe one from another. For Example; Coul 
two Bodies be in the ſame place at the ſame time; then thoſe 
two Parcels of Matter muft be one and the ſame, take them 


great or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one and 
the ſame. For by the ſame Reaſon that two Par- Identity of 
ticles of Matter may be in one place, all Bodies Modes. 
may be in one place: Which, when it can be 
ſuppoſed, takes away the Diſtinction of Identity and Diverſity 
of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it being a 
Contradiction, that to or more ſhould be one, Identity and Di- 
verſity are Relations and Ways of comparing well founded, and 
of Uſe to the Underſtanding. All other things being but Modes 
or Relations ultimately terminated in Subſtances, the Identity {| 
and” Diverfity of each particular Exiſtence of them too will be 
by the ſame Way determined : Only as to things whoſe Exi- 
ſtence is in Succeſſion, ſuch as are the Actions of finite Beings, 
v. g. Motion and Thought, both which conſiſt in a continued 
Train of Succeſſion, concerning their Diverſity, there can be 
no Queſtion : Becauſe each periſhing the Moment it begins, 
they cannot exiſt in different times, or in different places, as 
permament Beings can at different times exiſt in diſtant places; 
and therefore no Motion or Thought, conſidered as at different 
times, can be the ſame, each part thereof having a different 
Beginning of Exiſtence. © 

S. 3. From what has been ſaid, tis eaſy to diſ- Principium 
cover what is fo much eriquired after, the princi- Individuatio- 
pium Individuationis, and that tis plain is Exiſtence u. 
it ſelf, which determines a Being of any ſort to a : 
particular time and place incommunicable to two Beings of the 
fame kind. This, though it ſeems caſter to conceive in ſimple | 
Subſtances or Modes, yet when reflected on, is not more Diffi- 
cult —— ones, if Care be takin to what it — 5 
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282 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
plied; v. g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, i. e. a cohtinued Body 
under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in a determined time 
and place; tis evident, that, — — in any Inſtant of its 
Exiſtence, it is, in that Inſtant, the ſame with it ſelf. For be- 
ing at that Inftant what it is, and nothing elle, it is the ſame, 
and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence is continued; 
for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. In like Manner, 
if two or more Atoms be joined together into the ſame Maſs, 
every one of thoſe Atoms will baths ſame, by the foregoing 
Rule. And whilſt they exiſt united together, the Maſs, con- 
ſiſting of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the ſame Maſs, or the ſame 
Body, let the Parts be never fo differently jumbled : But if one 
of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one new one added, it is no 
longer the ſame Maſs, or the ſame Body. In the State of living 
Creatures, their Indentity depends not on a Maſs of the ſame 
Particles, but on ſomething elſe. For-in them the Variation of 
great Parcels of Matters alters not the Identity: An Oak grow- 
ing from a Plant to a great Tree, and then lopp'd, is ſtill the 
ſame Oak: And a Colt grown up to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, 
ſometimes lean, is all the while the ſame Horſe; though, in 
both theſe Caſes, there may be a manifeſt Chapge of the Parts : 
So that truly they are not either of them the ſame Maſſes of 
Matter, though they be truly one of them the ſame Oak, and the 
other the ſame Horſe. The Reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two 
Caſes of a Maſs of Matter, and a living Body, Identity is not ap- 

plied to the ſame thing. „ ö 972 
H S. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an 
Identity of Oak differs from a Maſs of Matter, and that ſeems 
Pegetablez, to me to be in this; that the one is only the Co- 
| heſion of Particles of Matter any how united, the 
other ſuch a Diſpoſition of them as conſtitutes the Parts of an 
Oak; and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts, as is fit to receive, 
and diftribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue, and frame the 
Wood, Bark, and Leaves, &c. of an Oak, in which conſiſts the 
vegetable Life. That being then one Plant, which has ſuch an 
Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one 
common Life, it continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it 
partakes of the ſame Life, though that Life be communitated 
to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in 
WU 2 like continued Organization, conformable to that ſort of 
Plants. For this Organization being at any one Inſtant in any 
one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete diſtin- 
| guiſhed from all other, and is that individual Life, which = 
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Of Identity and Diverſity: 282 
ing conſtantly from that Moment both forwards and backwards, 
in the ſame Continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to 
the living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity, which makes 
the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it, Parts of the ſame Plant, 
during all the time that they exiſt united in that continued Or- 


ganization, which is fit to convey that common Life to all the | 


Parts ſo united. 


5. 5. The Caſe is not fo much different in Identity of || 


Brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what makes Animals. 
an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something 


we have like this in Mace, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. 


For Example, what is a Watch? Tis plain tis nothing but a 
fir Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain End, 
which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to at- 
tain. If we would ſuppoſe this Machine one continued Body, 
all whoſe organized Parts were repair'd, increas'd or diminiſh'd, 
by a conſtant Addition or Separation of inſenſible Parts, with 
one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething very much like 
the Body of an Animal, with this Difference, That in an Ani- 
mal the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein 
Life conſiſts, begin together, the Motion coming from within; 
but in Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from without, is 
often away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted to re- 


ceive it. 
§. 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the Identity of Identity of 


the ſame Man conſiſts; viz, in nothing but a Par- Man. 
ticipation of the ſame continued Life, by conſtant- 

ly fleeting Particles of Matter, in Succeſſion vitally united to the 
ſame organized Body. He that ſhall place the Identity of Man 
in any thing elſe, but like that of other Animals in one fitly or- 
ganized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence con- 


tinued under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſive fleet- | 


ing Particles of Matter, united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, one of Years, mad, and ſober, the ſame Man, by any 
Suppoſition, that will not make it poſſible for Seth, 1/amaet, So- 
crates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Czſar Borgia, to be the ſame Man- 
For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and there 
be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame individual 
Spirit may not be united to different Bodies, it will be poſſible, 
that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of different Tem- 


pers, may have been the ſame Man: Which Way of ſpeaking 


| 


muſt be, from a very ſtrapge Uſe of the Word Man, applied 
to an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: Ard 


234 / Ilentity and Driverſity- 
that Way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions 
of thoſe Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are 
of Opinion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages, 
be detruded into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fit Habitations, with 
Organs ſuited to the Satisfaction of their Brutal Inclinations. 
But yets E think, no Body, could he be ſure that the Soul of Helio- 
gabalus were in one of his Hogs, would yet fay that Hog were a 
Aan or Heliogabalus. : | 
S. 7. 'Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance that 
Identity ſuit- comprehends all forts of Identity, or will deter- 
ed to the Idea. mine it in every Caſe : But to conceive, and judge 
| of it aright, we muſt conſider what Idea the Word 
| It is applied to, ſtands for: It being one thing to be the ſame 
Subftance, another the ſame ar, and a third the ſame Perſon, 
if Perſon, Man, and Subftance, are three Names ſtanding for three 
different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, 
ſuch muſt be the Identity Which, if it had been a little more 


carefully attended to, would poſſibly have prevented a great 


deal of that Confuſion, which often occurs about this Matter, 
with no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially concerning Perſonal 
"rd which therefore we ſhall in the next place a little con- 
er. 

| 5. 8. An Animal is a living organized Body; 
Same Man. and conſequently, the ſame Animal, as we have 

; obſerved, is tne ſame continued Life communica- 
ted to different Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively 
to be united to that organiz'd living Body. And whatever is 
talked of other Definitions, ingenuous Obſervation puts its paſt 
doubt, that the Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound Man in 
our Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of 
ſach a certain Form: Since I think I may be confident, that 
= whoever ſhould ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, 
though it had no more Reaſon as its Life, than a Cat or a Par- 
I ret, would call him ſtill a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat 
or a Pars os diſcourſe, reaſon, and philoſophhize, would call or 
think it nothing but a Cat or a Parrot; and ſay, the one was a 
ae of aber dull irrational Alan, and the other a very in- 
ned on Chrifien- telligent rational Parrot. A Relation we have 


dom, from 1672 to 
1679. p. 354 


countenance the Suppoſition of a rational Par- 
rot. His Words * are, | 


| the Account of a common; but much credited ,Story, that 


I had a Mind to know from Prince Maurice's own Mouth, 


7 
— 
* 

* 


93 


in an Author of great Note, is ſufficient to 


* had 
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5 had heard ſo often from many others of an old Parrot he had 
in Braſil, during his Government there, that ſpoke, and asked, 
and anſwered common Queſtions like a reaſonable Creature; 
* ſo that thoſe of his Train there, generally concluded it to be 
© Witchery or Poſſeſſion; and one of his Chaplains, who lived 
© long afterwards in Holland, would never from that time en- 
© dure a Parrot, but ſaid, they all had a Devil in theni. I had 
© heard many Particulars of this Story, and aſſevered by People 
© hard to be diſcredited, which made me ask Prince Maurice | 
* what there was of it. He ſaid, with his uſual Plainneſs and 
* Pryneſs in Talk, there was ſomething true, but a great deal || 
© falſe of what had been reported. I defired to know of him, 
* what there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort and coldly, 
that he had heard of ſach an old Parrot when he came to 
© Brafil; and though he believed nothing of it, and 'twas a good 
* Way off, yet he had ſo much Curioſity as to ſend for it, that 
© *twas a very great and a very old one; and when it came firſt 
© into the Room where the Prince was, with a great many 
© Dutch-men about him, it ſaid preſently, What a Company of 
© white Men are here? They asked it what he thought that Man 
was pointing at the Prince? It anſwered, Some General or o- 
ther; when they brought it cloſe to him, 


he asked it, D'ou venez-vous? It anſwered, 
De Marinnan, The Prince, A qui eftes-vous ? 
* The Parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, Die 
fais tu la? Parrot, Je garde les Poules. The 
* Prince laughed, and ſaid, Vous gardex les 
* Poules? The Parrot anſwered, Ou moy, & 
© je ſcay bien faire; and made th 

ox five times that People uſe to make to 
* Chickens, when they call them. I ſet down 
* theWords of this worthy Dialogue in French, 
* juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them to me. I 
asked him in what Language the Parrot. 
* ſpoke, and he ſaid, in Braſilian; I asked 
* whether he underſtood Braſilian? He ſaid, 
* No: But he had taken Care to have two In- 
* terpreters by him, the one a Dutch-man that 
ou Braſilian, and the other a Braſilian, 
tc 


4 
c 
4 


e Chuck four 


Pence come ye? 
Ie anſwered, From 


_ Marinnan. The 


Prince, To whom de | 
you belong? The | 
Parrot, To 4 Portu- 
gue ze. P rince, 
bat do you there? | 
Parrot, I look after 
the Chickens. The © 
Prince laughed, and 
ſaid, Tou look after 
the Chickens The 
Parrot anſwered, 
Jes I, and I know 
well enough bow ta 
do it. 


at ſpoke Dutch; that he asked them ſeparately and private- 
ly, and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the ſame thing 


© that the Parrot ſaid. I could not but tell this odd Story, be- 


* cauſe it is ſo much out of the Way, and from the firſt Hand 
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© and what may paſs for a good one: for I dare ſay this Prince; 
© at leaſt, believed himſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed 


© for a very honeſt and pious Man; I leave it to Naturaliſts to 


E reaſon, and to other Men to believe as they pleaſe upon it; 
© however, it is not perhaps amiſs to relieve or enliyen a buſie 
© Scene ſometimes with ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the Purpoſe 


© or no. 


Same Man. the Story at large in the Author's own Words, 
| becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it in- 
credible; for it cannot be imagined that ſo able a Man as he 
who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the Teſtimonies he 
gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains, in a place where it 
ad nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a Man whom: he 
mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince, in whom he acknow- 
ledges very great Honeſty and Piety ; a Story, which if he him- 
ſelf thought incredible, he could not but alſo think ridiculous. 
The Prince, tis plain, who vouches this Story, and our Au 
thor, who relates it from bim, both of them call this Talker a 
Parrot; and 1 ask any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit to 
be told, whether if this Parrot, and all of its kind, had always 
talked, as we have a Prince's Word for it, as this one did; 
whether, I ſay, they would not have paſſed for a Race of ra- 
tional Animals; but yet whether for all that, they would have 
been allowed to be Men, and not Parrors For I preſume tis 
not the Idea of a thinking or rational Being alone, that makes 
the Idea of a Man in moſt Peoples Senſe, but of a Body, ſo and 
ſo ſhaped, joined to it; and if that be the Idea of a Man, the 
fame ſucceſiive Body not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the 
fame immaterial Spirit, go to the making of the ſame Han. 
S. 9. This being premiſed to find wherein per- 
Perſonal Iden- ſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt conſider what Per- 
rity. - ſon ſtands ſor; which, I think, is a thinking in- 


telligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, 


and can conſider it ſelf as it elf, the fame thinking thing in dif- 
ferent times and places ; which it does only by that Conſcioul- 
neſs, which is inſeparable from thinking, and it ſeems to me ef- 
ſential to it: It being impoilible for any one to perceive, with- 
out perceiving that he does perceive. When we ſee, hear, 
ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know that 
we do ſo; Thus it is always as to our preſent Senſations and 


Perceptions: And by this- every one is to himſelf that which he 


calls Self; it not being conſidered in this Caſe, WR 
| | ame 


I have taken Care that the Reader ſhould have 
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fame Self be continued in the ſame, or divers Subſtahces. For 
ſince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, and tis that 


that makes every one to be what he calls Self; and thereby di- 
ſtinguiſhesſhimſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone 
conſiſts perſonal Identity, i. e. the Sameneſs of a rational Being: 
And as far as this Conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to 
any paſt Action or Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that 


Perſon; it is the ſame Self now it was then; and tis by the ſame 


Self with this preſent ohe that now reflects on it, that that Action 


Was dohe. 


§ 10. But it is farther enquir'd, whether it be Conſciouſneſs 
the ſame Identical Subſtance ? This, few would males perſo- 
think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Per- #4! Identiij. 


ceptions, with their Con Coon age mg remain'd 


preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame thinking thing would | 
be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, evi- 
dently the ſame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make the 
Difficulty, is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted always 
by Forgetfulneſs, there being no Moment of our Lives where- 
in we have the whole Train of all our paſt Actions before our 
Eyes in one View: But even the beſt Memories loſing the Sight 
of one part whilſt they are viewing another; and we ſometimes, 
and that the greateſt part of our Lives, not reflecting on our 
aſt ſelves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, and in ſound 
leep, having no Thoughts at all, or, atleaſt, none with that 
Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts. I ſay, in 
all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſnefs being interrupted, and we loſing 
the Sight of our paſt Se ves, Doubts are raiſed whether we are 
the ſame thinking thing, i. e. the ſame Subſtance, or no. Which, 
however reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns no perſonal Iden- 
tity at all. The Queſtion being, what makes the ſame Perſon, 
and not whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, which al- 
ways thinks in the ſame Perſon, which in this Caſe matters not 
at all? Different Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, (where 
they do not partake in it) being united into one Perſon, as well as 
different Bodies, by the ſame Life are united into one Animal, 
whoſe 3 is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtances, by 
the Unity of one continued Life. For it being the ſame Con- 
ſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal Iden- 
tity depends no that only, whether it be annexed only to one 
individual Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſe- 
veral Subſtances. For as far as any intelligent Being can repeat 
the Idea of any paſt Action with the ſame Conſciouinels it _e 
0 


| 
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of it at firſt, and. with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any pr& 
ſent Action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the 
Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, that 
it is Self to it Self now, and ſo will be the ſame Self, as far as 
the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt or to come; 
and would be by Diſtance of Time, or. Change of Subſtance, 
no more two Perſons, than a Man be two Men, by wearing o- 
ther Cloaths to Day than he did TW with, a long or ſhort 
Sleep between : The ſame Conſciouſneſs uniting thoſe diſtant 
Actions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances contributed 
to their Production. F ES gt 
S. 11, That this is ſo; we have ſome. kind of 
Perſonal I. Evidence.in our very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, 
dentity in whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking conſci- 
Change of ous Self, fo that we feel when they are touch'd, 
Subſtancer- and are affected by, and conſciousof Good or Harm 
AE ret happens to them, are a part of our Selves ; 
5. e. of our thinking conſcious Self. Thus the Limbs of his 
Body is to every one a part of himſelf: He ſympathizes and is 
concerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate it 
from that Conſciouſneſs we had of its Heat, Cold, and other 
Affections, and it is then no longer a part of that which is hin- 
ſelf, any more than the remotelt part of Matter. Thus we ſee 
the Subſtance, whereof perſonal Self conſiſted at one time, may 


| be varied at another, without the Change of perſonal Identity; 


there being no Queſtion about the ſame Perſon, though the Limbs, 
which but now were a part of it, be cut off. „ 
8. 12. But the Queſtion is, whether if the ſame Subſtance, 
which thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon, or remain- 
ing the ſame, it can be different Perſons, | ! 
And to this I anſwer, firſt; This can be no 
Whether im Queſtion at all to thoſe, who place Thought in a 
the Change of purely material, animal Conſtitution, void of an 
chin king Sub- immaterial Subſtance. For, whether their Sup- 
ſtances. ſition be true or no, tis plain they conceive per- 
| onal Identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than 
Identity of Subſtance; as animal Identity is preſerved in Iden- 
tity of Life, aud not of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe, who 
place thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only, before they can 
come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity 
cannot be eee in the Change of immaterial Subſtances, or 
Variety of particular immaterial Subſtances, as well as animal 
Identity is preſerved in the Change of material — or 
| | ariet 
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Variety of particular Bodies: Unleſs they will ſay, tis one im- 
material Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one 
immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which 
the Carteſians at leaſt will not admit, for Fear of making Brutes 
thinking Things too. „ | 

6. I3. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whe- 
ther if the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Sub- 
ſtances only to think) be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon? 
I anſwer, That cannot be. relolv'd, but by thoſe who know 
what kind of Subſtances they are that do think; and whether 
the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transierr'd from one 
thinking Scbſtance to another. I grant, where the ſame Con- 
ſciouſneſs the ſame individual Action, it could not: But it be- 
ing but a preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action; hy it may 
not be pollible, that that may be reprefented to the Mind to 


have been, which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. 


And therefore how far the Conſciouinels of palt Actions is an- 
hexed to any individual Agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly 
have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know what 
kind of Action it is; that cannot be done without a reflex Act 
of Perception accompanying it, and how perform'd by thinking 
Subſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of ir. 
But that which we call the ſame Conſciouſneſs, not. being the ſame 
individual Act, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have re- 
preſented to ir, as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and was 


perhaps done by ſome other Agent; why, I fay, ſuch a Repre- 


ſentation may not poſlibly be without Reality of Matter of Fact, 
as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which yet, 
whilſt dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to conclude 
from the Nature of Things. And that it never is ſo, will by 


us, till we have clearer Views of the Nature of thinking Sub- 
ſtances, be beſt reſolv'd into the Goodneſs of God, who, as far 
as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures is 


concerned in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer from 
one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward or Pu- 
niſhment with it. How far this may be an Argument againſt 
thoſe who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting animal 
Spirits, I leave to be conſidered. But yet to return to the Que- 
ſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, That if the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs (which; as has been ſhewn, is quite a different thing from 
the ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be trans- 
ferr'd from one thinking, Subſtance to another, it will be poſ⸗ 
bble; that two thinking * may make but one Perſon: 


Fer 
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/ 
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For the ſame Conſciouſneſs being preſerv'd, whether in the 
ſame or different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſerv'd ? 

8. 14. As to the ſecond part of the Queſtion, Whether the 
ſame immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct 
Perſons * Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, 
Whether the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Acti- 
ons of its paſt Duration, may be wholly ſtripp'd of all the Con- 
ſciouſreſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of 
ever retrieving again: And ſo as it were beginning a new Ac- 
count from a new Period, have a Conſciouſneſs that cannot 
reach beyond this new State. All thoſe who hold Pre-exiſtence, 
are evidently of this Mind, fince they allow the Seul to have 
no remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiſtent 
State, either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any 0- 
ther Body; and if they ſhould not, 'tis plain, Experience would 
be againſt them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther 
than Conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-cxiſtent Spirit not having 
continued ſo many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make | 
different Perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean, 
ſhould, upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation 
the Seventh Day, think his Soul hath exiſted. ever ſince; and 
ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, as I 
once met with one, who was perſwaded his had been the Soul 
of Socrates, (how reaſonably I will not diſpute. This I know, 
that in the Poſt he fill'd which was no inconſiderable one, he 
aſſed for a very rational Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn that 
' he wanted not Parts or Learning) would any one ſay, that he 
being not conſcious of any of Socrates's Actions or Thoughts, 
could be the ſame Perſon with Socrates? Let any one reflect 
upon himſelf, and conclude, that he has in himſelf an immaterial 
Spirit, which is that which thinks in him, and in the conſtant 
Change of his Body keeps him the ſame; and is that which he 
calls himſelf: Let him allo ſuppoſe it to be the ſame Soul that 
was in Neftor or Therſites, at the Siege of Troy, (for Souls being, 
as far as we know any thing of them in their Nature, indiffe- 
rent toany Parcel of Matter, the Suppoſition has no apparent 
Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, 
the Soul of any other Man: But he now having no Conſcioul- 
neſs of any of the Actions either of Neftor or Therſites, does, or 
can he, conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with either of them? 
Can he be'concerned in either of their Actions? Attribute them 
to himſelf, or think them his own more than the ARions of 
any other Man that ever exiſted ? So that this Conſciouſneſs 
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conceive the ſame Perſon at the Reſurrection, though in a 


the ſame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits 9 


But yet when we will enquire what makes the ſame Spirit, Man, 
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not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, he 
is do more one Self with either of them, than if the Soul or 
immaterial Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and 
began to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent Body, 
though it were never. ſo true, that the ſame Spirit that informed 
Neſtor's or Therſitess Body, were numerically the ſame that naw 
informs his. For this would no more make him the ſame Per- 
ſon with Neſtor, than if ſome of the Particles of Matter that 
were once a part of Neftor, were how a part of this Man; the 
ſame immaterial Subſtance, without the ſame Conſciouſneſs, no 
more making the ſame Perſon by being united to any Body, 
than the ſame Particle of Matter, without Conſciouſneſs unite 

to any Body, makes the ſame Perſon. But let him once find 
himſelf conſcious of any of the Actions of Neftor, he then finds 


himſelf the ſame Perſon with Neſtor. W 
5. 15. And thus we may be able, without any Difficulty, to 4 


Body not exactly in Make or Parts the ſame which he had here, 


it. But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would 
ſcarce to any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be 
enough to make the ſame Man. For ſhould the Soul of a 
Prince, carrying with it the Conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt i 
Life, enter and inform the Body of a Cobler, as foon as de- 
ſerted by his own Soul, every one ſees he would be the ſame iſ 
Perſon with the Prince, accountable only for the Princes A- 
ctions: But who would ſay it was the ſame Man ? The Body 
too goes to the making the Man, and would, I gueſs, toevery || 
Body, determine the Man in this Caſe, wherein the Soul, with | 
all its Princely Thoughts about it, would not make another | 
Man: But he would be the ſame Cobler to every one belides | 
himſelf. I know that in the ordinary Way of ſpeaking, the 
ſame Perſon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for one and the ſame | 
thing. And, indeed, every one will always have a Liberty to | 
ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate Sounds to what 
Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as he pleaſes. | 


or Perſon, we muſt fix the Ideas of Spirit, Man, or Perſon in our il 

Mind; and having reſolved with our ſelves what we mean by 

them, it will not be hard to determine in either of them, or 

the like, when it is the ſame, and when not. q 
5. 16. But though the ſame immaterial Sub - Conſciouſneſs make | 


ance or Soul, does not alone, - ever it the ſame * 
| 2 | 
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be, and in whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet t 
3 Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, ſhould it 
e to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtences and Actions, very remote in 
time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the Exiſtence and 
Actions of the immediately preceding Moment: So that what- 
ever has the Conſciouineſs of preſent and paſt Actions, is the 
ſame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had I the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the Ark and Noah's Flood, as that I 
ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that I 
write now, I could no more doubt that I that write this now, 
that ſaw the Thames overflow'd laſt Winter, and that view'd 
the Flood at the general Deluge, was the ſame Self, place that 
Self in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I that write this 
am the ſame zy Self now whilſt I write (whether I conſiſt of 
all the ſame Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that I 
was Yeſterday. For as to this Point of being the ſame Self, 
it matters not whether this preſent Self be made up of the ſame 
or other Subſtances, I being as much concern'd, and as juſtly ac- 
countable for any Action was done a thouſand Years ſince, ap- 
propriated to me now by this Self conſciouſneſs, as I am for 
what I did the laſt Moment. | 
| S. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking thing, 
Self depends (whatever Subſtance, made up of whether ſpiri- 
on Conſciouſ- tua), or material, ſimple, or compounded, it mat- 
neſs, ters not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of Plea- 
. ſure and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, 
and ſo is concern'd for it ſelf, as far as that Conſciouſneſs ex- 
tends. Thus every one finds, that whilſt comprehended under 
that Conſciouſneſs, the little Finger is as much a part of it 
ſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon Separation of this little Finger, 
| hould this Conſciouſneſs go along with the little Finger, and 
leave the reſt of the Body, tis evident the little Finger would 
be the Perſon, the ſame Perſon; and Self then would have no- 
thing to do with the reſt of the Body. As in this Caſe, it is 
the Conſciouſneſs that goes along with the Subſtance, when one 
part is Separate from another, which makes the ſame Perſon, 
and conſtitutes this inſeparable Self; ſo it is in Reference to 
Subſtance remote in time. That with which the Conſc:onuſneſs 
ef this preſent thinking thing can join it ſelf, makes the ſame 
erſon, and is one Self with it, and with nothing elſe; and fo 
attributes to it %, and owns all the Actions of that thing as 
its own, as far as that Conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther 3 
s every one who reflects, will perceive. 5 18 
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Finger, when it was cut off, that would be the ſame Self which 


ther-Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their Out- 


make different Perſons ; which, we ſee, is the Senſe of Mankind 
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S. 18. In this perſonal Identity, is founded all 1 
the Right and Juſtice of Reward and Puniſhment, Object of Rz- MI 
Happineſs and Miſery being that for which every wards and Pu- 
one is concerned for himſelf, not mattering what iſments. 
becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or affect- 
ed with that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the Inſtance 
I gave but now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little 


was concerned for the whole Body Yeſterday, as making a par- 
of it Se, whoſe Actions then it cannot but admit as its own ff 
now. Though if the ſame Body ſhould ſtill live, and imme- || 
diately, from the Separation of the little Finger, have its own 
peculiar Conſciouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, 
it would not at all be concerned for it, asa part of it Self, or 
CONT 2m any of its Actions, or have any of them imputed 
O nm, : | fog 4» 
S. 19. This may ſhew us wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, 
tot in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the 
Identity of where eras. wherein, if Socrates and the preſent 
Mayor of Quinborough agree, they are the ſame Perſon : If the 
ſame Socrates, waking and ſleeping do not partake of the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking and ſkeving: is not the ſame Per- 
ſon, And to puniſh Socrates waking, for what ſleeping Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates was never conſcious of, would be 
no more of Right, than to puniſh one Twin for wbat his Bro- 


ſides were fo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; for 
ſuch Twins have been ſeen. | 38 

S. 20, But yet poſlibly it will ſtill be obje&ed, ſuppoſe I 
wholly loſe the Memory of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a 
Poſlibility of retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be 
conſcious of them again; yet am I not the ſame Perſon that 
did thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thoughts, that I was once conſci- 
ous of, though I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, 
that we muſt here take notice what the Word Tis applied to; 
which, in this Caſe, is the Man only. And the ſame Man be- 
ing preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, I is eaſily here ſuppoled to 
ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame 
Maa to have diſtin incommunicable Conſciouſneſs at different 
times, it is paſt doubt the ſame Man would at different times 


in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, Human 'Laws 
pot puniſhing the Madman for the Sober-man's Actions, nor the 
; $ TEES 5 T 3 | | | | < ber- 
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Sober- man for what the Mad Man did, thereby making them two 

Perſons; which is ſomewhat explained by our Way of ſpeaking 
in Erglifh, when we ſay ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is beſides 
himſelf, in which Phraſes it is inſinuated, as if thoſe who now, 
or, at leaſt, firſt uſed them, thought that Self was changed, the 


| ſelf ſame Perſon was no longer in-that Man. 


S. 21. But yet 'tis hary to conceive, that So- 
Difference be · crates, the ſame individual Man, ſhould be two 
eween Identi- Perſons, To help us a little in this, we muſt 
ey of Man and conſider what is meant by Socrates, or the ſame in- 
Perſon. dividual Man. | 


Firſt, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, think- 
ing Subſtance: In ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing 
elſe. | | 

Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without any Regard to an 
immaterial Soul. | 

Thirdly, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame 
Animal. | 


Now, take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is im- 
poſſible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but 
Conſciouſneſs, or reach any farther than that does. | 

For by the Firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible, that 
a Man born of different Women, and in diftant Times, may 

be the ſame Man. A Way of ſpeaking, which, whoever ad- 
mits, muſt allow it poſſible, for the ſame Man to be two di- 
ſtint Perſons, as any two that have lived in different Ages, 
without the Knowledge of one another's Thoughts. 
By the Second and Third, Sscrates in this Life, and after it, 
cannot be the ſame Man any way, but by the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs ; and ſo making human Identity to conſiſt in the ſame thing 
wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no Difficulty 
to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they 
who place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in 
ſomething eHe, muſt conſider how they will make the Infant 

Socrates the ſatne Man with Socrates after the Reſurrection. But 

- Whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently the 


{ fame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perſonal 


Identity can by us be placed in nothing but Conſciouſneſs, 
(which is that alone which makes what we call Self) without 


| involving us in great Abſurdities. 
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Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard perhaps be not 


ſtance will not do it. For whatever Subſtance there Se, 


cond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtinct Bo- 


Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this diſtinct md 


granting, that the thinking Subſtance in Man muſt be neceſſa- i 
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5. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the ſame Perſon, 
why elſe is he puniſh'd for the Fa& he commits when drunk, 
though he be never afrerwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 
the ſame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other things 
in his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any Mil- 
chief he ſhall do in it. Human Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice 
ſuitable to their Way of Knowledge; becauſe in theſe Caſes, they 
cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what counterfeit; and 
ſo the Ignorance in Drunkennels or Sleep, is not admitted as a 
Plea. For though Puniſhment be annexed to Perſonality, and 


conſcious of what he did ; yet Human Judicatares juſtly puniſh 
him; becauſe the Fact is proved againſt him, but waut of Con- 
ſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the great Day, where- 
in the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable 
to think no one ſhall be made te anſwer for what he knows no- 
thing of; but ſhall receive his Doom, his Conſcience accuſing or 
excuſing him. | 1 
S. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite remote Conſciouſneſs iſ 
Exiſtences into the ſame Perſon, the Identity of Sub- alone mates 


is, however framed, without Conſciouſneſs, there is i 
no Perſon : And a Carcaſe may be a Perſon, as well as any ſort of 
Subſtance be ſo without Conſciouſneſs. | = 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtint incommunicable Conſciouſ- 
neſſes acting the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the o- 
ther by Night; and, on the other fide, the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
acting by Intervals, two diſtin& Bodies: I ask in the firſt Caſe, i 
Whether the Day and the NVigh:-man would not be two as di- 
ſtin& Perſons, as Socrates and Plato? And whether in the ſe- WM 


dies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſtinct Cloathings. i 


2 in the Caſes above-mentioned, is owing to the {ame | 
and diſtinct immaterial Subſtances, bringing it with them ro 
thoſe Bodies, which, whether true or no, alters not the Caſe : 
Since 'tis evident the perſonal Identity would equally be deter- 
mined by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Conſciouſneſs were 
annexed to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance, or no. For | 


rily ſuppos'd immaterial, 'tis evident, that immaterial thinking 
Thing may ſometimes part with its paſt Conſciouſneſs, and be 


reſtored to it again, as appears he Men often have 


a 
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of their paſt Actions, and the Mind many times recovers the 
Memory of a paſt Conſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for twenty 

Tears together. Make theſe Intervals of Memory and Forget- 
ſu'neſs to take their Turns regularly by Day and Night, and 
vou have two Perſons with the ſame immaterial Spirit, as much 
as in the former Inſtance, two Perſons with the ſame Body. So 
that Self is not drtermined by Identity or Diverſity of Sub- 
ſtance, whichit cannot be ſure of, but only by Identity of Con- 


ſciouſneſfſs. N | 

S. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof. it is 
now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the; ſame 
conſcious Being : But Conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance is 
no more it /elf, or makes no mor©a part of it, than any other 
Subſtance, as is evident in the Inſtance we have already given 
of a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat, or Cold, or other Affections, 
having no longer any Conſciouſueſs, it is no more of a Man's 
ſelf, than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like Manner 
it will be in Reference to any immaterial Subſtance, which is 
void of that Conſciouſneſs whereby I am my ſelf to my ſelf: If 
there be any part of its Exiſtence, which I cannot upon Recol- 
lection join with that preſent Conſciouſneſs whereby I 'am now 
my ſelf, it is in that part of its Exiſtence no more my /elf, than 
any [other immaterial Being. For whatſoever any Subſtance 
has thought or done, which I cannot recolle&, and by my Con- 
ſciouſneſs make my own Thought and Action, it will no more be- 
long to me, whether a Part of me thought or did it, than if it had 
=_ thought or done by any other immaterial Being any where 
Exiſting. | | | x i 
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| S. 25. I agree the more probable Opinion is, that this Con- 
| ſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the Affection of one individual im- 
eri Subſtancge. 8 8 
But let Men, according to their divers Hypotheſes, reſolve of 
| that as they pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of 
[| Happineſs or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that 
|| Is himſelf that he is concerned for, and would have happy; that 
this Self has exiſted in a continued Duration more than one In- 
I| =tant, and therefore 'tis poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, 
| Months and Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be 

ſet to its Duration ; and may be the ſame Self by the ſame 
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|| Conſciouſneſs, continued on for the future. And thus, by this 
| Conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame Self which did 
ſuch or ſuch an Action ſome Years ſince, by which he comes 
co be happy or miſerable now. In all which Account of Ss 
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che fame numerical Subſtance is not conſidered as making the 
ſame Self. But the ſame continued Conſciouſneſs, in which ſe- 
veral Subſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated 
from it, which, whilſt they continued in a vital Union with 
that, wherein this Conſciouſneſs then reſided, made a Part of 
that ſame Self. Thus any Part of our Bodies vitally united to 
that which is conſcious in us, makes a Part of our Sve But 
upon Separation from the vital Union, by which that Conſci- 
ouſneſs is communicated, that which a Moment fince was part 
of our Selves, is now no more ſo, than a Part of another Man's 
Self is a Part of me; and *tis not impoſſible, but in a little time 
may become a real Part of another Perſon. And ſo we have 
the ſame numerical Subſtance become a Part of two different 
Perſons; and the ſame Perſon preſerved under the Change of 
various Subſtances. Could we ſuppoſe any Spirit wholly ſtripp'd 
of all its Memory or Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions, as we find 
our Minds always are of a great Part of ours, 'and ſometimes 
of them all, the Union or Separation of ſuch a ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance would make no Variation of perſonal Identity, any more 
than that of any Particle of Matter does. Any Subftance vitally 
united to the preſent thinking Being, is a Part of that very ſame 
Self which now is: Any thing united to it by a Conſciouſneſs 
of former Actions, makes alſo a Part of the ſame Self, which is 
the ſame both then and now. SO 
S. 26, Perſon, as I take it, is the Name for this Perſon, a 
Self. Where-ever a Man finds what he calls Him- For anſick 
ſelf, there I think another may ſay is the ſame Per- Term. 


ſon, It is a Forenſick Term appropriating Aﬀti- _ 


ons and their Merit; and ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents 
capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery. This Perſona- 
lity extends it ſe/f beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is paſt, only 
by Conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and accoun- 
table, owns and imputes to it ſelf paſt Actions, juſt upon the 
ſame Ground, and for the ſame Reaſon that it does the preſent. 
All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs, the unavoid- 
u of Conſciouſneſs, that which is conſcious of 
Pleaſure and Pains, deſiring that that Self that is conſcious, ſhould 
be happy. And therefore whatever paſt Actions it cannot recon- 
cile, or appropriate to that ng Self by Conſciouſneſs, it can 
be no more concerned in, than if they had never been done: 
And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, z. e. Reward or Puniſhment, 
on the Account of any ſuch Action, is all one, as to be made 
happy or miſerable in its firſt Being, without any Demerit at 
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all. For ſuppoſing a Man puniſh'd now for what he had done 


in another Life, whereof he could be made to have no Conſciouſ- 
neſs at all, what Difference is there between that Puniſhment, 


and being created miſerable ? And therefore conformable to this, 


the Apoſtle tells us, that at the Great Day, when every one ſhall 
receive according to his Doings, the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid 
open. The Sentence ſhall be juſtified by theConſciouſneſs all Perſons 
ſhall have, that they themſelves, in what Bodies ſoever they ap- 


| pear, or what Subſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, 
are the ſame that committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſh- 


ment for them. | | 
S. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 


| Subject, made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome 


Readers, and poſſibly they are ſo in themſelves. But yet, I 
think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we are 
in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and which 
we look on as our Selves. Did we know what it was, or how 
it was tied to a certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spirits ; or 


whether it conld, or could not perform its Operations of Think- 


ing and Memory out of a Body organized as ours is ; and whe- 


ther it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall ever be u- 


nited to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Conſtitution of 
whoſe Organs its Memory ſhonld depend, we might ſee the Ab- 
ſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions I have made. But taking, 
as we ordinarily now do Ein the Dark concerning theſe Matters) 


the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, independent 


from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from the 
Nature of Things be no Abſurdity at all, to ſuppoſe, that the 
ſame Soul may, at different times, be united to different Bodies, 
and with them make up, for that time, one Man : As well as 
we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body Yeſterday, ſhould be a Part 
of a Man's Body to Morrow, and in that Union make a vital 


Part of Melibæus himſelf, as well as it did of his Ram. 


S. 28, To conclude, whatever Subſtance begins 

The Difficulty to exiſt, it muſt, during its Exiſtence, neceſſarily 
from il Uſe of be the fame : Whatever Compoſitions of Sub- 
Names. ſtances begins to exiſt, during the Union of thoſe 
| Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame : What- 


ſoever Mode begin to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the ſame: 
And fo if the Compoſition be of diſtinct Subſtances, and dit- 


ferent Modes, the fame Rule holds. Whereby it will appear, 


that the Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been about this Mat- 
ter, rather riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any Ob. 


3 {curity 
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ſcurity in Things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpeci- 
fick Idea, to which the Name is applied, if that Idea be ſtea+ 
dily kept to, the Diſtinion of any thing into the ſame, an 
Sony will eaſily be conceived, and there can ariſe no Doubt a+ 

ut it. 


5. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the Continued 
Ideas of a Man, tis eafie to know what is the ſame Exiſtence 
Man, viz, the ſame Spirit, whether ſeparate or in _ Identi. 

7. 


a Body, will be the ſame Man. Suppoling a ra- 
tional Spirit vitally united to a Body of a certain 1 | 
Conformation of Parts to make a Man, whilſt that rational Spi- 
rit, with that vital Conformation of Parts, though continued in 
a fleeting ſucceſſive Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. But 
if to any one the Idea of a Man be but the vital Union of Parts 
in a certain Shape; as long as that vital Union and Shape remains, 
in a Concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continued Suc- 
ceſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be the ſame Man. For 
whatever be the Compoſition, whereof the complex Idea is made, 
whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular thing under anyDeno- 
mination, the ſame Exiſtence continued, preſerves it the ſame in- 
dividual under the ſame Denomination. * C HAP. 


9 „„ 


* The Doctrine of Identity and Diverſity, contained in this Chapter, the 
Biſhop of FWorceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of the 
Chriſtian Faith, concerning the Reſurrection of the Dead. His Way of ar- 
guing from it, is this: He ſays, The Reaſon of believing the Reſurretion 
of the ſame Body upon Mr. Lock Grounds, is from the Idea of Identity. 
To which our Author F anſwers: Give me leave, my Lord, | 
to ſay, that the Reaſon of believing any Article of the Chri- f In bis 3d 
ſtlan Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) to Lecter to the 
me, and upon my Grounds, is its being a part of Divine Biſhop of 
Revelation : Upon this Ground I believed it before I either Worceſter, p- 
writ that Chapter of Identity and Diverſi:y, and before I 165, So. 
erer thought of thoſe Propoſitions which your Lordſhip > 
quotes out of that Chapter, and upon the ſame Ground I believe it ftill ; 
and not from my Idea of Identity. This ſaying of your Lordſhip's therefore, 
being a Propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to'be true, remains 
to be proved. So that your Foundation failing all your large Superſtructure 
built thereon, comes to nothing · | | | 
But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to repre- 
ſent to your Lordſhip, That I thought you undertook to make out, that my 
Not ion of Ideas was inconſiſtent with the Article of the Chriſtian Faith. But 
that which your Lordſhip inſtances in here, is not, that I yet know, an 


Article of the Chriſtian Faich, The Reſurrection of the Dead, I _ 
ge 
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ledge to be an Aiticle of the Chriſtian Faith: But that the ReſurreQron of the 
ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an Article of the 


Chriftian Faith, is what, I confeſs, I do not yet know. 


In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the Articles 
of the Chriſtian Faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to preach the 
Reſurrection of the Dead, and the Reſurrection from the Dead in many 
Places: But I de not remember any Place, where the Reſurre&ion of the 
ſame Body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in the 
Caſe, I do not remember in any Place of the New Teſtament (where the 
general Reſurrection at the laſt Day is ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſſion as the 


KReſurrection of the Body, much lefs of the ſame Body. 


I fay the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day: Becauſe where the Reſur- 
rection of ſom e particular Perſons preſently upon our Saviour's Reſurrection 
is mentioned, the Words are, * The Graves were opened, 

* Mate 27. and many Bodies of Saints, which ſlept, aroſe, and came 
$2, 53. out of the Graves after his Reſurretion, and went into the 
Holy City, and appeared to many : Of which peculiar Way 


of ſpeaking of this Reſurrection, the Paſſage it ſelf gives a Reaſon in theſe 


Words, appeared to many; i- e. thoſe whoſlepr, appeared, ſo as to be known 
to be riſen. But this could not be known, unleſs they brought with them 
the Evidence, that they were thoſe who had been dead, whereof there were 
theſe two Proofs, their Graves were opened, and their Bodies not only gone 


out of them, but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who had known them 


formerly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they had 
been thoſe who had been dead fo long; that all who knew them once alive, 
were now gone, thoſe to whom they appeared might have known them to 
be Men; tut could not have known they were riſen from the Dead, bes 


cauſe they never knew they had been dead. All that by their appearing 


they could have known, was, that they were ſo many living Strangers, of 


whoſe Reſurrection they knew nothing - Twas neceſſary therefore, that 


they fhould come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, &c. appear 


to be the fame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of their 
Acquaintance, whom they appeared to. And it is probable they were ſuch 


as were newly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet difſ-lved and diflipated 3 and 


therefore tis particularly ſaid here, (differently from what is ſaid of the gene- 


ral Reſurrection) that their Bodies aroſe; becauſe they were the ſame that 
were then lying in their Graves, the Moment before they roſe. 

But your Lordſhip engeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Body: And 
let us grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you have 
proved it muſt be the ſame Body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds 


what is inconſiſtent with an Article of Faith, who having never ſeen this 


your Lordſhip's Interpretation of the Scripture, nor your Reaſons for the 


ſame Bod), in your Senſe of ſame Body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not 


underſtanding them, or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what the 
Scripture propoſes te him, viz. That at the laſt Day, the Dead ſhall be 


| _— without determining whether it ſhall be with the very ſame Bodies or 
] no '1 j Fs) "a * 35 = f : : 
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0 Ilentit) and Diverſity. * 301 
I know Four Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular Interpreta- 


tions of Scripture, into Articles of Faith ; and if you do not, he that believes 
the Dead ſhall be raiſed, believes that Article of Faith, which the Scripture 


propoſes : And cannot be accuſed of holding any thing inconſiſtent with it, 


if it ſhould happen, that what he holds is :ncon/iſtent with another Pro 
ſition, viz. That the Dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, in 4 
Lordſhip's Senſe, which I do not find propoſed in Holy Writ as an Article of 
Faith» | n 
But your Lordſhip argues; it muſt be the ſame Body; which, as you ex- 
plain ſame Body, f is not the ſame individual Particles of | 
Matter. which were united at the Point of Death. Nor 1 P. 345 35» 
the ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sinner had at the © | 
time of the Commiſſion of his Sins. But that it muſt be the ſame material 
Subſtance which was vitally united to the Soul here; i. e. as J underſtand it, 


the ſame individual Particles of Matter, which were, ſome time or other du- 


ring his Life here, vitally united to his Soul. 


our firſt Argument to prove, that ze muſt be the ſame Body in this Senſe 


of the ſame Body, is taken * from theſe Words of our Sa- 


| viour. Al that are in the Graves, ſhall hear his Voice, * P. 37. 


and ſhall come forth. + From whence your Lordfhip ar- 

gues, That theſe Words, al that are in their Graves, re- John 3. 
lite to no other Subſtance, than what was united to the 28, 29, 

Soul in Life; becauſe a different Subſtance cannot be ſaid N 

to be in the Graves, and to come out of them. Which Words of your Lord- 
ſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove, that the Soul too is lodg'd in the 
Grave, and raiſed out of it at the laſt Day, For your Lordſhip ſays, Can 
a different Subſtance be ſaid to be in their Graves, and come out of them ? 
So that according to this Interpretation of theſe Words of our Saviour; No 
other Subſtance being raiſed, but what hear his Voice; and ub other Sub-. 
ſtance hearing this Voice, but what being called, comes out of the Grave; 
and no other Subſtance coming out of the Grave, but what was in the Grave, 
any one muſt conclude, that the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make 
no part of the Perſon that is raiſed, unleſ, as your Lord- 

ſhip argues againſt me, * ou can make it out, that a Sub- * P. 37. 
ſtance which never was in the Grave, may come out of it, ” 

or that the Soul is no Subſtance. 

But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, another thing that will make 
any one donbt, whether this your Interpretation of our Saviour's Words be 
neceſſary to be received as their true Senſe, is, That it will 
not be very eaſily reconciled to your ſaying, F you do not f P. 34. 
mean by the ſame Bady, The ſame individual Particles 
which were united at the Point of Death. And yet by this Interpretation 
of our Saviour's Words, you can mean no other Particles, but ſuch as were 
united at the Point of Death; becauſe you mean no other Subſtance, but 
what comes out of the Grave; and no Subſtance, no Particle come out, you 
ſay, but what were in the Grave; and I think your Lordſhip will, not fay, 
that the Particles that were ſeparate from the Body by Perſpiration, before 
the Point of Death, were laid up in the Grave, But 


- 
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Of Identity and Diverſity, 
But your Lordſhip, I find, has an anſwer to this, * »;z: 
* P. 37- Mat by comparing this with other Places, you find that the 
| Words, Cof our Saviour above quoted] are to be underſtood 
of the Subſt ance of the Body, to which the Soul mas united, and not to (I ſup- 
poſe your Lordſhip writ of ) thoſe individual Particles, i. e. thoſe indivi. 
dual Particles that are in the Grave at the Reſurrection For ſo they muſt be 
read to make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the Purpoſe of your Anſwer 
here: And then methinks this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's Words given by your 
Lordſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe which you have given of them above, 
where Rom thoſe Words you preſs the Beliet of the Reſurrection of the ſame 
Body, by this ſtrong Argument, that a Subſtance could not, upon bearing 
the Voice of Chriſt, come out of the Grave, which was never in the Grave, 
There (as far as I can underſtood your Werds) your Lordſhip argues that our 
Saviour's Words muſt be underſtood of the Particles in the Grave, unleſs, as 
your Lordſhip ſays, one can make it out, that a Subſtance which never wa; 
in the Grave, may come out of it. And here your Lordſhip expreſly ſays, That 
our Saviour a Fords are to be underſtood of the Subſtance of that Body, to 
which ebe Soul was | at any time] united, and not to thoſe individual Parti. 
cles that e in the Grave. Which put together, ſeems to me to ſay, That our 
Spwiour's Words. are to be underſtood of thoſe Particles only that are in the 
Grave, and not of thoſe Particles only which are in the Grave, but of other: 
alſo, which have at any time been vit ally united to the Soul, but never were in 
the Grave. 
The next Text your Lordſhip brings to make the Reſurrection of the ſame 
Body, in your Senſe, an Article of Faith, are theſe Words 
F 2 Cor, 5. af St. Paul; For we muſt all appear before the Fug: 
10. | ment · Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the thing! 
done in his Body, according to that he hath done, whether 
+ P. 38. it be good or bad. To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins + this 
Queſtion : Can theſe Words be underſtood of any other ma- 
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terial Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe t hingy were dene? Anſw. A 


Man may ſuſpend his determining the Meanipg of the Apoſtle to be, that 
Sinner ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very ſams Body wherein he committed 
them: Becauſe St. Paul does not ſay he ſhall have the very ſame Body, when 
he ſuffers, that he had when he ſian d. The Apoſtle ſays indeed, done in 
his Body. The Body he had, and did things in at Five or Fifteen, was no 
doubt his Body, as much as that, which be did things on at Fifty was bi. 
Body, though bis Body were not the very ſame Body at thoſe different 
Ages: And ſo will the Body, which he ſhall have after the ReſurreRion, 
be his Bady, though it be not the very ſame with that, which he had at Five, 


or Fifteen, or Fifty. He that at Threeſcore is broke in the Wheel, for i 
Murder be committed at Twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in 61, Body, 


though the Body he has, i. e. bzs Body at Threeſcore be not the ſame, 5. e. 
made up of the ſame individual Particles of Matter, that that Body was, 


which he had forty Years before. When your Lordſhip has reſolved with 
your (elf, what that ſame immutable be is, which at the laſt judgment ſhall 


receive the things done in his Body, your Lordſhip will cafily ſee, 3 
= ad | od 
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Body he had when an Embryo in the Womb, when a Child playing in 
Coats, when a Man marrying a Wife, and when Bed-rid dying of a Con- 
ſumption, and at laſt, which he ſhall have after the Reſurrection, are each 
of them hi Body, though neither of them be the ſame Body, the one with 
the other. BY 5: 54 
But farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe Words be underſtood 
of any other material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe things were 
done? I anſiver, Theſe Words of St. Paul may be underſtood of another ma- 
terial Subſtance, than that Body in which theſe things were done, becauſe 
your Lordſhip teaches me, and gives me a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to underſtand 
them. Your Lordſhip ſays, * That you do not [ay the ſame 
Particles of Matter, which the Sinner had at the very time * P. 34. 
of the Commiſſion of his Sins, ſhall be raiſed at the laſi Day. 
Ard your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for it: f For then a FP. 35. 
long Sinner muſt bavg a vaſt Body, conſidering the conti- 
nual ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration. Now, my Lord, if the Apoſtle's 
Words, as your Lordſhip would argue, cannot be underſtood of any other 
material Subſtance, but that Body, in which theſe things were done; and 
no Body upon the Removal or Change of ſome of the Particles, that at any 
time makes it up, is the ſame material Subſtance, or the ſame Body; it 
will, I think, thence follow, that either the Sinner muſt have all the ſame 
individual Particles vitally united to his Soul, when he is raiſed, that he had 
vitally united to his Soul, when he finn'd : Or elſe St. Paul's Words here 
cannot be underſtood to mean the ſam? Body in which the things were done. 
For if there were other Particles of Matter in the Body, wherein the thing 
was done, than in that which is raiſed, that which 1s raiſed cannot be the 
ſame Body in which they were done: Unleſs that alone, which has juſt all the 
ſame individual Particles when any Action is done, being the ſame Body 
wherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame individual Particles 
wherein that Action was done, Can be the ſanie Body wherein it was done, 
which is in Effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to be the fame, and 
ſometimes not the ſame. | | 
Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame Body to have not all ; 
but no other Particles of Matter, but fuch as were ſometime or other vi- 
tally united to the Soul before: But ſuch a Body, made up of part of the 
Particles ſometime or other vitally united to the Soul, is no more the ſame 
Body wherein the Act ions were done in the diſtant parts of the long Sinners 
Life, than that is the ſame Body in which a quarter, or half, or three quar- 
ters, of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. For Example, 
A Sinner has acted here in his Body an Hundred Years ; he 1s raiſed at the 
laſt Day, but with what Body? The ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he acted 
in, becauſe St. Paul ſays, he muſt receive the things done in his Body: 
What therefore muſt his Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt 
of all the Particles of Matter that have ever been vitally united to his Soul ? 
For they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made up hx Body : 
wherein he did cbeſe things: No, ſays your Lordſhip, * * P. 35. 
that would make his Body too vaſt ; it ſuffices to make the p 
| | lame 
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fame Body in which the things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the 


Particles, and ro other but ſuch as were ſometime during his Life, vitally 
united to his Soul. But, according to this Account, his Body at the Reſur- 
rectien, being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit it, near the fame Size it 
was in ſome part of his Life, it will be no more the ſame Body in which the 
things were done in the diſtant Parts of his Life, than that is the ſame 
Body, in which half, or three quarters, or more of the individual Matter 
that made it then up, is now wanting · For Example, Let hx Body at 56 
Years old conſiſt of a Million of Parts; fire hundred thouſand at leaſt of 
thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which made up his Body at 10 Years, 
and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical Particles, that made up 
his Body at 30, or any other Seaſon of bis Life; or to gather them promite 
cuouſly out of thoſe which at different times have ſucceſſirely been vitally 
united to his Soul, they will no more make the ſame Body, which was his; 
| wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than that is the ſame Body, which 
has but balf the ſame Particles: And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument 
here for the ſame Body, is, becauſe St. Paul fays it muſt be h Body in 
which theſe things were done; which it could not be, F any other Sub. 
Nance were joined to it, 1. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up 
the Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul, when the Action was 


done. | - 
Again, your Lordſhip ſays, * That you ds hot ſay the 
* P. 34 ame individual Particles | ſhall make up the Body at the 
* Reſurrection] which were united at the Point of Death, 
for there muſt be a great Alteration in them of a lingering Diſeaſe, as if a 
fat Man falls into a Conſumption. Becauſe, this likely, your Lordſhip 
thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered Body, would be too 
few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, ftrong, vigorous, well ſiz'd Body, as 
it has pleaſed your Lordſhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men at 
the Reſurrection ; and therefore ſome ſtall Portion of the Particles formerly 
united vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re- aſſumed to make up his Body 
to the Bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient; but the greateſt part of 
them ſhall be left out to avoid the making his Body more vaſt than your 
Lordſhip thinks will be fit, as appears by theſe your Lord: 
P. 33. ſhip's Words immediately following, vi. 1 That you do not 
ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner had at the very time of 
Commiſſion of his Sing; for then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body. 
But then, pray, my Lord, what muſt an Embryo do, who dying within 
a few Hours after his Body was vitally united to his Seul, has no Particles 
of Matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his Body 
of that Size and Proportion which your Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies 
at the Reſurcection ? Or muſt we believe he ſhall remain content with that 
ſmall Pittance of Matter, and that yet imperfect Body to Eternity, becauſe 
It is an Article of Faith to believe the Nſurrection of the very ſame Body? 
| i. e. made up of only ſuch Particles as have been vitallj 
P. 43. united to the Soul. For if it be fo, as your Lordfhip ſays, * 
c 
| wil 
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will follow, That the Body of an Embryo dying in the Womb, may be very 
little, not the thouſandth Part of any ordinary Man. For fince from the 
firſt Conception and Beginning of Formation it has Life, and Life is tbe 
Re/ult of the Union of the Soul with the Body; an Embryo, that ſhall die 


either by the untimely Death of the Mother, or by any other Accident 


preſently after it has Life, muſt, accord ing to your Lordſhip's Doctrine, re- 
main a Man not an Inch long to Eternity; becauſe there are not Particles 
of Matter, formerly united to his Soul, to make him bigger; and no other 
can be made Uſe of to that Purpoſe: Though what greater Congruity the 
Soul hath with any Particles of Matter, which were once vitally united 
to it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath with Particles of Matter, 
which it was never united to, would be hard to determine, if that ſhould 
be demanded. 


By theſe, and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may Jay what . 


Service they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, who raiſe Queſtions; 
and make Articles of Faith about the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, where 
the Scripture ſays nothing of the ſame Body; or if it does . 
it is with no (mall Reprimand * to thoſe who make fach * 1 Cor. 15. 
an Enquiry. But ſome Men will ſay, How are the Dead 35, &c. 
naiſed up? And with what Body do they come? Thou Fool, „ 
that which thou ſoweſt, is not quickned, except it die. And that which thou 
ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, it may 
chance of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain. But God giveth it 4 Body as it 
bath pleaſed bim. Words I hould think ſufficient to deter us from deter- 
mining any thing for or againft the ſame Body being raiſed at the laſt Day. 
It ſuffices, that all the Dead ſhall be raiſed, and every one appear and an- 
ſwer for the things done in this Life, and receive according to the things be 
bath done in his Body, whether Good or Bad. He that believes this, and 
has ſaid nothing inconſiſtent herewith, I preſume may, and muſt be acquite 
ted from being guilty of any thing inconſiſt ent with the Article of the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead. ated | „„ | 
But your Lordſhip, to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be an 
Article of Faith, farther asks, F How could it be ſaid; if any = 
other Subſtance be joined to the Soul at the Reſürrection, a P. 38. 
it. Body, that they were the things done in or by the Body? 3 
Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a Man at an hundred Years old, that bath 
then another Subſtance joined to bis Soul, than he had at twenty, that the 
Murder or Drugkenneſs be was guilty of at twenty, were things done in the 
Body: How by the Body comes in here, I do not fee. | „„ 
Lour Lordſhip adds, And St. Paul's Diſpute about the Manner of raiſing 
the Body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no Neceſſity of the ſame Bodi. 
Anſw. When I underftand what Argument there is ig theſe Words to prove 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, without the Mixture of one new Atem 
of Matter, I ſhall know what to ſay to it. In the mean time this I ander- 
ſtand, That St. Paul would have put as ſhort an End to all Diſputer about 
this Matter; if he had ſaid, That chere was a Neceſſity of the ſame Body, os 


a This 


fit it ſtould be the / ame Body: 
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| Z The next Tex! of Scripture you bring for the ſame Body, 
* 2 Cor. 15. is, * If thire be no Refurrefion of the Dead, then is not 
16. Cbriſt raiſed. From which your Lerdſhip argues, 4 Ie 
TP. 38 ſeems then other Bodies are to be raiſed as his was. I grant 
Wap" > other Dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriſt v; for elle his 
 Reſurrecticn would be of no Uſe to Mankind. But I do not fee how it 
follows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Body, as Chriſt was raiſed 
with the ſame Body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe Words annexed; And 
can there be any Doubt, whether his Body was the ſame material Subſtance 
pbich was united to his Soul before? I anſwer, None at all; nor that it 
had juſt the ſame diftinguiſh'd Lineaments and Marks, yea, and the ſame 


Wound: that it had at the time of bi: Death. If therefore your Lordſhip 


will argue fiom other Bodies being raiſed as his was, That they muſt keep 
« Proportic n with his in Sameneſs ; then we muſt believe, that every Man ſhall 
bz raiſcd with the ſame Lineaments and other Notes of Diſtirction he had 
at the time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet open, if he had any, 
becauſe our Savieur was raiſed, vh ch, ſeems to me ſcarce 
* P. 34. reconcileable with what your Lordſhip ſays, * of a fat Man 

| falling into a Conſumption, and dying. | 
But whether it will conſiſt or not with your Lordſhip's Meanir g in that 
Place, this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be better proved, m_ 
That our Bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juft as our Saviour's was: Becauſe 
St. Paul ſays, If there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, then is not Chriſt 
riſen. For it may be a good Conſequence Chriſt is riſen, annd therefore there 
ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead; and yet this may not be a good Conſe- 
quence, Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame Body he had at his Death, therefore 
all Men ſhall be raifed with the ſame Body they had at their Death, contrary 
fo what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Man dying of a Conſumpt ion. 
But the Caſe I think far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be raifed at 

the laſt Day. | N 

1. H Body ſaw not Corruftion, and therefore to give him another Body, 
new molded, mixed with other Particles, which were not contained in it as 
it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to deftroy 
his Body to frame bim a new one without any need. But wby with the remain- 
ing Particles of a Man's Body long fince diflolved and molder'd into Duſt and 
Atoms, (whereof poſſibly a great Part may have undergone Variety of 
Changes, and entred into other Concretions even in the Bodies of other Men) 
other new Particles of Matter mixed with them, may not ſerve to make hrs 
Body again, as well as the Mixture of new and different Particles of Matter 
with the old, did in the Compaſs of his Life make bzs Body, I think no Rea- 
fon can be given? 


This may ſerve toſhew, why though the Materials of our Saviour's Body 
were not changed at his Reſurrection; yet it does not follow, but that the 
Body of a Man dead and rotten in bis Grave, or burnt, may at the laft Day 
have ſeveral new Particles in it, and that without any Incor.venierce : Since 
Whatever Matter is vitally united to his Soul, is by Body, as much as is that 
-Whicl was united to it when he was born, or ia any other Pait of his Life. 'Y 
| YT X ; | 2 
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2. In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and Lineaments of our Sa- 
viour's Body, even to his Wounds into which doubting Thomas put his Fin- 
gers and his Ha d, were to be kept in the raiſed Body of our Saviour, the 
ſame they were at his Death, to be 4 Conviction to his Diſciples, to whom 


he ſhew'd bimſelf, and who were te be Witneſſcs of his Reſurrection, that 


their Maſter, the very (ame Man, was crucified, dead and buried, and raiſed 
again; and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them after 
he Was riſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaction, that it was really 
he, the ſame. and not another, nor a Spectre or Appari tion of him: Though 
do not think your Lordſhip will thence argus, that becauſe others are to 
be raiſed as he was, therefcre it is neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat 
after his Reſurrection, others at the laſt Day ſhail eat and drink after they 
are raiſed from the Dead, which ſeems to me as good an Argument, as be- 
cauſe his indiſſolred Body was raiſed ont of the Grave, juſt as it there lay 
intire, without the Mixture of any new Particles; therefore the corrupted 
and conſumed Bodies of the Dead at the Reſurrection; ſhall be new fra- 
med only out of thoſe ſcatier'd Particles which were once vitally united to 
their Souls, without the leaſt Mixture of any one fingle Atom of new Matters 
But at the laſt Day, when all Men are raiſed, there will be no need to 
be aſſured of any one particular Man's Reſurrection. 'Tis enough that every 
one ſhall appear before the Judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, 10 receive according to 
what he had done in his former Life; but in what fort of Body te ſhall ap- 


pear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having ſaid nothing, but 


that it ſhall be a ſpiritual Body raiſed in Incorrupt ion, it is not for me to des 
termine. & 

Your Lordſhip aks, f Were they who ſaw our Saviour 1. 
ifter his Reſurraction] Mitneſſes only of ſome material Sub- i f 
ſtance then united to his Soul? In Anſwer, I beg your Lordſhipto confi. 
der, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour was known to he th: fame Man 


(to the Witneſſes that were to ſee him, and teſtifie his Reſurrection) by 


his Soul, that could neither be (zen, nor known to be the ſame ; or by bis 
Body, that could be ſeen, and by the diſcernibie Structure and Marks of it, 
be known to be the ſame ? When your Lordſhip bas reſolved that, all that 
you fay in that Page, will anſwer it ſelf. But hecauſe one Man cannot know 
another to be the ſame, but by the ou: ward viſible Lineaments, and ſenſible 
Marks he has been wont to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, will your Lord- 
ſhip therefore argue, Toat the great Judge, at the laſt Day, who gives to each 
Man, whom he raiſes, his new Body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, 
unleſs he give to every one of them a Body, juft of the lame Figure, Size, 
and Features, and made up of the very ſame individual Particles he had in his 
former Life > Whether ſuch a Way of arguing for the Rſurrection of the 


{ame Body, to be an Article of Faith, contributes much to the ſtrengthening 


the Credibility of the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead, I ſhall leave to 

the Judgment of other, 95 ö 
Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the ſame _ 

Bod), to be an Article of Faitb, your Lordſhip ſays, ® But *® P. 40. 

the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Relatrection of Chrilt yo: meer 8 
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8 as an Argument of the Poſſibility of ours, but of the Cev: 
F x Cor. 15. faint) of it; + becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt fruits; Chriſt 
20, 23. the Firtt- fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at his co- 
ming. Anjw. No doubt the Reſurrection of Cbriſt is a 
Pioof of the Cerearnity of our Reſurrection. But is it therefore a Proof of 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Boay, confifiing of the ſame individual Particles 
which concurr'd to the making up of our Body here, without the Mixture of 
any one other Particle of Matter? T confeſs I fee no ſuch Conſequence. 
| | But your Lordſhip goes on, * St. Paul was aware of the 
* Pp. 40. Objettions in Mens Minds, about the Reſurrection of the 
| Same Body; and it is of great Conſequence as to this Arti- 
ele, ro ſhem upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Man will ſay, How 
are the Dead raiſed up, and with what Body do they come? Firſt he ſt ems, 
That the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonder fully improved by the ordinary 
Providence of Gad, in the Manner of their Vegetation. Anſi, I do not 
perfectly unde ſt nd, what it is for the ſeminal Parts of Plants to be wonder- 
fully improved by the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their 
Vegetation: Or elſe perhaps, I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the 
P. oof of the Rſu rection of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. 
1 | It continues, F They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, or of 
NP. 40, ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a Body, as it hath 
© * pleaſed him, and to every Seed his own Body. Here, ſays 
your Lordſhip, is an Identity of the mater ial Subſtance ſuppoſed. It may 
be lo. But to me a Diverſity of the material Subſtance, i. e. of the 
. component Particles, i here ſuppoſed, or in direct Words 
* V. 37. ſaid. For the Words of St. Paul taken all together, run 
thus, * That which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that Body 
@hich ſhall be, but bare Grain, and fo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet down 
the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the natural Ar- 
gument ſeems to me to ſtand thus. If the Body that is put in the Earth in 
ſowing. is not that Body which ſhall be, then the Body that is put in the 
Grave, i not that, i. e. the ſ.me Body that ſhall be. © 
Zut your Lordſhip proves it to he the ſame Body, by theſe three Greek 
5 Words of the Text, d iche oH, which your Lordſhip interprets 
P. 40. thus, f That proper Body which belongs to it. An(i. Indeed by 
thoſe Grerk Words, 77 iov cpa, whether our Tranſlators have 
rightly render'd them his own Body, or your Lordſhip more rightly, that 
proper Body which belongs to is, I formerly underſtood no more but this, that 
in the Production of Whear, and other Grain from Seed, God continued e- 
very Species diſtinct, ſo that from Grains of Wheat ſown. Root, Stalk, Blade, 
Er and Grains of Wheat were produced, and not thoſe of Barley; and ſo of 
che reſt, which I took to be the Meaning of, to every Seed his own Body. No, 
' fays your Lordſhip, theſe Words prove, That to every Plant of Wheat, and 
to every Grain of Wheat produced in it, is given the proper Body that belongs 
eo it, ñ the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown. Anſw. This, I con- 
feſs, I do not underſtand , becauſe J do not underſtand how one individual 
Grain can be the ſame with twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual Grains; 
far ſach ſomerimes is the Increaſe, - But 
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But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip, _ 1 21 
* Every Seed having that Body in little, which is after- * Fo 4% -; 
Bards ſo much inlarged; and in Grain the Seed is corrup- | 22 
ted before its Germination ; but it hath its proper organical Parts, ic h 
make 1t the ſame Body with that which it grows up to. For although Grain 
be not divided into Lobes, as other Seeds are, yet it bath been found. by the 
moſt accurate Obſervations, that upon ſeparating the Membran es, theſe ſe- 
minal Parts are diſcerned in them; which afterwards grow up to that Bo 
which we call Corn. In which Words I crave leave te obſerve, that your 


Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a Body may be enlarged by the Addition of a hun- 


dred or a thouſand times as much in Bulk as its own Matter, and yet conti- 
nue the ſame Body; which, I confeſs, I cannot underſtan?. 4 | 

But in the next place, if that could be ſo; and that the Plant, in its full 
Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million of times 3s much 
new Matter added to it, as it had when it lay in little concealed in the Grain 
that was ſown, was the very ſame Body : Yet I do not think that your, 
Lordſhip will ſay, that every minute, inſenfible, and inconceivably (mall 
Grain of the. hundred Grains, contained in that little organized ſemlual 
Plant, is every one of them the very ſeme with that Grain which contains 
that whole little ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it. For then 
it will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an hundred, and an hundred 
Oift nct Grains the ſame with one: Which | ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I 
can conceive, that all the Wheat in the World is but one Grain. 

For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here ſpeaks of: 
It is plain he ſpeaks of that which 1. ſown and dies, i. e. the: Grain that 
the Hasbandman takes out of his Barn to ſow in his Field. And of this 
Grain, St. Paul ſays, that it is not that Body that ſhall be. Theſe two, viF- 
That which is ſown, and that Body that ſhall be, are all the Bodies that St. 
Paul here ſpeaks of, to repreſent the Agreement or Difference of Mens Bo- 
dies after the Reſurrection, with thoſe they had before they died: Now, I 
Crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, which of theſe two is that little javitible 
ſeminal Plant, which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of > Does your Lordſhip. 
mean by it the Grain chat is ſown ? But that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks ofs, 
he could not mean this embryonated little Plant, for he could not denote it 
by theſe Words, that which thou ſoweſt, for that he ſays muſt die: But 
this little emb:y-nated Plant, contained in the Seed that is ſown, dies not: 
Qr does your Lordſhip mean by it, the Body t hat (ball be ? But neither by: - 
theſe Words, ebe Body that [hall be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote: 
this inſenſible little embryonated Plant; for that is already in being con- 
tained in the Seed that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of under 
the Name of the Body that ſhall te. And therefore, I confeſs, I cannot 
ſee of what. Uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce here this third Body, 
which St. Paul mentiom nat, and to make that the ſame or not the ſame: - 
with any other, when thoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly 
conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Corn 
grown up to Eur, with neither of which this inſenſible embryonated Plant can 


he the ſame Body, unlcſs an inſeafible Body can be the ſame Body Cale 
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ſenſible Body, and a little Body can be the ſ me Body with one ten Thouſand 
or an hundred Thouſand times as big as it ſelf. So that yet I confeſs I ſee not 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Bouy, proved from theſe Words of St. Paul, to 
be an Article of Faith. : | 
| Your Lordſhip goes on, * /. Paul indeed ſaith, That 
* p. 41. we ſow not that Body that ſhall be; be he ſpeaks not of 
the Identity, but the Perfection of ir. Here my Under- 
fanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtand St. Paul to ſay, That the 
fame Identical ſenſible Grain of Wheat, which was ſown at Seed-time, is the 
very ſame with every Grain of Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang 
from it : Yet ſo I muſt underſtand it, to make it prove, That the ſame 
ſerfible Bady, that is laid in the Grave, ſha!l be the very ſame with {that 
which ſhall be raiſed at the Reſurrection. For Ido not know of any ſe- 
minal Body in little, contained in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or Woman, 
which, as your Lordſhip fays, in Seeds, having its proper Organical Parts, 
ſhall afterwards be exlarged, ard at the Reſurrection grow up into the ſame 
Man. For I never thought of any Seed or ſeminal Parts, either of Plant 
ar Animal ſo wonderfully improved by the Providence of God, whereby the 
ſame Plant or Animal ſhould beget it ſelf ; nor never heard, that it was by 
Divine. Providence? defigned to produce the ſame Individual, but for the 
producing of future and diſtinct Individuals, for the Continuation of the 
ſame Species. | 5 
Your Lordſhip's next Words are, * And although there 
be ſuch a Difference from the Grain it ſelf, when it comes 
* be perfett Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade, and Ear, 
5 that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be 
the ſame Body ; yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical Parts, it u 
At much the ſame, as a Man grown up, 1 the ſame with the Embryo in 
the Womb. Arſw. It does not appear by any thing I can find in the Text, 
That St. Paul here compared the Body, produced with the ſeminal and or- 
antcal Parts, contajned in the Grain it ſprang from, but with the whole 
ſenſible Grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had not then diſcovered the little 
Emb-yo Plant ie the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould hare been revealed to 
N. Paul, (though in the Scripture we fing little Revelation of natural Phi- 
Joſophy) yet an Argument taken from a thing perfectly unknown to the 
Cor int hians. whom be writ to, could be of no manner of Uſe to them; nor- 
ſerve at all either to inſtruct or convince them. But granting that thoſe 
St. Faul writ to, knew it as well as Mr. Lewenhooke 3 yet your Lordſhip 
thereby proves not the raifing of the ſame Body: Your Lordſhip fays it is 
2s much the ſam? | I crave leave to add Body] as a Man \grown up is the 
Jame, (ſame, hat I beſecch your Lordſhip?) with the Embryo in the 
Womb. For that the Body of the Embryo in the Womb, and Body of the 
Man grown up, is the ſame Body, I think no one will ſay ; unleſs he can 
perſwade himſeif, that a Body that is not the hundredth part of another, is 
the fame with that other, which I think no one will do, till having renounced 
this dangerous way by Ideas of Thinking and Reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, 
that a part and the whole are the ſame. -© © © 


p. 41. 
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Your Lordſhip goes on, * And although many Arguments N 
may be uſed to prove, that a Man is not the ſame, becauſe ＋ P. 41. 


Lie, which depends upon the Courſe of the Blood. and tle | 
bt! States; yet 


manner of Reſpiration, and Nutrition, is fo different in 


that Man would be thong hit ridiculous that ſhould ſeriouſly afjurm, That e 


was not the ſame Man. And your Lordſhip ſays, Igrane thar the Variation 
of great Parcels of Matter in Plants, alters not the Identity: And that 
the Organization of the Parti in one coherent B:dy, partaking of one com- 
mon Life, makes the Identity of a Plant. A ſw. My Lord, I think the 


veſtion is not about the ſame Man, but the ſame Bid). 
Qu a ſame Man, bu ſe / + Edoy B. 2. 


For tho'I do fay, (ſome what differently from what your 
Lordſhip ſets down as my Words here,) © That that which as C. 27+ 5 4. 


© ſuch an Organiz tion, as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nou- 


© riſhment, fo as to continue and frame the Wood, Bark and Leaves, Me. of 
* a Plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable Life, continues to be th? ſame Plant, 
* as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, though that Life be communicated 
to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to the living P ant. Ye: I do 
not remember, that I any where ſay, That a Plant, which was orice no bigs 

er than an Oaten Straw, and afterwards grows (o be above a Fathom about, 


is the ſame Body, though it be ſtill the ſame Plante, 5 
The well known Tree in Epping · Foteſt, called the Kg - Oak. which, 


from not weighing an Oance at firſt, grew to bave many Tuns of Tunber | 


in it, was all along the ſ. me Oak, the very ſame Plant; but no Body x 
think, will ſay it was the [ame Body when it weighed a Tun, as it was when 
it weighed but an Ounce, unleſs he has a mind to ſignalze himſelf by ſay- 
ing, That that is the ſame Body, which has a thouſand Particles of different 
Matter in it, for one Particle that is the ſame ; which is no better than to lay, 


That a thouſand different Particles are but one and the ſame Particle, ana 
one and the ſame Particle is a thouſand different Particics 3 a thouſand times 


a greater Abſurdity, than to ſay half is the whole, or the whole is the ſame 


with the half; which will be improved ten Thouſand times yet farther, if a 


Man ſhall ſay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems to me to argue here,) That that 
great Oak is the very ſame Body with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe 


there was in that Acorn an Oak in little, which was afterwards (as your 


Lordſhip expreiſes it) ſo much enlarged, as to make that mighty Tree. For 
this Embryo, if I may fo Call it, or Oak in little, being not the bundredth, 
or perhaps the thouſandth part of the Acorn, and the Acorn being not the 
thouſandth part gof the grown Ok, twill be very extraordinary to prove 
the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the ſame Body, by a way whereia it can- 


not be pretended, that above one Particle of an hundred Thouſand, or a 


Million, is the ſame in the ene Body, that it was in the other. From which 
way of Reaſoning, it will follow that a Nuzſe and her Sucking Child have 
the ſame Body; and be paſt doubt, that a Mother and her Infant have the 
ſame Body. But this is a way of Certainty found out to eſtabliſh the Arti- 
cles of Faith, and to overturn the new Method of Certainty that your Lord- 
ſhip ſays I have ſtarted, which is apt to leave Mens Minds more douviful 


than before. | 8 


N 5 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
And now I defire your Lordſhip to confider of what Uſe it is to yon in 
the preſent Cafe, to quote out of my Eſſay tt eſe Words, © That partaking 
c of o e common Life, mzkes the Iden ity of a Plant, firce the Queſtion ig 
rot about the Identity of a Plant, but about the Identity of a Body. It 
being a very different thing to be the ſame Plant, and to be the ſame Boa). 
For that which makes the ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body 3 the 
one being the partaking in the ſame continued vegetable Life, the other 
the conſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefcre 
| | your Lordſhip's Tafererce from my Words above quoted, 
P. 42. in theſe which you ſubjoin, * ſeems to me a very ſtrange 
one, viz. So that in things capable of any ſort of Life, 
the Identity is conſiſtent with a continued Suc-eſſion of Parts; and fo the 
Feat grown up, is the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſomn. For [ 
believe, if my Words, from which you infer, and ſo the Wheat grown up 
# the (:m: Body wich the Grain that was ſown, were put into a Syllogiſm, 
this would hardly be brought to be the Concluſion. | „ 
But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſe quence upon Conſequence, though 
T have not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee the Connexion, till you 
bring it to the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. The Con- 
P. 41. nection of your Lordſhip's Words, F are as followeth ; And 
| FA thus the Alteration of the parts of the Body at the Reſurre- 
Sion, n conſiſtent with its Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame ; 
and thy ; areal Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs. 
Prom whence it follows, that to make the ſ me Body, no more is requir d, 
but reflorirg Life to the organical Parts of it. If the Queſtion were about 
raifing the ſame Plant, I do not fay but there might be ſome Appezrance 
for makirg ſuch Inference from my Words as this, Nhence it follows, that 
t make the ſame Plant, no more is required, but reſtore Life to the erga- 
nized Part of it. But this Deduction, wherein from thoſe Words of mane 
that ſpeak only of the Identity of a Plant, your Lordſhip infers, there is no 
= more required to make the ſame Body, than to make the ſame Plant, being 
do ſubtiſe for me, I leave to my Reader to find out. F 
n Your Lordſhip goes on, and ſays, * That I grant like- 
EP. 42» rife, © That the Identity of the ſame Man conſiſts in 8 
| | Participation of the ſame continued IL fe, by conſtantly 
+ fleeting Particles of Matter in Succtſſion, vitally united to the ſame orga- 
nized Body. Anſw. I ſpeak in theſe Words of the Identity of the ſame Man, 
and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes; fo chat there is no Difficulty 
of the Sameneſs of the Body. But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not take 
theſe two Sonnds, Man and Body, to fiand fir the ſame thing; nor the 
Identity of the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the Body. 7 
But let us re:d out your Lordſhip's Words, So that 
1 P. 42. there is no Difficulty as to the' Sameneſi of the Body, if Life 
were continue; and if by Divine Power, Life be reſtored 
to that material Subſtance which was before united by a Re-union of the Soul 
to it, there ir no Reafon to deny the Identity of the Body. Not from the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of the Soul, but from that Life which is the Reſult of the Union of 
the Soul and Bod x. 25 If 
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If I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Words, from the Paſ- | 
ſages above quoted out of my Book, argue, that from thoſe Words of mine 
it wil follow, That it is or may be the — Body that is raiſed at the Reſur- 
rection. If ſo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has then proved, That my Book 
is not ir conſiſtent with, but conformable to this Article of the Reſurre&;on 
of the ſame Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an 
Article of Fai:h : For though I de by no means deny, that the ſame Bodies 
ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, yet I ſee nothing your Lordſhip has faid to 
prove it to be an Article of Faith. 

But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, and ſays,, * P. 43. 
But St. Paul ſtill ſuppoſes, that it muſt be that material 

Subſt arice to which the Soul was before united. For, ſaith he, it is ſown 
in Corruption, it is raiſed in Incorruption: It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is 
raſed in Glory: It is fown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is fown 
a Natural Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body. Can ſuch a material Subſtance 
which was never united to the Body, be ſaid to be (own in Corruption, and 
Weakneſs, and Diſnonour? Either rherefore he muſt [peak of the ſame Body, 
or his Meaning cannot be comprehended. I anſwer, Can ſuch a material 
Subſtance which was never laid in the Grave, be ſaid to be 

ſown, & c? For your Lordſhip ſays, F Tou do not ſay the TP. 34. 
ſame individual Particles, which were united at the point 

of Death, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid 
in the Grave, but ſuch as are united at the point of Death, either there · 
fore your Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body different from that which was 
y_ * ſhall be raiſed, or e/ſe your Meaning, I think, cannot be com · 
re hended. | 

; But whatever be your Meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be St. Paul's 
Meaning, That the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed which was E. 
ſown, in theſe following Words, + For what does all this + P. 43. 
relate to a conſcious Principle? Anſiv. The Scripture being 2 we 
expreſs, That the ſame Perſons ſhould be raiſed and appear before the Judge 
ment. Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive according to what he bad 
done in his Body; it was very well ſuited to common Apprehenſions, (which 
refined not about Particles that had been vitally united to the Soul) to 
ſpeak of the Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as 
he would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being hu Body both before 
and after the Reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks to bx Body as the 
fame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical Senſe, as your Lordihip ſpeaks, it 
be not the very ſame. Thus it is no Impropriety of Speech to ſay, This 
Body of mine, which was formerly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſt- 
ed, though in ſuch a Senſe as you are ſpeaking in here, it be not the ſame 
Body. Revelation declares nothing any where concerning the ſame Body, in 
your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, whith appears not to have been 
then thought of, The Apoſtle directly propoſes nothing for or againſt the 


ſame Body, as neceſſary to be believed: That which he is plain and di- 


tect in, is oppoſing and condemning ſuch curious Queſtions about the 
Body, which could ſerve only ta perplex, net to confirm what was mats 
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and neceſſary for them to believe, vi. a Day of Judgment and Retributios 
to Men in a future State, and therefore cis no wonder that mentioning their 


Bodies he ſhould uſe a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar Notions, from which 
it would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for the determming of this 


Queſtion (eſpecially aginft Expreſſions in the ſame Diſcourſe that plainly 


incline to the other fide) in a Matter which as it appears, the Apoſtle thought 
not neceſſary to determine; and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratitie 


ny ones Curioſity in. | 


But your Lordſhip ſays, F The Apoſtle [peaks plainly 

TP. 43. of that Body which was once quickened, and afterwards 

| Falls to Corruption, and is to E reſtor d with more noble 
Qualities, I wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the Words of St. Paul, where- 
in be ſpeaks plainly of that numerical Body that was once quickened, they 
would preſently decide this Queſtion. But your Lordſhip proves it by theſe 
following Words of St. Paul: But this Corrupt ion muſt put on Inco: ruption, 
and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality 3 to which your Lordſhip adds, 
That you do not ſee bow he could more expreſly :ffirm the Identity of this cor- 
ruptible Body, with that after the Reſurrection. How expreſly it is affirm- 


ed by the Apoſtle, ſhall be conſider d by and bye. In the mean time it is paſt 


doubt, that your Lordſhip beſt knows what you do or do nor ſee. But this 
I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any where in this Chapter (where 
there are ſo many Occaſions for it, if it had been neceſſary to have been 


| | believed) but ſaid in expreſs Words, that the ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed, 


every one elſe, who thinks of it, will ſee he had more expreſly afprmed the 

Identity of the Bodies which Men now have, with thoſe they ſhal! have after 

the Reſurrection. | E 5 

EI The remainder of your Lordſhip's Period, “ is; And 

. 44: that without any reſpett to the Principle of Selfconſoiouſ- 
1 neſs» Anſw. Theſe Words, 1 doubt not, have ſome Mean- 


ing, but I muſt own, I know not what; either towards the Proof of the 


Reſurre&ion of the ſame Body, or to ſhew, that any thing I have ſaid con- 
cerning Se{f-conſezouſneſ;, is inconſiſtent: For I do not remember that I 
— any where ſaid, That the Identity of Body conſiſted in Self-conſciouſ- 
Be /. | me 
. From your preceding Word:, your Lordſhip coneludes 
T P. 44. thus. | And ſo if the Scripture be the ſole Foundation of 
8 our Faith, this is an Article of it. My Lord, to make 
the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive, the Words muſt run 
thus. And fo if the Scripture and your Lordſhip's Interpretation of it, be 
tbe ſole Foundation of our Faith, the Reſurrection of the fame Body is an 
Article of it. For with Submiſſion, your Lordſhip has neither produced 


expreſs Words of Scripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of 


any of thoſe Words of Scripture which you have produced for it, that 4 
Man who reads and fincerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, can- 
not but find bimſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly that the ſame Bodies of 


the Dead, in your Lordfhip's Senſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that the Dead ſal 


be raiſed. And I ciare leare-to give your -Lordſhip this one Reaſon for 15 
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He who reads with Attention this Diſcourſe of St. Paul, PN, 
»* where he diſcourſe; of the Reſurrection, will fee, that he * x Cor. 15. 
plainly diſtinguiſhes between the Dead that ſhall be raiſed, | | 
and:tbe Bodies of the Dead For it is ven, males, du, F V. 15. 22. 


are the Nominative Caſes to t iyGieov)ar, Coommiontiat, . 23,39, 32, 33 


25% d ον,², all along, and not cwpud]e Bodies, which 52. 
one may with Reaſon think would ſome where or other hare 


that the very fame Bodies ſhould be raiſed. The ſame manner of ſpeak» 
ing the Spirit of God. obſerves all through the New Teſta- 


ment, where it is ſaid, + raiſe the Dead, quicken or make # Matt. 22. 
alive the Dead, the Reſurrection of the Dead. Nay, theſe 


31, 
very Words of our Saviour, * urged by your Lordſhip, for Mark 12. 26. 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, run thus. TTayſes 2s John 9. 21. 
Up Tels furntrelots A Ths pcie duTs. Y fxmogeuore Acts 26. 
qu 61 Te, 9 r moiious]5s eis draguoi (wns, of Ns RoOm. 4. 17. 
o mTedtay]es cis dvdguoty xelowws. Would a well mean- 2 Cor. 1. 9. 
ing Searcher of the Scriptures be apt to think, that if the 2 Theſ. 4+ 14 
thing here intended by our Saviour were to teach, and pro- 16. © 
poſe it as an Article of Faith, neceſſary to be believed by John 5. 28, 
every one, that the very ſame Bodies of the Dead ſhould be 29. 
raiſed 5 would not, I ſay, any one be apt ta think, that if 


eur Saviour meant ſo, the Words ſhould have rather been, mee 7 o. 
pale i Tus neten, i. e. all the Bodies that are in the Graves, ra- 


ther than all who are in the Graves; which mult denote Perſons, and not 
preciſely Bodies > | 5 | 


Another Evidenee, that St. Paul makes a Diſtinction between the Dead 


and the Bodies of the Dead, ſo that the Dead cannot be taken in this 
I Cor. c. 15. to ftand preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, 


are theſe Words of the Apoſtle, + But ſome Men will ſay, + V. 35. 


How are the Dead raiſed ? and with what Bodies do they 


come > Which Words, Dead and They, if ſuppoſed to fland preciſely for 


the Bodies of the Dead, the Queſtion will run thus. How are the dead Bo- 


dies raiſed? And with what Bodies do the dead Bodies come ? which ſeems 
to have no very agreeable Senſe. | | | 


This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly to this 
Phraſe, or form of Speaking in the New Teſtament, of raiſing, quickeningy 
riſing, ReſurreRion, &c. of the Dead, where the Reſurrection at the laſt 
Day 1s ſpoken of ; and that the Body is not mentioned, but in anſwer ta 
this Queſtion, Mith what Bodies ſhall thoſe Dead, who are raiſed, come 2 
So that by the Dead cannot preciſely be meant :he dead Bodies: I do not ſee 
but a good Chriſtian, who reads the Scripture, with an Intention to he- 
lieve all that is there revealed to him concerning the Reſurrection, may ac- 
quit himſelf of his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, whether 
the Dead ſhall have the very ſame Bodies or no ? Which ſort of Enquiry 
the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtows here on him that 1 it, 

5 - 1cems 


been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an Article of Faith, 4 | 


| 
| 
| 


4 


| 
i 7 

' 
i | 
1 


4 


| But is it not fit I hould firſt underſtand it, hefore 1 anſwer it 2 Now, . 
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ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think himſelf bound to de- 
termine concerning the Identity of the Bodies of the Dead raiſed at the latt 
Day, will he, by the remainder of St. Paul's Anſwer, find the Determination 
of the Apoſtle to be much in favour of the very ſame Body, unlefs the be- 
ing told, that the Body ſown, is not that Body that ſhall be? That the Body 
raiſed is as different from that which was laid down, as the Fleſb of Mar is 
from the F/eſb of Beafts, Fiſhes and Birds, or as the Sun, Moon and Stars 


* are different one from another, or as different as a corruptible, weak, natural, 


mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, immartal Body ; 
and laſtly, as different as a Body that is F/efh and Blood, is from a Body 
5 that is not Fleſh and Blood. For Fleſb and Blood cannot, 


"LV: fo. - ſays St. Paul, in this very place, + inherit the Kingdom of 


God, unleſs, I ſay, all this, which is conrained in St. Paul's 


Words, can be ſuppoſed to be the way to deliver this as an Article of Faith, 


which is required to be believed by every one, viz- That the Dead ſhould 
be raiſed with the very ſame Bodies that they had before in this Life; 
which Article propoſed in theſe or the like plain and expreſs Words, could 
have left no room for doubt in the meaneſt Capacities ; nor for Conteſt in 
the moſt perverſe Minds. 
Your Lordſhip adds, in the next Words, & And ſo it 
*P. 44. hath been always underſtood by the Chriftian Church, viz. 
: That the ReſurreJion of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's 
Senſe of ſame Body, is an Article Faith. Anſiv. What the Chriſt ian 
Church has always underſtood, is beyond my Knowledge. But for thoſe 
who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's great Learning, cannot gather their 
Articles bf Faith from the Underſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Church, 
ever ſince the Preaching of the Goſpel, {who make the far greater Part of 
Chriſtians, I think I may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a Thouſand) 
but are forced to have Recourſe to the Scripture, to find them there, I do 
not ſee, that they will eaſily find there this propoſed as an Article of Faith, 
that there ſhall he « ReſurreQ:0n of the ſame Body; but that there ſhall be 


2 ReſurreQion of the Dead, without explicitly determining, That they ſh. il 


be raiſed with Bodies made up wholiy of the ſame Particles which were once 
vitally united to their Souls, in their former Life, without the Mixtnre of any 
one other Particle of Matter; which is that which your Lordſhip means by 
the ſame Body. 5 bb 
But ſuppoſing your Lordfhip to have demonſtrated this to be an Article 
of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not fee, that all that your 
Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it fo much as probable ; What is all this to 
me? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip in the following Words, |. 
FTP. 44: My Idea ef . Identity is incouſiſtent mith it, for it 
makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, 
not te be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. But any mate- 
= _ united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
ame Bod). 
This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's which I am oblig'd to anſwer to. 
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Perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear before the Judgment-Seat of Chrift, 
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do not well kno v, what it is to make 4 thing not to be neceſſary to the Do- 
Frine of the Reſurre tion. But to help my ſelf out the beſt I can, with a 
Gueſs, I will conjeRure (which in diſputing with learned Men, is not very 
ſafe) your Lordſhip's Meaning is, That my Idea of perſonal Identity makes 
it _ neceſſary, that for the raifing the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould be 
the ſame, | | | | 

Your Lordſhip's next Word is Bue, to which I am ready to reply, Bue 
what? What does my Idea of perſonal Identity doe? For ſomething of that 
kind the adverſative Particle But ſhould in the ordinary Conſtruction of our 


Language, introduce to make the Propoſition clear and intelligible : But 
bere is no ſuch thing, But is one of your Lordſhip's privileged Particles. 


which I muſt not meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me a- 
gain, as ſo ſevere a Critich, that for the leaft Ambigutry in any Particle, 


fil up Pages in my Anſwer, to make my Book look conſiderable for the Bulk 


of it. But ſince this Propoſition here, my Idea of a perſonal Identity makes 
the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not neceſſary to the Do- 
Arine of the Reſurrectoon. But any material Subſt anse being united to the 
ſame Principle of Conſcionſneſs, makes the ſame Body, is brought to prove 
my Idea of perſonal Identity inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection; 
I muſt make it out in ſome direct Senſe or other, that I may ſee whether it 
be both true and concluſire. I therefore venture to read it thus, my Idea of 
perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not 
to be neceſſary at the Reſurrection, but allows, That any material Subſtence 
being united to the ſame Principle of Conſeiouſneſs, makes the ſame Body, 


| 


Ergo, my Idea of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of the | 


, 


Reſurrection of the ſame Body. | 

If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have gueſſed it 
to be, or elſe I know not what it is. I anſwer, | | | 

1. That mn Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any material 
Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
{ame Body. I fay no ſuch thing in my Book, nor any thing from whenceit 
may he inferr d; and your Lordſhip would have done me a Favour to have 
ſet down the Words where I ſay fo, or thoſe from which you infer ſo, and 
ſhew'd how it follows from any thing I have ſaid. | 

2. Granting, that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſonal Iden- 
tity, that any material Subſt ance being united to the ſame Principle of Con- 
ſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Dody; this would not prove that my Idea 2 
ſonal Identity was inconſiſtent with this Propoſition, That the ſame Body 
ſhall be raiſed ; but on the contrary, affirms it: Since if I affirm, as I do, 
That the fame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, and it be a Conſequence of my Idea 
of perſonal Identity, that any material Subſt ance being united to the ſame 
Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body ; it follows, that if the ſame 
Perſon be raiſed, the ſame Body muſt be raiſed ; and fo I hare. herein not 
only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
but have ſaid more for it than your Lordſhip. For there can be no- 
thing plainer, than that in the Scripture it is revealed, That the fame 
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to anſwer for what they have done in their Bodies. If therefore wb Ae 
Matter be joined to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs make the ſame Body, 


it: is Demonſtcation, That if the ſame Perſons are raiſed, they have the dame 


Ho then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the Reſurrecti- 
| on, is beyond my Conception: Yes, ſays your Lordſhip, + 


1 P. 44+ it is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame Body mhich 


was here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary. 


3. Tanſwer therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt time I ever learnt, 


That not neceſſary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. I ſay, that a Body made 


up of the ſame numerical Parts of Matter, is not neceſſary to the making of 
the fame Perſon ; from whence it will indeed follow, that to the Reſurrecti- 
on of the ſame Perſon, the ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not re- 
quired. What does your Lordſhip infer from hence ? to wit, this : There- 
fore he who thinks, | that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceffary 
to the making of the ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the ſame Perſons 
ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made of the very fame Particles of Matter, if 
God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be fo, v:3. That the ſame Perſons ſhall 
be raiſed with the ſame Bodies they had before. Which is all one as to ſay, 
That he who thought the blowing of Rams Horns was not neceſſary in it 
ſelf to the falling down of the Walls of Fericho, could not believe, that they 
ſhould fall upon the blowing of Rams Horns, when God had declared it 
ſhould be fo. | | 

Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſitent with the 
Article of the Reſurrection; the Reaſon you ground it on, is this, becauſe 


it makes not the ſame Body neceſſary to the making the ſame Perſon. Let 


us grant your Lordſhip's Conſequence to be good, what will follow from it? 


No leſs than this, That your Lordſhip's Notion (for I dare not fay your 


Lordfhip has any fo dangerous things as Ideas) of perſonal Identity, is in- 
conſiſtent with ehe Article of the Reſurrection· The De- 

*P. 34, 35+ monſtration of it, is thus; your Lordſhip ſays, * It is not 
IT neceſſary that the Body, to be raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhould 


| conſiſt of ehe ſame Particles of Matter which were united at the Point of 


Death ; for there muſt be a great Alteration in them in a lin ring Diſeaſe, 
ws if a fat Man fall into a Conſumption : You do noe ſay the ſame Particles 
with which the Sinner had at the very time of Commiſſion of bs Sins; for 
then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the continual ſpending 
„ e Particles by Perſpiration. And again, here your Lord- 
FF. 44. fhip ſays, | Tou alow the Not ion of Perſonal Identity to 


belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral Changes of Matter. 


From which Words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſuppofes a Perſon in 
this World may be continued and preſerved the fame in a Body not conſiſt- 
ing of the ſame individual Particles of Matter; and hence it demonſtratire- 
Iy follows, That let your Lordſhip's Not ion of perſonal Identity be what: it 
will, it makes ehe ſame Body not to be neceſſary to the ſame Perſon; and 
therefore iris by your Lordſhip's Rule inconſiſtene, with the Article of the 


| | _ Reſurre@tion. When your Lordſhip (hall think fit to elear your own _— 
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Bod). But upon the Occaſion your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt Letter, 
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of perſonal Identity from this Inconſiſteney with the Article of the Reſurre- 
Ction, I do not doubt but my Idea of perſonal Identity will be thereby cleared 
too. Till then, all Inconfiſtency with that Article, which your Lordfhip has 
here charged on mine, will unavoidable fall upon your Lordfhip's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, That what- 
ſoever is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſtent. It is not ne- 
ceſſary to the ſame Perſon, that his Body ſhould always coofiſt of the ſame 
nume: ic. Particles; this is Demonſtration, becauſe the Particles of the Bo- 
dies of the ſame Perſons in this Life change every moment, and your Lord- 
ſhip cannot deny it; and yet this makes it not inconſiſt ent with God's pre- 
ſ-rving, if be thinks fit, to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of the fame 
numerical Particles always from the RefurreCtion to Eternity. And ſo like- 
wiſe, though I ſay any thing that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the fame 
numerical Particles, which were vital:y united to the Soul in this Life, ſhould 
be re-united to it at the Reſurrection, and conſtitute the Body it ſhall then 
have; yet it is not inconſiſtent with this, That God may, if he pleaſer, yIve 
to every one a Body conſitt ing only of ſuch Particles as were before vitally 
unit: d to his Soul. And thus I think, I have cleared my Book from all that 
Inconſiſtency vb ich your Lordfhip charges on it, and would perſwade the 
World it has with the A: ticle of the Rſurrection of the Dead. 

Only before Tleave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what your Lords 
ſhip ſays upon this Head, that though I ſee not the Coherence nor Ten- 
dency of it, nor the Force of any Argument in it againſt me; yet that nos 
thing may be om itted that yeur Lordſhip has thought fir to entertain your 
Reader with on this new Point, nor any one have Re, ſon to ſuſpect, that I 
have paſſed by ary Wo d of your Lordſhip's, (on this now firſt introduced 
Subject) wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you had 
promiſed in your Title-page. Your remaining Words are 
theſe 3 f The d'ſpute 25 not how far porſonal Identity in it f P. 44 
ſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame material Subſtance ; for 
we alm the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man under 
ſeveral Changes of Matter ; but whether it doth not depend upon a vital 
Union between the Soul and Body, and the Life, which is conſequent upon 
it; and therefore in the Rſurrection, the ſame material Subſt ance muſt be 
re-united, or elſe it cannot be called a Reſurrection, but a Renovation, 7. e. 
it may be d new Life, but not a raiſing the Bady from the Dead. I confeſe, 
Ido not ſee how what is here uſhered in by the Words and therefore, is a 
Conſequence from the preceding Word-; but ar to the Propriety of the 
Name, I think it will not be much queſt ioned, that if the ſame Man riſe 
who was dead, it may very properly be called the Rſurrection of the Dead; 
which is the Language of the Scripture- z : 

I muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurrection, without returning 
my Thanks to your Lerdſhip for making me * take notice | 
of a Fault in my Eſſay. When I writ that Book, I took P. 62. 

It for granted, as I doubt not but many others have done, ; | 
that the Scripture had mention'd in expreſs Terms, tbe Reſurrection of the 
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to look a little more narrowly into what Revelation his declar'd concerifs 


lng the Reſurre&10n, and finding no ſuch expreſs Words in the Scripture, 
as that the Body ſhall riſe or be raiſed, or the Reſurre& ion of the Body. 1 

| ſhall in the next Edition of it change theſe Words of my 
+ Eſſay B. 4. Book, | The dead Bodies of Men 2 riſe, into theſe of 


C. 18. 5 7. Scripture, The Dead ſhallriſe. Not that I queſtion, that 


the Dead ſhall be raiſed with Bodies; but in Matters of 
Revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our Duty, as far as any one de. 


Tivers it for Revelation, te keep cloſe to the Words of the Scripture ; un- 


leſs he will aſſume te himſelf the Authority of one inſpired, or make him: 

ſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf. If I had ſpoke of the Reſurrection 

| in preciſely Scripture Terms, I had avoided giving your 

p. 63, Lordſhip the occaſion of making here * ſuch a verbal Re- 

| flection on my Words; What not, if ebere be an Idea of 
Identity as to the Body? | 
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Pl 


Proportional. S. I. Eſides the beſore· mentioned Occafions 
| | of Time, Place, and Caſualty of com- 
paring, or referring Things one to a- 


nother, there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof 


I ſhall mention. 
Firſt, The firſt J ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea; which 
being capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an Occaſion of com- 


paring the Subject wherein it is to one another, in Reſpect of 
that ſimple Idea, v. g. Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, More, &c. 


Theſe Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the 

ſame ſimple Idea, in ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one will, 

Proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe ſim- 

ple Ideas received from Senſation or Reflection, is ſo evident; 
that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. | „ 

5. 2. Secondly, Another Occaſion of comparing 

Natural. Things together, or conſidering one thing, ſo as 

of to include in that Conſideration ſome other thing; 

is the Circamſtances of their Origin or Beginning ; which be- 

ing not afterwards to be altered, make thy 3k 
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ing thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which they belong; 


v. g. Father and Son, Brothers, Couſin- Germans, &c. which have 
their Relations by one Community of Blood, wherein they par- 
take in ſeveral Degrees; Country- men, i. e. thoſe who, were born 
in the ame Country; or Tra& of Ground; and theſe I call 
natural Relations: Wherein we may obſerve, that Mankind have 


fitted their Notions and Words to the Uſe of common Life, 


and not to the Truth and Extent of Things. For tis certain, 
that in Reality the Relation is the ſame betwixt the Begette 

and the Begotten; in the ſeveral Races of other Animals, as wel 

as Men: But yet 'tis ſeldom ſaid, This Bull is the Grandfa- 
ther of ſich a Calf; or that twa Pidgeons are Couſin-Germans. 
It is very convenient, that by diſtin Names theſe Relations 
ſhould be obſerved; and marked out in Mankind, there being 
Occaſion, both in Laws, and other Communications. one witl 

another, to mention and take notice of Men under theſe Rela- 
tions: From whence. alſo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Du- 
ties amongſt Men: Whereas in Brutes, Men having yery little 
or no Cauſe to mind theſe Relations, they have not thought fit 
to give them diſtin& and peculiar Names. This, by the Way, 


may give us ſome Light into. the different State and Growth 


of Languages: Which being ſuited only to the Convenience of 
Communication, are praportioned to the Notions Men have 
and the Commerce of Thoughts familiar amongſt them; an 
hot to the Reality or Extent of Things, nor to the various 
Reſpects might be found among them; nor the different ab- 
ſtra& Conſiderations might be framed about them. Where 
they had no. Philoſophical Notions, there they had no Terms 
to expreſs them : And 'tis no wonder Men ſhould have framed 
no Names for thoſe Things they. found no Occaſion to diſcourſe 
of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in ſome Coun- 
tries; they may not have ſo much as the Name for a Horſe 5 
and in others, where. they are more careful of the Pedigrees o 
their Horſes than of their own, that there they may have not 
only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo of their ſeveral Rela- 
tions of Kindred one to another.  . __ 

5. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of Inſtituted: 
conſidering Things, with Referente to one ano- 3 
ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a Moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General is one 
that hath Power to cammand an Army; and an Army undet a 


/ 


General, is a Collection of armed Men obliged to obey one 


Man. A Citizen, or a Burgher, is one who bas a Right to cer- 
LS e an 
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tain Privileges in this or that Place. All this ſort depending 
upon Mens Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call inſtituted, or 
voluntary, and may be diitinguiſhed from the natural, in that 
they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other alterable, 
and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have ſometimes 
belonged, though neither of the Subſtances, fo related, be de- 
ſtroy' d. Now, though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the 
reſt, and contain in them a Reference of two Things one to the 
other; yet, becauſe one of the two Things often wants a rela- 
tive Name, importing that Reference Men uſually take no No- 
tice of it, and the Relation is commonly over-look'd, v. g. a 
Patron and Client are eaſily allow'd to be Relations: But a Con- 
fable, or Dictator, are not fo readily, at firſt Hearing, cohſidered 
as ſach; becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are under 
the Command of a Dictator, or Conſtable, expreſſing a Relation 
to either of them; though it be a certain, that either of them hath 
2 certain Power over ſome others; and ſo is fo far related to 
them, as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 

f S . 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of Rela- 
Noral. tion, which is the Conformity, or Diſagreement, 
| Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of; which, I 
think, may be called Moral Relation, as being that which deno- 
minates our Moral Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, 
there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careful to be determined by Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, 
Obſcurity and Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their 
various Ends, Objects, Manners, ard Circumftances, they are 
framed into diſtinẽt complex Ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo 
many m:xed Modes, a great part whereof have Names annexed to 


| them. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitade to be a Readineſs to acknow- 


ledge and return Kindneſs received; Polygamy to be the ha- 
ving more Wives than one at once : When we frame theſe Noti- 
on thus in our Minds, we have there ſo many determined Ideas 


of Mixed Modes. But this is not all that concerns our Actions: 


it is not enough to have determined Ideas of them, and to know 
what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combinations of Ideas. We 
have a farther and greater Concernment, and that is, to know 
whether ſuch Actions fo made up are morally good or bad. 

. Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, B. 
aud Evi, II. Ch. XX. s. 2. and Ch. XXI. S. 42. are no- 
mm thing bur Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occa- 
Hons, or procures Pleaſure or Pain to us. Morally — 
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. neſs and Wiſdom to direct our Actions to that which is beſt ; 


| Can take us ont of his Hands. This is the only true Touch- 
| ſtone of Moral Rectitude; and by comparing them to this Law, 
it is that Men judge of the moſt conſiderable Moral Good or Evil 
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Evil then, is only the Conformity or Diſagreement of our vo- 
luntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good and Evil is drawn 


on us from the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which 


Good and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance, WW 
or Breach of the Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is 
that we call Reward and Puniſhment. N 
S. 6. Of theſe Moral Rules, or Laws, to which Moral Rules: 
Men generally refer, and by which they judge of = 
the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeems to me to 
be three ſorts, with their three different Enforcements, or Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be atterly in vain 
to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, without an- 
nexing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and Evil to determine 
his Will, we muſt, where ever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe alſo 
ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed to that Law. It would 
be in vain for one intelligent Being to ſera Rule to the Actions 
of another, if he had it not in his Power to reward the Com- 
pliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, by ſome 
Good and Evil, that is not the natural Product and Conſequence 
of the Action it ſelf. For that being a natural Convenience, or 
Inconvenience, would operate of it ſelf without a Law. This, 
if I miſtake not, is the true Nature of all Law, properly fo called. 
S. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their er 
Actions to, to judge of their Rectitude, or Obli- Laws; 
quity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The Di- 5 
vine Law. 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re- 
put ation, if I may fo call it. By the Relation they bear to the 
firſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins, or Du- 
ties; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal, or innocent; 
and by the third, whether they be Vertues or Vices. 
8. 8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby I mean 
that Law which God has ſer to the Actions of Divine Lam; 
Men, whether promulgated to them by the Light the Meaſure of 
of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. That God Sin and Duty. 
has given a Rule whereby Men ſhould govern __ 
themſelves, I think there is no Body fo brutiſh as to deny. 
He has a Right to do it, we are his Creatures: He has Good- 


and he has Power to enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, 
of infinite. Weight and Duration, in another Life; for no Body 
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| of their Actions; that is, whether as Duties, or Sins, they are 
like to procure them Happineſs or Miſery from the Hands of the 
| ALMIGHTY. 
L i: : S. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet by 
[ Civil Law, the Common wealth to the Actions of thoſe who 
| bt Meaſureof belcng to it, is another Rule to which Men refer 
| Crimes and their Actions, to judge whether they be criminal 
e. or no. This Law no Body over - looks; the Re- 
| wards and Puniſhments that enforce it being ready 
at Hand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes it; which is the 
Force of the Common wealth, engaged to protect the Lives, Li- 
berties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live according to its Laws, 
and has Power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods from him 
Who diſobeys; which is the Puniſhment of Offences committed a- 
| .gainſt this Law. . ä 
SW S. 10. Thirdly, The Lawof Opinion or Reputation, 
Philoſophical Vertue and Vice are Names pretended, and ſup- 
Lam, the Mea poſed every-where to ftand for Actions in their 
ll ſure of Vertue own Nature right and wrong: And as far as they 
4nd Vice. really are ſo applied, they ſo far are co incident 
* x, with the Divine Law above-mentioned. But yet, 
"whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe Names, Yertue 
and Fice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application, through 
| the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, are 
conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions, as in each Country 
and Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be 
thought ſtrange, that Men ever y- where ſhould give the Name 
of Vertue to thoſe Actions, which amongſt them are jadged 
Praiſe- worthy; and call that Vice, which they account blameable: 
Since otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould 
| thing any thing Right, to which they allow'd not Commen- 
| © Cation 5 any thing Wrong, which they let paſs without Blame, 


Thus the Meaſure of what is every-where called and eſteemed 
Viertue and Vice, is this Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe or Blame, 
| which by a ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the ſe- 
| veral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the World; 
| whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or Diſgrace amongſt 
them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Faſhions of that! 
Place. For though Men uniting into politick Societies, have 
reſigned up to the Publick the diſpoſing of all their Force, fo 
that they cannot employ it againft any Fellow. Citizen any far- 
"Fs ther than the Law of the Country dire&s ; yet they retain till 
the Power of thinking well or ill, approving or „„ 
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of the Actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, and converſe 
with: And by this Approbation and Diſlike, they eſtabliſh a- 

mongſt themſelves what they will call FVertue and Vice. 5 
S. IT. That this is the common Meaſure of Vertue and Vice, 
will appear to any one, who conſiders, that though that paſſes 
for Vice in one Country, which is counted a Fertue, or at leaſt 
not Vice in another; yet every where, Yerrue and Praiſe, Vice 
and Blame go together. Virtue is every-where that which is 
thought Praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that which has 
the Allowance of publick Eſteem, is call'd Yertue, * Vertue 
and Praiſe are fo united, that they are called often by _ ſama 
5 ame. 


** 


** Our Author, in his Preface of the 4th Edition, taking Notice how 
apt Men have been to miſtake him, added what here follows. Of this the 
© Ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Man, has 
given me a late Inftance, to mention no other. For the Civility of his Ex- 
preſſions, and the Candor that belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, 
that he would have cloſed his Preface with an Infinuation, as if in what I 
had ſaid Book 2. Chap. 28. concerning the third Rule which Men refer their 
Actions to, Lwent about to make Vertue Vice, and Vice Vertue, unleſs he 
had miſtaken my Meaning ; which he could not have done, if he had but 

given himſelf the Trouble to conſider what the Argument was I was then 
upon, and what was the chief Deſign of that Chapter, plainly enough ſet 
down in the fourth Section, and thoſe following. For I was there, not lay⸗ 
ing down moral Rules, but ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral Ideas, 
and enumerating the Rules Men make Uſe of in moral Relations, whether 
thoſe Rules were true or falſe: And purſuant thereunto, I tell what has e- 


very where that Denomination, which in the Language of that Place an- 


fwers to Vertue and Vice in ours, which alter not the Nature of Things, 
though Men generally do judge of, and denominate their Actions according 
to the Eſteem and Faſhion of the Place, or Sect they are of. ä 

If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, B. 1. c. 3. 
S. 18. and in this preſent Chapter, $. 13, 14, 15, and 20, he would have 
known what I think of the eternal and unalterable Nature of Right 
and Wrong, and what I call Vertue and Vice: And if he had obſecved, that 
in the Place he quotes, I only report as Matter of Fact what others call Fer- 
tue and Vice, he would not have found it liable to any great Exception. 
For, I think, Iam not much out in ſaying, that one of the Rules made uſe 
of in the World for a Ground or Meaſure of a Moral Relation, is that Eſteem 


and Reputation, which ſeveral ſorts of Actions find vatiouſly in the ſeveral 
Societies of Men, according to which they are there called Pertues or Vites : 


And whatever Authority the Learned Mr. Lomde places in his old Engliſh 
Dictionary, I dare ſay it no where tells him, (if I ſhould appeal to it) that iſ 
the ſam? Action is not in Credit, call'd and counted a Vertue in one place, | 

which being in Diſrepute, paſſes for, © under the Name of Vice in 12 | 
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Name. Sunt ſua premia Laudi, ſays Virgil; and ſo Cicero, Nihil 
habet natura præſi antius, quam Honcſtatem, guam Laudem, quam 
Dignitatem, quam Decus, which he tells you, are all Names for 
the ſame thing, T{c. l. 2. This is the Language of the Hea- 
then Philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein their No- 
tions of Vertie and Vice conſiſted. And though, perhaps, b 


the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Intere 


of different ſorts of Men, it fell out, that, what was thought 
Praiſe- worthy in one Place, eſcaped not Cenſure in another; 
and fo in different Societies, Veriaes and Vices were chang'd: 
Vet, as to the Main, they for the moſt part kept the ſame 4 
| where 


ther. The taking notice that Men beſtew the Names of Vertue and Vice 
according to this Rule of Reputation, is all I bave done, or can be laid to 
my Charge to have done, towarcs the making Vice Vertue, and Vertue Vice. 
But the good Man does well, and as becomes his Calling, to be watchful in 
ſuch Points, and to take the Alarm, even at Expreſſions, which ſtanding a- 
lone by themſelves, might ſound ill, and be ſuſpected. 1 
Tis to this Zeal allowable in his Function, that 1 forgive his citing, as be 
does, theſe Words of mine in S. 1 1. of this Chap. The Exhortations of inſpired 
Teachers, bave not feared to appeal to common Repute, whatſoever Things 
are lovely, whatſoever Things are of good Report, rf there be any Vertue, 
of there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. without taking notice of thoſe im- 
mediately preceeding, which introduce them, and run thus: Mhereby in the 
Corruption of Manners, the erue Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which 
ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved: So 
that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers, &c. By which Words, 
and the reſt of that Section, it is plain, that I brought that Paſſage, of St, 
Paul not to prove, that the general Meaſure of what Men call Vertue and 
Vice, throughout the World, was the Reputation and Faſhion of each par- 
ticular Society within it ſelf; but to fhew, that though it were ſo, yet, for 


_ Reaſons I there gire Men, in that way of denominating their Actions, did 
rot, for the moſt part, much vary from the Law of Nature, whith is that 


ſtinding and unaltecable Rule, by which they ought to judge of the moral 


Rectitude and Pravity of their Actions, and accordingly denominate them 


Vertues or Vices. Had Mr. Lowde conſidered this, he would have found it 
little to bis Purpoſe, to have quoted that Paſſage in a Senſe I uſed it not; 
and would, I imagine, have ſpared the Explication he ſubjoins to It, as not 
very neceſſary. But I hope this ſecond Edition will give him Satisfaction in 
the Point, and that this Maticr 18 now fo expreſſed, as to ſhew him there was 
no Cauſe of Scruple. : RR | 
Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſions he has ex- 


preſſed in the latter End of his Preface, concerning what I had faid about 


Vertue and Vice; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in what he ſays 
in his third Chapter, p. 78. concerning natural Inſcriptions and innate No- 
tions. 
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Where. For ſince nothing can be more natural, than to encou- 


rage with Eſteem and Reputation that, wherein every one finds 
his Advantage; and to blame and diſcountenance the contrary; 


'tis no wonder, that Eſteem and Diſcredit, Vertue and Vice, 


ſhould in agreat Meaſure every-where correſpond with the un- 
changeable Rule of Right, and Wrong, which the Law of God 
hath eſtabliſhed ; there being nothing that ſo directly and viſi- 
bly ſecures and advances the general Good of Mankind in this 
World, as Obedience to the Laws he has ſet them, and no- 
thing that breeds ſuch Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the Neglect 


#i0ns.” I ſhall not deny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Que- 
ſion as he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it fo, as to leave nothing in it 
contrary to what I have ſaid: For according to him, Ianate Notions being 
conditional Things, depending upon the Concurrence of ſeveral other Cr* 
cumſtances, in order to the Souls exerting them, all that he ſays for innate, 
imprinted, impreſſed Notions, (for of innate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) 
3 at laſt only to this; That there are certain Propoſitions, which 
tho' the Soul from the Beginning, or when a Man is born, does not know, 


yet by Aſſiſtance from the outward Senſes, and the help of ſome previous 


Cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the Truth of; hic 
is no more than what J have affirm'd in my firſt Book. For I ſuppoſe by 
the Soul's exerting them, he means its beginning to know tbem, or elſe 
the Souls exerting of Not ions, will be to me a very unin:elligible Expreſſi- 
on; and I think at beſt is a very unfit one in this Caſe, it miſleading Mens 
Thoughts by an Inſinuation, as if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the 
Soul exerts them, i. e. before they are known; whereas truly before they are 
known, there is nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to know them, 
when the Concurrence of thoſe Circumſtances, which this ingenious Author 
thinks neceſſary, in order to the Souls exerting them, bring them into our 
Knowledge. 55 i | 


* 


pP. 52, I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not ſo im- 


printed upon the Soul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert themſelves 
(even in Children and Ideots) withaut any Aſſiſtance from the outward 
Senſes, or without the Help of ſome previous Cultivation. Here he ſays, 
tbey exert themſelves, as P. 78. that the Soul exerts them. When he has 
explain'd to himſelf or others, what he means by the Soul exerting innate 
Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what that previous Cultsvation 
and Circumſtances, in 3 to their being exerzed, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, 
find there is ſo little of Controverſy between bim and me in the Point, ba- 
ting that he calls that exerting of Notions, which I in a more vulgar Stile 
call knowing, that I have Reaſon to think he broughtin my Name upon 
this Occaſion only, out of the Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me, which IL 
muſt gratefully acknowledge he has done every-where he mentions me, not 
without conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a Title I have no 
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of them. And therefore Men, without renouncing all Senſe 
and Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, which they are fo conſtant- 
ly true to, could not generally miſtake in placing their Com- 
mendation and Blame on that ſide that really deſerved it not. 
Nay, even thoſe Men, whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, failed not 
to give their Approbation right, few being depraved to that 
Degree as not to condemn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they 
themſelves were guilty of: Whereby even in the Corruption of 
Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which 
ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well pre- 
ler ved. So that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers 
have not feared to appeal to common Repute. M hatſoe ver 3 
lovely, whatſoever is of good report, if there be any Vertue, if there be 


any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. 


S. 12. If any one ſhould imagine, that I have 

Is Inforce- forgot my own Notion of a Law, when I make 
ment, Com- the Law, whereby Men judge of Vertue and Vice, to 
mendation, be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private Men, 
aud Diſcredit. who have not Authority enough to make a Law: 
____- Eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and 
eſſential to a Law, a Power to inforce it: I think, I may ſay, 
that he, who imagines Commendation and Diſgrace, not to be 


ſtrong Motives on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opi- 


nions and Rules of thoſe, with whom they converſe, ſeems lit- 
tle skill'd in the Nature, or Hiſtory of Mankind: The greateſt 
part whereof he ſhall find to govern themſelves chiefly, if not 
ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion; and ſo they do that which 
keeps them in Reputation with their Company, little regard the 
Laws of God, or the Magiſtrate. The Penalties that attend the 
Breach of God's Laws, ſome, nay, perbaps, moſt Men ſeldom 
ſeriouſly reflect on; and amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt 


they break the Law, entertain Thoughts of future Reconcilia- 


tion, and making their Peace for ſuch Breaches: And as to the 
Puniſhments due from the Laws of the Common-wealth, they 
frequently flatter themſelves with the Hope of Impunity. But 


no Man ſcapes the Puniſhmear of their Cenſure and Diſlike, 


who offegds againſt the Faſhion and Opinion of the Company 


he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is there one 


of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenfible enough to bear up 
under the conſtant Diſlike and Condemnation of his own Club: 
He muſt be ofa ſtrange and unuſual Conſtitution, who can con- 
tent himſelf to live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute with hi 
own particular Society. Solitude many Men have e 
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been reconciled to: But no Body, that has the leaſt Thought 
or Senſe of a Man about him, can live in Society under the con- 
ſtant Diſlike and ill Opinion of his Familiars, and thoſe he con- 
yerſes with, This is a Burthen too heavy for Human Suffer- 
ance: And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Contradicti- 
ons, who can take Pleaſure in Company, and yet be inſenſible 
of Contempt and Diſgrace from his Companions, 4 

S. 13. Theſe three then, Fir, The Law of hefe thres 
God, Secondly, The Law of politick Societies. Laws che - 
Thirdly, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cen- Rules of Mo- 
ſure, are thoſe to which Men variouſly compare ra/ Good and 
their Actions: And tis by their Conformity to Evil. 
one of theſe Laws, that they take their Meaſures, 4 
when they would judge of their Moral Rectitude, and denomis 
nate their Actions good or bad. | 

S. 14 Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Morality # 
Touch-ſtone, we bring our voluntary Actions, to e Relation 
examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, and / A#zons ro 
accordingly to name them; which is, as it were, theſe Rules. 
the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: Whe- 
ther, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the Coun? 
try, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily able to 
obſerye the Relation any Action hath to it; and to judge, 
whether the Action agrees, or diſagrees with the Rule; 
and ſo hath a Notion of Moral Goodxeſs or Evil, which is either 
Conformity, or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule 
And therefore is often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule 
ering nothing but a Collection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the 
Conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſim- 
ple Ideas, belonging to it, may correſpond to thoſe which the 
Law requires. And thus we ſee how Moral Beings and Notions 
are founded on, and terminated in theſe ſimple Ideas we have re- 
ceived from Senſation or Reflection. For Example, let us con- 
ſider the complex Idea we ſignify by the Word Murder; and 
when we have taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particu- 
lars, we ſhall find them to amount to a Collection of ſimple 
Ideas derived from Reflection or Senſation, viz. Firſt, From Re- 
flection on the Operations of our own Minds, we have the Ideas 
of Willing, Conſidering, Purpoſing before-hand, Malice, or 
wiſhing 1Il to another; and alſo of Life, or Perception, and 
Self. motion. Secondly, From Senſation, we have the Collection 
of thoſe ſimple ſenſible Ideas which are to be found in a. Man 
and of ſome Action, whereby we put an End to Perception an 
N ee VMaetion 
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Motion in the Man; all which ſimple Ideas, are comprehended 
in the Word Murder. This Collection of rie Ideas being 
found by me to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of the Coun- 
try I have been bred in, and to be held by moſt Men there, 
worthy Praiſe or Blame, I call the Action Vertuous or Vicious: 
If I bave the Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law-maker for my 
Rule; then, as I ſuppoſed the Action commanded or for bidden 
by God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin or Duty : And if I com- 
pare it to the Ciyil Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative of 
the Country, I call it Lawful, or Unlawful, a Crime, or no 


Crime. So that whence ſoever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, 


or by what Standard ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of 
Vertues or Vices, they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collecti- 
ons of ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Senſe or Re- 
flect ion, and their Rectitude or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agree- 
— or Diſagreement with thoſe Patterns preſcribed by ſome 
aw. , „ . 1 EY , 
S. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we mult take 
Notice of them under this two-fold Conſideration. Firft, As 
they are in themſelyes each made up of ſuch a Collection of ſim- 
le Ideas. Thus Drunkenneſs or Lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a Col- 
ection of ſimple Ideas, which I call mixed Modes: And in this 
Senſe, they are as much poſitive abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of 
a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are con- 


 fidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this Reſpe&, they 


are Relative, it being their Conformity to, or Diſagreement with 
_ Rule that makes them to be regular or e good or 
d: And ſo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and 
thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus the 
challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſitlve 
Mode, or particular fort of Action, by particular Ideas, diſtin- 
uiſhed from all others, is called Duelling Which, when conſi- 


dered in Relation to the Law of God; will deſerve the Name 


Sin; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and 
Vertue; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, a 
capital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has one 
Name, and another Name as it ſtands in Relation to the Law, 


the Diſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in Subſtances, 
where one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignify the thing, ano: 


ther, v. g. Father, to ſignify the Relation. 


I be Dinomi. S. 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſitive 


mation of Act. Idea of the Action, and its Moral Relation, are 


ons often miſ. comprehended together under one Name, and they : 
leadur, lame Word made uſe of to expreſs both rhe _ 
- | | * ED OE a” 
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ference it has to a Rule, By which Confuſion of theſe two di- 
ſtin& Conſiderations under one Term, thoſe who yield too ea- 
ſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and are forward to take Names 
for Things, are often miſlead in their Judgment of Actions: 
Thus the taking from another what is his, without his Know- 


ledge or Allowance, is properly called Stealing: But that Name 


being commonly underſtood to fignify alſo the Moral Pravity 
of the Action, and to denote its Contrariety to the Law, Men 
are apt to condemn whatever they hear called Stealing, as an ill 
Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of Right: And yet the Pri- 


vate taking away this Sword from a Mad-man, to prevent his | 


doing Miſchief, though it be N denominated Stealing, as 
the Name of ſuch a nixed Mode; yet when compared to the 
Law of God, and conſidered in its Relation to that ſupreme 
Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, though the Name Sealing 
ordinarily carries ſuch an Intimation with it. go 


5. 17. And thus much for the Relation of Relations in- 


Human Actions to a Law, which therefore I zumerable. 
call Moral Relations, a | 


'Twould make a Volume to go over all ſorts of Relations: 


Tis not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention 
them all: It ſaffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, 
what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, 
call'd Relation: Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of it fo 
many, (as many as there can be of comparing things one to a- 
nother,) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or un- 
der juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch, as may ſerve to let us fee from 
whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they are 
founded, But before I quit this Argument, from what has been 
ſaid, give me leave to obſerve. 
S. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, that all Rela- Al Relations 
tion terminates in, and is ultimately founded on terminate in 
thoſe fimple Ideas we have got ou Senſation or Re- ſimple Ideas. 
flettion : So that all that we have in our Thoughts | 


our ſelves, (if we think of any thing, or have any Meaning, 


or would fignify to others, when we{uſe Words ſtanding for 
Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, or Collections of 
1 Ideas, compared one with another. This is ſo manifeſt 
in that fort called Proportional, that nothing can be more. For 


* 
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or Action, and its Moral Rectitude or Obliquity; therefore the 
Relation it ſelf is leſs taken notice of; and there is often no Di- 

infion made between the poſitive Idea of the Action, and the Re- 


when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than Wax, it is plain that 


his Thoughts in this Relation, terminate in this ſimple Idea, 


Sweetneſs, which is equally true of all the reſt ; though, where 
they are compounded, or decompound ed, the ſimple Ideas they 
are made up of, are, perhaps, ſeldom taken notice of; v. g. 
when the Word Father is mentioned : Fir/t, There is meant 
that particular Species, or collective Idea, ſignified by the Word 


Man. | Secondly, Thole ſenſible ſimple Ideas fignified by the 


Word Generation: And, Thirdly, The Effects of it, and all 
the ſimple Ideas ſignified by the Word Child. So the Word 
Friend, being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do 
good to another, has all theſe following Ideas to the making of 
it up. Hrrſt, all the ſimple Ideas, comprehended in the Word 
Man, or intelligent Being. Secondly, The Idea of Love. Third- 
ly, The Idea of Readineſs, or Diſpoſition. Fourthiy, The Idea of 
Action, which is any kind of Thought of Motion, Fifthly, The 
Idea of Good, which ſignifies any thing that may advance his Hap- 
pineſs; and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particular ſimple 
Ideas, of which the Word Good in general, ſignifies any one, but 
if removed from all {imple Ideas quite, it ſignifies nothing at all. 
And thus alſo all Moral Words terminate at laſt, though, per- 
haps, more remotely, in a Collection of ſimple Ideas: The im- 
mediate ſignification of Relative Words, being very often other 


ſuppoſed known Relations; which, if traced one to another, 
ſtill end in ſimple Ideas. e e 


S. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for 
We have ordis the moſt part, if not always, as clear a Notion for 
narih as clear the Relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein 
(or clearer) it is founded: Agreement or Diſagreement, where: 


"Notion of the on Relation depends, being Things, whereof we 


lation, as have commonly as clear Ideas, as of any other what- 

of its Founda- ſoever ; it being but the diſtinguiſhing ſimple Ideas, 
tion. or their Degrees one from another, without which 
we could have no diſtinct Knowledge at all. For 


if J have a clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Light, or Extenſion, I have 


too, of equal, or more, or leſs, of each of theſe : If 1 know 
what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, viz. Sempronia, 
I know what it is for another Man to be born of the ſame Wo: 
man, Sempronia; and ſo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as 


of Birth, and, perhaps, clearer. For if I believed, that Sem 


onia digged Titus out of the Parſly-Bed, (as they uſe to tell 
hildren) and thereby became his Mother y and that after- 
rennen 5 
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Bed, I had has clear a Notion of the Relation of Br others be- 


75 tween them, as if I had all the Skill of a Midwife; the Not ion 
e chat the ſame Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to their 


„ Births, (though I were ignorantly or miſtaken in the manner 
of it) being that on which I grounded the Relation; and that 
they agreed in that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it 
d | wil. The comparing them then in their Deſcent from the 
be | fame Perſon, without knowing the particular Circumſtances of 
that Deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of their having or 
d | not having the Relation of Brothers. But though the Ideas of 
particular Relations are capable of being as clear and diftin& in 
of the Minds of thoſe, who will duly confider. them, as thoſe of 
mixed Modes, and more determinate, than thoſe of Subſtances 5 
1. || yet the Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful 
of and uncertain Signification, as thoſe of Subſtances or mixed 
ne Modes; and much more than thoſe of ſimple Ideas. Becauſe 
Relative Words being the Marks of this Compariſon, which is 
made only by Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Mens 
at Minds, Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons of 
. | Things, according to their own Imaginations, which do not 


r. | always correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 
SY = : Thirdly, 2 in 757 — we Rel a- 299 
„tions, I have a true Notion of Relation, by com- The noe; 

5 par ing the Action with the Rule, whether the Rule he — 
be true, or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a 5s the ſame, © 
or | Yard, I know whether the thing I meaſure be wherher the 
-- longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed Yard,'though, Rule and A. 
„perhaps, the Yard I meaſure by, be not exactly Sion 3s com- 
in . ae a f 

e. the Standard: Which, indeed, is another Enqui- pared #0 be 
re || ry. For though the Rule be erroneous, and I #r#e or falſe, 


+. | miſtaken in it; yet the Agreement or Diſagree- N 
ment obſeryable in that which I compare with it, makes me 
-þ | perceive the Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I 
{hall thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its Moral Rectitude, 
becauſe I have tried it by that which is not the true Rule, but 
Jam not miſtaken in the Relation which that Action bears to 
that Rule I compare it to, which is Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment, | 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Clear and Obſcart, Diſtinct and Confuſed Ideas. 


* 
* „ * 


Ideas fo 8. I. His ſhewn the Original of our 
3 5 


clear and « Ideas, and taken a View of their e- 
Randt, others A veral ſorts; confidered the Difference 
obſcure and pet een the ſimple and the complex, and obſerved 
confuſed how the complex ones are divided into thoſe of 


Modes, Subſtances and Relations; all which, | 
thing, is neceſſary to be done by any one, who would acquaint 
himſelf throughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in its Appre- 
henſion and Knowledgeof Things; it will, perhaps, be thought 


1 have dwelt long enough upon the Examination of Ideas. 


muſt, nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer ſome few other Confi- 


- derations concerning them. The firſt is, That ſome are clear, 


and others obſcure; ſome diſtinct, and others confuſed. 
S. 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt 


Clear and ob- aptly explained by Words relating to the Sight, 


ſcure,exp/ain- we (hall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear 
ed bySight. and obſcare in our Ideas, by reflecting on what we 
call clear and obſcure in the Objects of Sight. Light 


being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we * the 


Name of obſcure to that which is not placed in a Light ſufficient 
to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which are 
obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be diſcern- 
able. In like Manner our ſimple Ideas are clear, when they are 


ſuch as the Objects themſelves, from whence they were taken, 
did or might, in a well-ordered Senſation or Perception, pre- 
ſent them. Whilſt the Memory retains them thus, and can pro- 


duce them to the Mind, when ever it has Occaſion to conſider 


them, they are, clear Ideas. So far as they either want any thing 


of that original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſh- 


* neſs, and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, ſo-far are 


they obſcure, Complex Ideas, as they are made up of ſimples ones, 
ſo they are clear, when the Ideas that go to their Compoſition 


are clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe ſimple Ideas 
that are the Ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and 


certain. 
58. 7 
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. 3. The Cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple Idar, 
ſeems to be either dull Organs, or very flight and Cauſes of Ob- 
tranſient Impreſſions made by the Objects; or elſe ſcurieß. 
2 Weakneſs in the Memory not able to retain _ 
them as received. For to return again to viſible Objects, to 
help us to apprehend this Matter: If the Organs or Faculties 
of Perception, like Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will not re- 
ceive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont 
to imprint it; or, like Wax of a Temper too ſoft, will not hold 
it well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax of a 
Temper fit, but the Seal not applied with a ſufficient Force to 
make a clear Impreſſion: In any of theſe Caſes, the Print leſt 
by the Seal, will be obſcure, This, I ſuppoſe, needs no Appli- 
cation to make it plainer. "1 

. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind Diftin® and 
has ſuch a full and evident Perception, as it does confuſed, 
receive from an outward Object operating duly on bat. 
a well-diſpoſed Organ, ſo a diſtinct Idea is that : 
wherein the Mind perceives a Difference from all other; ahd a 
confuſed Idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
from another, from which it ought to be different. 

5. F. If no Idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not Objection. 
ſafficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 15 
which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may any one ſay, 
to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let any Idea be as it will, 
it can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives it to be; and 
that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, without being per- 


ceived to be fo. No Idea therefore can be undiſtinguiſhable 
from another, from which it ought to be different, unleſs you 


would have it different from it ſelf : For from all other it is e- 

vidently different. | 5 

5. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help Confuſion of 
hat makes the Ideat, t in 

Confufion of Ideas are at any time chargeable with, we Reference 20 


Imuſt conſider, that Things ranked under diftint heir Names. 
- | 


Names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be diſtin- 1 
guiſhed, that fo each ſort, by its peculiar Name, may be mar- 
ked, and diſcourſed of a- part upon any Occaſion: And there 
is nothing more evident, than that the greateſt part of diffe- 
rent Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different Things. Now, 
every Idea a Man has, being viſibly what it is, and diſtinct from 
all other Idea, but it ſelf, that which makes it corfuſed, is, when 
PR 8 5 it 
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it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by another Name; as 
that which it is expreſſed by, the Difference which keeps the 
Things (to be ranked under thoſe two different Names) di- 
ſtinct, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and 
ſome of them to the other- of thoſe Names, being. left out; and 
ſo the Diſtinction, which was intended to be kept up by thoſe 
different Names, is quite loſſt. e 
* S. 7. The Defaults which uſually occafloiz this 
Default: Confuſion, think, are chiefly theſe following: 
which make Firſt, When any complex Idea (for tis complex 
Confuſion. Ideas that are moſt liable to Confuſion) is made 
Firſt, complex up of too ſmall 4 Number of ſimple Ideas, and ſuch 
Ideas made up only as are common to other Things, whereby the 
of too few ſim- Differences that wade it, deſerve a different Name; 
Flo ones. are left out. Thus he that has an Idea made up 
of barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots; 


haas but a confuſed Idea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſuf- 


ficiently diſtinguiſhed from a Lynx, and ſeveral other forts of 
Beaſts that are ſpotted; So that ſuch an Inea, though it hath 
the peculiar Name Leopard, is not diſtinguiſnable from thoſe 
deſigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, and may as welt 
come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard. How much the Cu- 
ſtom of defining of Words by general Terms, contributes to 
make the Ideas we would expreſs by them confuſed and unde: 
termined, I leave others to conſider. This is evident, that con- 
fuſed Ideas are ſach as render the Uſe of Words uncertain, and 
take away the Benefit of diſtin Names. When the Ideas, for 
which we uſe different Terms; have not a Difference anſwer- 
able to their diſtin Names, and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 
them, there it is that they are truly confuſed; | 
FE? F. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes 
Secondly, Or our Ideas confuſed, is, when though the Particu- 
ves ſimple ones lars that make up any Idea, are in Number enough; 
frembled diſor yet they are ſo jumbled together, that it is not eaſily 
derly together. diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the Name 
_— that is given it, than to any other. There is no- 
thing properer to make us conceive this Confuſion, than a ſort 
of Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table it ſelf, 
mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcerni- 
ble Order in their Poſition, This Draught, thus made up of 
Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in it {elf, 
no more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy — 51 
| | Mherein 
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wherein though there be as little Order of Colours or Figures 
to be found, yet no Body thinks it a confuſed Picture. What 


3s it then that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the Want of 
Symmetry does not? As it is plain it does not; for another 


Draught made, barely in Imitation of this, could not be called 
confaſed. I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 
is, the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more 
diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other. V. g. When it is ſaid 
to be the Picture of a Man, or Czſar, then any one with Rea- 
ſon counts: it confaſed : Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Cæſar, than to the Name 
Baboon, or Pempey , which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
Ideas from thoſe ſignified by Man, or Cæſar. But when a cy- 
lindrical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular 
Lines on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then 
the Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, 
or Ceſar ; i. e. that it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a Baboon,'or Pompey : i. ł. from 
the Ideas ſignified by tlioſe Names. Juſt thus it is with our Ideas, 
which are, as it were, the Pictures of Things. No one of 
theſe mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can 
be called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they Are, ) 
till it de ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot . 
be diſcerned to belong, any more than it does to ſome other Name 

of an allowed different Signification. | | 


6. 9. Thirdly; A third Defect that frequently Thirdly, Or 
gives the-Name of confuſed to our Ideas, is; when ure mutable 
any one of them is uncertain, and undetermined, and undeters 
Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing mined. 


to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, till 


they have learn'd their preciſe Signification, change the Idea, 
they make this or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they 
uſe it, He that does this, out of Uncertainty of what he ſhould 
leave out, or put into his Idea of Church, or Idolatry, every time 
he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 
Combination of Ideas that makes it up; is ſaid to have à con- 
fuſed Idea of Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be till for 
the (ame Reaſon that the former, viz. becauſe a mutable Idea 
(if we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one Name, 
rather than anothess ànd ſo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtinct 
Names are deſigned for. HIS 31 TEM 
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5. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 
Cenfuon how much Names, as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs of 


i wit baut Nefe- Things, and by their Difference to ſtand for, and 


rence to keep Things, diſtin& that in themſelves are diffe- 


Names hardly rent, are the Occaſion of denominating Ideas diftinit 


conceivable. or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved Reference 
1 the Mind makes of its Ideas to ſuch Names. This, 
perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, 
in the Third Book, has been read and conſidered. But with- 
ut taking Notice of ſuch a Reference of Ideas to diſtinct 
33 as the Signs of diſtin& Things, it will be hard to ſay 
What a confuſed Idea is. And therefore when a Man defigns, by 
any Name, a ſort of Things, or any one particular Thing, di- 
Kin& from all others, the complex Idea he annexes to that Name, 
is the more diſtin, the more particular the Ideas are, and the 
reater and more determinate the Number and Order of them 
5, whereof it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more 
has it ſtill of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſepa» 
rate and diſtin& from all Ideas belonging to other Names, even 
thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and thereby all Conſuſion with 
them is avoided. 


Confuſion con · Tate two Things that ſhould be ſeparated, concerns 
eorns. always always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt ap- 
tro Ideas. proach one another. Whenever therefore we ſuſ- 
pect any Idea to be confuſed, we muſt examine what 
other it is in Danger to be confounded with, or which it can - 
not eaſily be ſeparated from, and that will always be found an 
| {dea belonging to another Name, and fo ſhould be a different 
Thing from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtin& z being ei- 
ther the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or, at leaſt, as pro- 
perly call'd by that Name, as the other it is ranked under; and fo 
eeps not that Difference from that other Idea, which the different 
Names import. 1 1] | 5%Y 
8 . 12. This, I think, is the Confuſion proper to 
Cauſes of Con- Ideas, which {ill carries with it a ſecret Reference 
Fuſion, to Names. At leaſt, if there be any other Con- 
1 fuſion of Ideas, this is that which moſt of all diſore 
ders Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes: Ideas, as ranked under 
Names, being thoſe that for the moſt part Men Reaſon of with- 
in themſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about 
with others. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed two dif: 
ferent Ideas, marked by two different Names, which are noe 
a in. 


1 
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diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand for them, there never 
fails to be Confuſion; And where any Ideas, are diſtinct, as the 
Ideas of thoſe two Sounds they are marked by, there can be be- 
tween them no Confuſion. The Way to prevent it, is to collect 
and unite into our complex Idea, as preciſely as is poſſible, all 
thoſe Ingredients, whereby it is diff-renced from others ; and 
to them ſo united in a determinate Number and Order, apply 
ſteadily the ſame Name. But this neither accommodating Mens 
Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving any. Deſign, but that of naked Truth, 
which is not always the thing aimed at, ſuch Exactneſs is rather 
to be wiſhed, than. hoped for. And ſince the looſe Applica- 
tion of Names to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, 
ſerves both to cover our own Ignorance, as well as to perplex 
and confound others, which goes for Learning and Superiority 
in Knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt Men ſhould: uſe. it 
themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Though, I 
think, no ſmall part of the Confuſion to be found in the Notions 
of Men, might by Care and Ingenuity be avoided; yet I am 
far from concluding it every where wilful. Some Ideas are fo 
complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory does 
not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple 


* © /dexr, under one Name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to 


divine for what preciſe complex Idea ſuch a Name ſtands in a- 
nother Man's Uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows C nfu- 
fon in a Man's own Reaſonings and Opinions within himielf 5 
from the latter, frequent Coffea in diſcourſing and arguing 
with others. But having more at large treated of Words, their 
Defects and Abuſes, i * following Book, I ſhall here ſay no 
more of it. | ; 5 Bath 

6. 13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Col- Complex Ideas 
lections, and ſo Variety of ſimple ones nay accor- m be di. 
dingly be very clear and diſtinct in one part, and very ſtinct in one 
obſcure and confuſed in another. In a Man who ſpeaks 54; and con- 
of a Chiliaedron, of a Body of a thouſand Sides, V wes n 
the Idea of the Figure may be very confuſed, tho 
that of the Number be very diſtinct; ſo that he being able to 
diſcourſe, and demonſttate concerning that part of his complex 
Idea, which depends upon the Number of a Thouſand, he is apt 
to think he has a diſtin& Idea of a Chiliaedron; though it be 
plain, he has no preciſe Idea of its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh 
it, by that, from one that has bat 999 Sides: The not obſer- 
ning Whereof, cauſes no ſmall Error in Mens Thoughts, and 
Confuſlon in their Diſcourſes, 
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S. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtin Idea of 
This, if not the Figure of a Chil:aedron, let him for Trial's 
'beeded, cauſes ſake take another Parcel of the ſame uniform Mat- 
Confuſion in ter, viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and 
our Argumgs. make it into a Figure of 099 Sides: He will, I 
| doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas 
one from another, by the Number of Sides; and reaſon and ar- 
gue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and 
Reaſoning to that part only of theſe [deas, which is contained 
in their Numbers; as that the Sides of the one could be divi- 
ded into two equal Numbers; and of the other, not, &c. But 
when he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their Figure, he will 
there be preſently at a Loſs, and not be able, I think, to frame 
in his Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtin from the other, by 
the bare Figure of theſe two Pieces of Gold; as he could, if the 
ſame Parcel of Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Fi- 
gure of five Sides. In which incompleat Ideas, we are very 
apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially 


Where they have particular and familiar Names. For being 


ſatisfied in that part of the Idea, which we have clear; and the 
Name which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, con- 


«taining that Part alſo which is imperfje& and obſcure, we uſe it 


| L for that confuſed Part, and are, apt to draw Deductions from 


Abſurdities. 


the obſcure Part of its Signification, as confidently as we do 
from the other. | e 
8 455 S. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the 
" Inſtance in Name Eternity, we are apt to think we have 2? 


(Eternity. poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as much 


as to ſay, that there is no Part of that Duration 


which is not clearly contained in our Idea. Tis true, that 
he that thinks ſo, may have a clear Idea of Duration; he 


may alſo have a very clear Idea of a very great Length of Du- 
ration; he may alſo have a clear Idea of the Compariſon of 


that great one, with ſtill a greater: But it not being poſſible 


for him to include in his Idea of any Duration, let it be as great 


as it will, the whole Extent together of a Duration, where he 
ſuppoſes no End, that Part of his Idea, which is ſtill beyond the 
Bounds of that large Duration, he repreſents to his own Thoughts, 
is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it is, that in 
Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Eternity, or any other 


Infinity, we are apt to blunder, and involve our ſelves in maniſeſi 
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& 16. In Matter, we have no clear Ideas of the 55 
Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the ſmalleſt that Diviſibility 
occur to any of our Senſes; and therefore when of Matter. 


we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, 5279 
bough we have clear Ideas of Diviſion and Diviſibility, and 
have alſo clear Ideas of Parts made out of a whole by Diviſion z/ 
yet we have but very obſcure and confaſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, 
or minute Bodies ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions 
they are reduced to a Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception 
of any of our Senſes; and ſo all that we have clear and diſtincqt 
Ideas of, is of what Diviſion in general or abſtractly is, and the 
Relation of Totum and Parts: But of the Bulk of the Body, to 
be thus infinitely divided after certain Progreſſions, I think, we: 
have no clear nor diſtin& Idea at all. For I ask any one, Whe- _ 
er taking the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any, 
liſtin& Idea (bating ſtill the Number which concerns not Ex- 
tenſion) betwixt the 100, ooo, and the 1000, ooo Part of 
it, Or if he thinks he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, 
without loſing Sight of them, let him add ten Cyphers to 
each of thoſe Numbers, Such a Degree of Smallneſs is not un- 
reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, fince a Diviſion carried on ſo far, 
brings it no nearer the End of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt 
Diviſion into two Halfs does. I muſt confeſs for my part, 1 
have no clear diſtinct Ideas of the different Bulk or Extenſion, 
of thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure one of either of 
them. So that, I think, when we talk of Diviſion of Bodies, 
in inſinitum, our Idea of their diſtin& Bulks, which is the Sub- 
je&t and Foundation of Diviſion, comes, after a little Progreſ- 
ſion, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in Obſcurity. For that 
ldea, which is to repreſent only Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure 
and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten 2 
as big, but only by Number; fo that we have clear, diſtinct 
Ideas, we may ſay, of ten and one, but no diſtin& Ideas of two. 
ſuch Extenſions. Tis plain from hence, that when we talk of 
infinite Diviſibility of Body, or Extenſion, our diſtinct and clear 
Taeas are only of Numbers: But the clear, diſtinct Ideas of Ex- 
tenſloh, after ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt ; and of 
ſuch minute Parts, we have no diſtinct Ideas at all; but it re- 
turns, as all our Ideas of Infinite do, at laſt to that of Number 
always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſtinct 
Idea of actual, infinite Parts. We have, tis true, a clear Idea 
of Diviſion, as often as we will think of it; but thereby we 
have no mofe a clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, than we 
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nothing finite bears any Proportion to infinite; and therefore our 


242 Of Diſtinct and Confuſed Ideas, 
have a clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 
new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Divifi- | * 
bility giving us no more a clear and diſtin Idea of actually infi- 
nite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) gives us a 
Clear and diſtin& Idea of an actually infinite Number. They both 
being only in a Power ſtill of increaſing the Numbers, be it al- 
ready as great as it will. So that of what remains to be added, 
(wherein conſiſts the Infinity,) we have but anobſcure, imperſect, 
and confuſed Idea; from or about which we can argue or reaſon || ! 
with no Certainty or Clearneſs, no more than we can in Arith- 
metick, about a Number of which we have no ſuch diſtin Idea, 
as we have of 4 or 100; but only this relative obſcure one, that || | 
compared to any other, it is ſtill bigger: And we have no morea 
clear, poſitive Idea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or 
more than 400, ooo, ooo, than if we ſhould ſay, it is bigger than 
40, Or 4; 400, ooo, ooo, having no nearer a Proportion to the 
End of Addition, or Number, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 
4, and fo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of all Addition, 
as he that adds 400, ooo, ooo, to 400, ooo, ooo. And fo like- 
wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has as 
much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one of 
400, ooo, ooo of Years : For what remains of Eternity beyond 
either of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as clear to the one as the 
other; i. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive Idea of it at 
all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and ſo on, ſhall as ſoon 
reach Eternity, as he that adds 400, ooo, ooo, of Years, and fo 
on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe as often as he will: The 
remaining Abyſs being ſtill as far beyond the End of all theſe 
Progreſſions, as it is from the Length of a Day, or an Hour. For 
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Meas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in 
our Idea of Extenſion, when we encreaſe it by Addition, as well 
as when we diminiſh it by Diviſion, and would enlarge our 
Thoughts to infinite Space: After a few Doublings of thoſe Ideas 
of Extenſion, which are the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, 
we loſe the clear diſtin Idea of that Space: It becomes a 
confuſedly great one, with a Surplus of ſtill greater; about 
which, when we would argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find our 
ſelves at a Loſs; confuſed Ideas, in our Arguings and Deductions 
from that part of them which is confuſed, always leading us into 
- Confuſion. oF | CS 
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Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 
b. I, Brem what we already mentioned co Real Ideas are 


cerning Ideas, other Conſiderations be- conformable 

5 | long to them, in Reference to Things #9 their Arg 
from whence they are taken, or which they may chetypes. 
be ſuppoſed to repreſent; and thus, I think, they 
may come under a threefold Diſt inction; and are, 

Firſt, Either real, or fantaſtical. i 

Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate. 
Thirdly, True, or falſe. 5 f | 
Fir, By real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Na- 
ture; ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being, and 
Exiſtence of Things, or with their Archety pes. Fantaſtical or 
Chimerical, I call ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor 
have any Conformity with that Reality of Being, to which 
they are tacitly referr'd, as to their Archetypes. If we examine 
the ſeveral forts of Ideas before-mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 

S. 2. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all agree 
to the Reality of Things. Not that they are all Simple Ideas 
of them the Images, or Repreſentations of what 4 real. 
does exiſt, the contrary whereof, in all but the 3 
primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſnewed. But 
though Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow, than 
Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, &c. 
being in us the Effects of Powers in Things without us, or- 
dained by gur Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſations; they 
are real /deas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that 
are really in Things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances 
being deſigned to be the Marks whereby we are to know and 
diſtinguiſh Things which we have to do with, our Ideas do as 
well ſerve us to that Purpoſe, and are as real diſtinguiſhing 
Characters, whether they be only conſtant Effects, or elſe exa 
Reſemblances of ſomething in the Things themſelves; the Rea- 
lity lying in that ſteady Correſpondence they have with the di- 
ftin& Conſtitutions of real Beings. But whether they anſwer 
to thoſe Conſtitutions, as to Cautes or Patterns, it matters not : 
TC 123 | f 
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agree to the Reality o 


it ſyffices that they are conſtantly produced by them. And thug 
our ſimple Ideas are real and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree 
to thoſe Powers of Things which produce them in our Minds, 
that being all that is requiſite to make them real, and not Fictions 
at Pleaſure. For in {imple Ideas, (as has been ſhewn,) the 
Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of Things upon it, 


and can make to it ſelf no ſimple Idea, more than what it has re- 


ceived, | 85 1 
6. 3. Though the Mind be wholly paſlive, in 


| Complex Ideas Reſpect of its ſimple Ideas; yet, I think, we may 


are voluntary ſay, it is not ſo in reſpe& of its complex Ideas: 
Combinations, For thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Ideas put 
| together, and united under one general Name; 
tis plain that the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liberty, in 
forming thoſe complex Ideas: How elſe comes it to paſs, that one 
Man's Idea of Gold, or Juſtice, is different from anothers ? But 
becauſe he has put in, or left out of his ſome ſimple Idea which the 
other has not. The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, 
and which barely * Combinations? What Collections 
Things, and what not? And to this, I 

ſay, That, 5 1 xg 0 
| S. 4. Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations, ha- 


Mixed Modes ving no other Reality but what they have in the 


made of cor ſi: Minds of Men, there is nothing more required to 


ſtent Ideas, thoſe kind of Ideas, ro make them real, but that 


are real. they be ſo framed, that there be a Poſſibility of 

ke eriſting conformable to them. Theſe Ideas being 
themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, 
and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will emp together 
in them inconſiſtent 1dez. Indeed, as any of them have the 


Names of. a known Language aſſigned to them, by which he 


that has them in his Mind would ſignifie them to others, ſo bare 
Poſſibility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt have a Confor- 
mity to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is given 
them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical: As if a Man 
would give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea, which common 
Uſe calls Liberality, But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to 
Propriety of Speech, than Reality of Ideas For a Man fo be 
undiſturbed in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be 


done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a com- 


plex Idea of an Action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed 
in Danger, without uſing ones Keaſon or Induſtry, is what is 
alſo poilible to be; and ſo is as real an Idea as the other. Though 
7 the 
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together in any Subſtance; v. g. a rational Creature, coping 


3 Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. | | 3445 
the firſt of theſe having the Name Courage given to it, may, in 
Reſpect of that Name, be a right or wrong Idea: But the other, 


whilſt it has not a common received Name of any known Lan- 


guage aſſigned to it, is not capable of any Deformity, being 


made with no Reference to any thing but it ſelf. x 
g. 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances be- Ideas of Sub» | 


ing made all of them in Reference to Things ex- fances are 


ſting without us, and intended to be Repreſenta- real, when 


tions of Subſtances, as they really are, are no far- they agree 
ther real, than as they are ſuch Combinations of ieh ebe Ex- 
ſimple Ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in ence of 


Things without us. On the contrary, thoſe are Thing s. 


Fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch Collections th 
of ſimple Ideas as were really never united, never were found 
of a Horſe's Head, joined to a Body of Human Shape, or ſuc 

as the Centaurs are deſcribed : Or, a Body yellow, very malle - 


able, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter than common Water: 


Or, an uniform, unorganized Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all 
of ſimilar Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion joined 
to it. Whether ſuch Subſtances as theſe can poſlibly exift, or 
no, *tis probable we do not know : But be that as it will, theſe 
Ideas of Subſtances being made conformable te no Pattern exiſt- 
ing that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas, as 


no Subſtanceever ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs 


with us for barely imaginary : Rut much more are thoſe com- 
plex Ideas ſo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Con- 
tradition of their Parts: wx" AST ; 
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CC EAFf. IX. 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe 1 Ideas, are ſuch 
call adequate, which perfectly repre - 4 effect 
ſent thoſe Archetypes which the Mind ſuppaſes ” 2 n 
them taken from; which it intends them to ſtand , Arebe. 


8. I. O our real Ideas, ſome are 9 | Adequate | 


for, and to which it refers them. Inadeguate Ideas Pes. 


are ſuch, which are but a partial, or incompleat . _ 5 
e - Repreſen- 


* 


346 Adequate aud Inadequate Ideas. ; 
WW Repreſentation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are referred; 
| Upon which account it is plain, | : ' 
a. | S. 2. Firft, That all our fimple Ideas are adequate. 
WS Simple Ideas Becauſe being nothing but the Effects of certain 
adequate. Powers in Things, fitted and ordained by GOD, 

| to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but 
be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we are 


j | ure they agree to the Reality of Things. For if Sugar pro- 


duce in us the Ideas which we call Whiteneſs, and Sweetneſs, 
we are ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in 
our Minds, or elſe they could not have been produced by it. 
And fo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on 
any of our Senſes, the Idea ſo produced, is a real Idea, (and 
not a Fiction of the Mind, which has no Power to produce any 
fimple Ideas ;) and cannot but be 12 ſince it ought only 
to anſwer that Power: And ſo all ſimple Ideas are adequate. 
Tis true, the Things producing in us theſe ſimple Ideas, are 
but few. of them denominated by us, as if they were only the 
Cauſes of them; but as if thoſe Ideas were real Beings in them. 


For though Fire be called painful to the Touch, whereby is ſig- 
W nificd the Power of producing in us the Idea of Pain; yet it is 


eas in us; a 


1 Impreſſions Fire makes on the Sight and 


denominated alſo Light, end Hot; as if Light and Heat, were 
really anf in the Fire, more than a Power to excite theſe 
1 therefore are called Qualities in, or of the Fire. 
But theſe being nothing, in Fruth, but Powers to excite ſuch 

= Jdcas in us, I muſt, in that Senſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak 
of ſecandary Qualities, as being in Things; or of their Ideas, as 

being in the Objects that excite them in us, Such ways of ſpeak- 
W ing, though accommodated to the vulgar Notions, without which 
one cannot be well underſtood; yet truly fignify nothing, but 
thoſe Powers which are in Things, ts excite certain Senſations 
or Ideas in us. Since were there no fit Orgave to receive the 
*Tonch; nor a Mind 

W joined to thoſe Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, 
= by thoſe Impreſſions from the Fire, or the Sun, there would 
Þ yet be no more Light or Heat in the World, than there would 
Pain, if there were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, though 

the Sun. ſhould continue Tub as it is now, and mount AÆtna 
flame higher than ever it did. Solidity, and Extenſion, and the 
Termination of it, Figure, with Motion and Reſt, whereof 
we have the Ideas, would be really in the World as they are; 
whether they were any ſenſible Being to perceive them, or no: 
And therefore thoſe we have Reaſon to look on, as the real 
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Modifications of Matter; and ſuch as are the exciting Cauſes | 
of all our various Senſations from Bodies. But this Kang an | 
Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I ſhall enter no farther 
into it, but proceed to ſhew, what complex Ideas are adequate, 
and what not. | beets 8 
8. 3. Secondly, Our camplex Ideas of Modes, be- Modes are aff 
ing voluntary Collections of ſimple Ideas, which adequate. 
the * together, without reſerence to any . 
real Archetypes, or ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any where, are 
and cannot but be adequate Ideas, Becauſe they not being in- 
tended for Copies of Things really exiſting, but for Archet ypes 
made by the Mind, to rank and denominate Things by, can- 
nat want any thing ; they having each of them that Combina- 
tion of Ideas, and thereby that Perfection which the Mind in- 
tended they ſhould: So that the Mind acquieſces in them, and 
can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the Idea of a Fi- 
gure, with three ſides meeting at three Angles, I have a com- 


pleat Idea, wherein I require nothing elſe to make it perfe&. 
That the Mind is ſatisfied with the Perfection of this its Idea, 
is plain in that it does not conceive, that any Underſtanding 
hath, or can have a more compleat or perfect Idea of that thing 
it ſignifies by the Word Triangle, ſuppoſing it exiſt, than it 
ſelf has in that complex Idea of three Sides, and three Angles; 
in which is contained all that is, or can be eſſentinl to i, or 
neceſſary to compleat it, where-ever or however it exiſts. But 
in our Ideas of Subftances, it is otherwiſe. For their deſiring 
to copy Things, as they really do exiſt, and repreſent to ur 
ſelves that Conſtitution on which all their Properties depend,” 


_ perceive our Ideas attain not that Perfection we intend: We 


find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould be glad were in them 
and ſo areall inadequate, But mixed Modes, and Relations, be- 
ing Archetypes without Patterns, and ſo having nothing to re- 
preſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being 
ſo to it ſelf. He that at firſt put together the Idea of Danger 
perceived, Abſence of Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration 
of what was juſtly to be done, and executing of that without 
Diſturbance, or being deterred by the Danger of it, bad cer- 
tainly in his Mind that complex Idea made up of that Combina*s 
tion, and n it to be nothing elſe, but what it is, nor 

ther ſimple Ideas, but what it hath, it could 
not alſo but be an adequate Idea: And laying this up in his Me- 
mory, with the Name Courage annexed to it, to ſigniſie it ts 
others, and denominate from thence any Action he Wend ob- 
1 e ſer xe 
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1 348 Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 
W ſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and 
denominate Actions by, as they agreed to it. This Idea thus 
made, and laid up fora Pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adeguate, 
being referred to nothing elſe but it ſelf, nor made by any other 
Original, but the Good-liking and Will of him that firſt made 
this Combination. ve ee pe 0 
| 5. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in 
Modes in Re- Converſation learning from him the Word Cou- 
ference to ſer- rage, may make an Idea, to which he gives that 
died Names, Name Courage, different from what the firſt Au- 
may be inade- thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he 
quate. uſes it. And in this Caſe, if he defighs, that his 
| | Idea in Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the 
|| qther's Idea as the Name he uſes in Speaking is conformable in 
Sound to his, from whom he learned it, his Idea may be very 
wrong and :naaequatt, Becauſe in this Caſe, making the other 
= Man's Idea the Pattern of his Idea in thinking, as the other 
Man's Word, or Sound, is the Pattern of his in Speaking, his 
Ata is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the 
Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs and 
W figniſy by the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would have 
to be a Sign of the other Man's Idea, (to which, in its proper 
W Uſe, it is primarily annexed,) and of his own, as agreeing to 
m: To which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, it is 
faulty and inadequate. | EET. 
8. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are 


» 


referred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the Ideas 
in the Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed by the 
Names we apply to them, they may be very deficient, wrong 
aud madeguate. Becauſe they agree not to that, which the Mind 
deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which reſpect 
ly, any Idea of Mode can be wrong, imperfect, or inadequate, 
And on this account, our Ideas of mixed Modes are the moſt lia- 
ble to be faulty of any other; but this refers more to proper 


eaking, than knowing Right. © 
Sp 8 5. 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Subſtances, 


| Ideas of Sub- I have above ſhewed : Now, thoſe Ideas have in 
Faces, ar re- the Mind a double Reference: 1. Sometimes the 
Fd to real are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of eac 

= = noe Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are only 

|| adequate: de ſign'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations in the 

[| © © Mind of Things that de exiſt by Ideas of thoſe 

Qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In beth which wane 
Pe | theſe 
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theſe Copias of thoſe Originals and Archetypes, are imper ſect 
and inadequate, , _ 1 
Firft, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances, 
ſtand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Effences, 


whereby they are of this or that Species : And Names — 
for nothing but the Ideas that are in Mens Minds, they mu 


in the Learning taught in this part of the World) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual, 
in its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of 


is ſo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ſtrange, i 


any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the ſpecifick Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to 
Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſach ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who 
is there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be 
doubted, whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Mean- 
ing, than as having the real Efſence of a Man? And yet if you 
demand, what thoſe real Eſſences are, tis plain Men are igno- 
rant, and know them not. From whence it follows, that the 


Ideas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eſſences, 


as to Archetypes which are unknown, mult be ſo far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Reprefenta - 


tion of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, 


are, as it has been ſhewn, certain Collections of ſimple Ideas that 
have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. 


But ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence of any Sub- 


ſtance ; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
their neceſſary Connexion with it be known; as all Properties 
of a Triangle depend on, and as far as they are diſcoverable, 


are deducible from the complex Idea of three Lines, including 
, a Space, But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances, are not contained ſuch Idea, on which all the other 


Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 


mon dea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look on as 
belonging to it, is Malleableneſs, Bat yet this Property has no 
neceſſary Connexion with that complex 14ea, or any part of it : 
And there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 
pends on that of Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that 
Colour, or that- Weight depends on its Malleableneſs. And 
yet, though we know nothing of theſe real Effences, there is 


! 


| conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their | 
l That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up 
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nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 
forts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particular parcel of 
Matter, which makes the Ring I bave on my Finger, is for- 
wardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, where- 
by it is Gold; and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which 1 
find in it, vz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſibi- 
| lity, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon a ſlight touch of 
Mercury, &c. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 
flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly per- 
ceive I cannot diſcover: The fartheſt I can go, is only to pre- 
ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or inter- 
nal Conftitution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be-no- 
thing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts; 
of neither of which, I having any diſtin& Perception at all, I 
can have no Idea of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has 


1 that particular ſhining Yellowneſs, a greater Weight than any 


thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to have its Co- 
lour changed by the touch of Quickſilver. If any one will ſay, 
that the real Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe 
Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arangement or 
Connexion of its ſolid Parts, but ſomething elle, call'd its par- 
ticular Form; Iam farther from having any Idea of its real Eſ- 
ſence, than I was before; for I have an Idea of Figure, Size, 
and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, tho' I have none of the 
particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, wiereb 

the Qualities above mentioned are produced ; which Qualities 

ind in that particular parcel of Matter that is on my Finger, and 
not in another Parcel of Matter, with which I cut the Pen I 
write with, But when I am told, that ſomething beſides the 
Figure, Size, and Poſture of the folid Parts of that Body, is its 
Eſſence, ſomething called ſabſtantial Form; of that, I confeſs, 
I have no Idea at all, but only of the found Form; which is 


far enough from an Idea of its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. ' 


The like Ignorance as I have of the real Eſſence of this parti- 
cular Subſtance, I have alſo of the real Eſſence of all other na- 
tural ones: Of which Eſſences, I confeſs, I have no diſtin& 
Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they exa- 
mine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one 
Point, the ſame ſort of Ignorance. 1 
8. 7. Now then, when Men apply this particular parcel of 


| 4 Matter on my Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and de- 

W nominated Gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they not un- 

derſtood to give it that Name as belonging to a particular * 
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of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having of which 


Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that Species, 
and to be called by that Name? If it be ſo, as it is plain it is, 
the Name, by which Things are marked, as having that Eſ- 
ſence, muſt be referred primarily to that Eſſence; and conſe- 
quently the Idea to which that Name is given, muſt be referred 
alſo to that Eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which Es- 
ſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe the Names, know not their Ideas 
of Subſtances muſt be all inadequate in that ReſpeR, as not con- 
taining in them that real Efſence which the Mind intends 
they ſhould. 
S. 8. Secondly, Thoſe who negle&ing that uſe- Ideas of Sub- 
leſs Suppoſition of unknown real Eſſences, where- ſtances, as 
by they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the Colledions of 
Subſtances that exiſt in the World, by putting to- #237 Wuali- 
oether the Ideas of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which ie, are all 
are found co-exiſting in them, though they come eure. 
much nearer a Likeneſs of them, than thoſe who 
imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Eſſences: Yet they 
arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances they 
would thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies exact- 
ly and fully contain all that is to be found in their Archetypes. 
Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtances, whereof we 
make their complex Ideas, are ſo many and, various, that no 
Man's complex ſdea contains them all. That our abſtract Ideas 


of Subſtances, do not contain in them all the ſimple Ideas that 


are united in the things themſelves, is evident, in that Men do 
rarely put into their complex Idea of any Subſtance, all the ſim- 
ple Ideas they do know to exiſt in it. 
make the Signification of their ſpecifick Names as clear, and as 
little cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick Ideas 
of the ſorts 'of Subſtances, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe 


ſimple Ideas which are to be found in them: But theſe having 


no Original Precedency, or right to be put in, and make the 


ſpecifick Idea more than others that are left out, tis plain, that 


both theſe ways, our Ideas of Subftances are deficient and inade- 
guate, The ſimple Ideas, whereof we make our complex ones 
of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
of ſome ſorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Sub- 


ſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers 


that are in any one Body, till we have tried what Changes it 


is fitted to give to, or receive from other Subſtances, in their 


ſeveral ways of Application : Which being impoſhble to Ka 
trie 


Becauſe endeavouring to 
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352 Aulequute and Inadequate Ideas. 
tried upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſibie 


Collection of all its Properties. 


6. 9. Whoſoever firſt light on a parcel of that fort of Sub- 


its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution. Therefore thoſe ne- 
ver went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its pecu- 
liar Colour, perhaps; and. Weight, were the firſt he abſtracted 
from it, to make the complex Idea of that Species. Which both 
are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes after ſuch a manner, 
and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow ; and the other 
to force upwards any ,other Body of equal Bulk, they being 
put into a pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another, 
perhaps, added to theſe, the Idtas of Fuſibility and Fixedneſs, 
two other paſſive Powers, in Relation to the Operation of Fire 
upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Regia; two 
other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in 
changing its out ward Figure or Separation of it into inſenſible 
Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, uſually make the 
8 Idea in Mens Minds, of that ſort of Body we call 
Gold. FL | * | 
S. 10. But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of 
Bodies in general, or this ſort in particular, can doubt, that 
this, called Gold, has infinite other Properties, not contained in 
that complex Idea. Some, who have examined this Species 
more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many 
Properties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal. 
Conſtitation, as its Colour, or Weight: And, tis probable, if 
any one knew all the Properties that are by divers Men known 
of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many Ideas go 
to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; 
and yet, perhaps, that not be the thouſandth part of what is to 
be diſcovered in it. The * that that one Body is apt to 
receive, and make in other Bodies, upon due Application, ex- 
ceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt 
to imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any 
one, Who will but conſider how far Men are yet from know- 
ing all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, 
a Triangle, though it be no ſmall Number, that are already by 
Mathematicians diſcov ered o fit. 
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we ſhould have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made up of a 


ſtance we denote by the Word Gold, could not rationally take 
the Bulk and-Figure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on 
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33 Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 357 
S. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Subſlances, | 
are imperfe& and inadequate; Which would be fo Ideas of Subs 
alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we were to have ſtances, as Col7 
our complex Ideas of them, only by collecting their , of 
Properties in Reference to other Figures. How #27 Aralis 
uncertain and iinper fect would our Ideas be of an 2 are al 
Ellipfis, if we had no other Idea of it, but ſome few * LH4es , 
of-its Properties ? Whereas having in our plain 3 
Idea, the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we ſrom thence 
thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, an 
are inſeparable from it. 1 . ; 
S. 12, This in the Mind has three ſorts of abſtract Simple ideas 
Ideas, or nominal Eſſences : 8 wurt, and 
First, Simple Ideas, which are Ex]uzz, or Copies; adequate. 
but yet certainly adequate. Becauſe being intended . 
to expreſs nothing but the Power in Things to produce in the 
Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it is produced, 
cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the Paper I write 
on, having the Power, in the Light, (I ſpeak according to the 
common Notion of Light,) to produce in me the Senſation which 
I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of ſuch a Power, in 
ſomething without the Mind, ſince the Mind has not the Power 


to produce any ſuch Idea in it ſelf, and being meant for ee 


elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power; that ſimple Idea is real an 
7 The Senſation of White, in my Mind, being the Effect 
of that Power, which is in the Paper to produce it, is perfectly 
adequate to that Power; or elſe, that Power would produce 4 
different Idea. 5 1 — 
S. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances, Ideas of Sub- 
are Ettypes, Copies too; but not perfect ones, not ances are 
adequate : Which is very evident to the Mind, in sb, inddes 
that it plainly perceives, that whatever Collection 71e. 
of ſimple Ideas it makes of any Subſtance that exiſts, RAT 
it cannot be ſure, that it exactly anſwers all that are in that Sub- 
ſtance : Since not having tried all the Operations of all other 
Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alterations it would re- 
ccive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it cannot have an exact 
adequate Collection of all its active and paſſive Capacities z and 
ſo not have an adequate complex Idea of the Powers of any Sub- 
ſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which is that ſort of complex 
Idea of Subſtances we have. And, after all, if we could have, 
and actually had, in our complex Idea, an exact Collection of 
all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of any Subſtance, we 
* * "ſhould 


9 


164 True and Falſe Ideas- 
ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the Efence of that 
Thing. For ſince the Powers or Qualities, that are obſervable 
by us, are not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, but depend 
on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever of theſe 
Qualities, cannot be the real Eſſence of that Thing. Whereby 
it is plain, that our Ideas of Subfiances are not adequate; are 
not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a Man has 
no Idea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Subſtance is in 


it ſelf. - 3 = 
S. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Rela- 
Ide of Modes tions, are Originals, and Archetypes; are not Co- 
and Rela:s- ies, nor made after the Pattern of any real Exi- 
Ong, are Ar- ence, to which the Mind intends them to be con- 
ebetypes, and ſormable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe being ſuch 
cannot but be Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind it ſelf 
adequate. puts together, and ſuch Collections, that each of 
them contains in it preciſely all that the Mind in- 
tends it ſnould, they are Archetypes and Eſſences of Modes that 
may exiſt; and ſo are deſigned only for, and belong only to 
ſuch Modes, as when they do exiſt, have an exact Conformity 
with thoſe complex Ideas. The Idea therefore of Modes and 
Relations, cannot but be adegnate. fs 


— 
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Falſhord pro- in Propriety of Speech, only to Pro- 
per ly belong 30. | poſitions; yet Ideas are oftentimes 
Propoſitions. termed true or falſc, (as what Words are there not 
es uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome Devia- 
tion from their ſtrict and proper Significations ?) Though, I 
think, that when Ideas themielves are termed true or falſe, there 
is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is the Foundation 
of that Denomination: As we ſhall ſee, if we examine the par- 
ticular Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or falſe. 

In all which, we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmation, or Nega- 
tion, Which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. For our 
Ideas, being nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions * 
5 5 | | | nas, 


Tb and $. 1. T. Truth and Falſhood belong, 
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Minds, cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be ſaid to be 
true or falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of any thing can be ſaid 
to be true or falſe. ER | EST? Meck | f 
S. 2. Indeed, both Ideas and Words may be ſaid Metaphyſical 
to be true in a metaphyſical Senſe of the Word Tuch con- 
Truth, as all other Things, that any way exiſt, eint 4 tact, 
are ſaid to be true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they Propoſitions 
exiſt. Thouga in Things called true, even in that 

Senſe, there is, perhaps; a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, look d 
upon as the Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a mens 
tal Propoſition, though it be uſually not taken notice of. 

5. 3. But 'tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of 
Fruth, which we enquire here, when we examine; No Idea, as a 
whether our Ideas are capable of being true or falſe, Appearance in 
but in the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe the Mind, rue 
Words: And ſo ſay, that the Ideas in our Minds, or falſe. 
being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appearances 3 
there, none of them are falſe. The Idea of a Centaur having nd 
more Falſhood in it, when it appears in our Minds, than the Name 
Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths; 
or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, lying always 
in ſome Affirmation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our Ideas 
are not capable, any of them, of being falſe, till the Mind paſſes 
ome Judgment on them; that is, affirms or denies ſomething of 
them. | 5 N 
5. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas Ideas referred 
to any thing extraneous to them, they are then ca- to any thing: 
pable to be called true or falſe, Becauſe the Mind in u be erue 


ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition of their * Falſe. 


Conformity to that Thing: Which Suppoſition, as ES 
it happens to be true or falſe ;, ſo the Ideas themſelves come to be 
denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes wherein this happens, arg 
theſe following : | "11 „ 
8. 5. Fit, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea Other Mens Is 
it has, conformable to that in other Mens Minds, cal- dess, real Exi- 
led by the ſame common Name; v. g. when the Hence and ſup: 
Mind intends or judges its Ideas of Juſtice, Tempe- poſed real EE 
rance, Religion, tobe the ſame with what other Men * E714 
give thoſe Names to. „ ſalt , fer 73 
Secondly, when the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has frag 

in it ſelf, to be conformable to ſome real Exiſtence, © 

Thus the two Ideas, of a Man, and a Centaur, 
ſuppoſed to be the Ideas of * are the one true, an 
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the other falſe :, tig one having a Conformity to what has really 
exiſted, theothetmor. | , . | 
Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of jts Ideas to that real 
Conſtitution, and Eſſence of any thing, whereon all its Proper- 
ties depend: And thus the greateſt part, if not all our Ideas of 
Subſtatices, are falſe. 55 
S. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind is very apt 

The Cauſe of tacitly to make concerning its own Ideas. But yet, 
ſuch . Referen- if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, 
ces. if not only, concerning its abſtra& complex Ideas. 
For the natural Tendency of the Mind being to- 

wards Knowledge; ahd finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, and 
dwell upon only particular Things, its Progreſs would be very 


flow, and its Work endleſs: Therefore to thorten its way to 


Knowledge, and make each Perception the more conmprehenſive; 
the firſt Thing it does, as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging 


its Knowledge, either by Contemplation of the Things themſelves, 
that it would know, or Conference with others about them, is to 


bind them into Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what 
Knowledge it gers of any of them, it may thereby with Aſſurance 
extend to all o 

which is its great Buſineſs, Knowledge. This, as I have elſewhere 


ſnewed, is the Reaſon why we collect Things under comprehenſive 


Ideas, with Names annexed to them, into Genera and Species, i. e. 
into.Kinds and Sorts. | 
8. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of 


the Mind, and obſerve that Courſe it uſually takes in its Way 


to Knowledge, we (hall, I think, find, that the Mind having 
got any Idea, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Con- 
templation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract 
it, and then get a Name to it; and fo lay it up in its Store-houſe, 
che Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a fort of Things, of 


which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that we 


may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new Thing of a Kind 


that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that 


Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if the Name carried with 
it the Knowledge of the Species, or the Eſſence of it, whereof it is 


. indeed uſed as the Mark, and is generally 1 annexed to it. 


S. S. But this abſtract dea being ſomething in 

The Cauſe of the Mind between the Thing that exiſts, and the 
ſueh Referen- Name that is given to it; it is in our Ideas, that 
ces. both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the 
RN Propriety or Intelligibleneſs of our Speaking, con- 


ts. And hence it is, that Men are ſo for ward to fuppoſe, chat 


” 


that fort; and ſo advance by larger Steps in that, 
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the abſtract Ideas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to 
the Things exiſting without them, to which they are referrd ; 
and are the ſame alſo, to which the Names they give them, do, 
by the Uſe and Propriety of that Language, belong. For with- 
out this double Conformity of their Ideas, they find they ſhould 
both think amiſs of Things in themſelves, and talk of them 
unintelligibly to others. e 

5. 9. rſt then, I ſay, That when the Truthof Simple Ideas 
our Ideas #5 judged of, by the Conformity they have to may ve falſe, 
the Ideas which other Men have, and commonly fignify in Reference 
by the ſame Name, they may be any of them falſe. But ©? . 

357 2 the ſame ? 
yet /imple Ideas are leaſt of all liable tobe ſo mifta- „ 
le: Becauſe a Man by his Senſes, and every Day's leaft n e 
Obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf what the 5 fo 
imple Ideas are, which their ſeveral Names that 2 | 
are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but few in Number, 
and ſach, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily re&ify by 
the Objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom, *: 
that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; or applies 
the Name Red, to the Idea of Green ; or the Name Sweet, to 
the Idea Bitter : Much leſs are Men apt to confound the Names 
of Ideas, belonging to different Senſes ; and call a Colour, by the 
Name of a Taft, &c. whereby it is evident, that the {imple 
Ideas they call by any Name, are commonly the fame that o- 
thers have and mean, when they uſe the ſame Names. 

S$. #0. Complex Ideas are much more. liable to be 
falſe in this Reſpect; and the complex Ideas o mixed Ideas of mix- 

odes, much more th an thoſe of Subſtances : Becaule ed Modes moſt 
in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe which the common liable to be 
and unbgrrowed Names of any Language are ap- Falſe in this 
plied to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſer- Senſe. 
ving ordinarily to diſtinguiſh one ſort from anc — * 
ther, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the Uſe of - 
their Words, from applying them to ſorts of Subſtances to 
which they do not at al} belong. But in mixed Modes, we are 
much more uncertain, it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral 
Actions, whether they are to be called Juſtice, or Cruelty , Libe- 
rality, or Prodigality. And ſo in referring our Ideas to thoſe of 
other Men, call'd by the ſame Names, ours may be falſe; and 
the Idea in our Minds, which we expreſs by the Word, Fuftice, 
may, perhaps, be that which ought to have another Name. 5 
S 11. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed 4 
Modes are more liable than any ſort, to be dif- Or at leaſt to bo 
ferent from thoſe of other Men, whichare marked rhoughr * 
we e ee e ene einm 
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Falſe, but thoſe of 


y the fame Names: This at leaſt is certain, That this fort of 
alſhoad is much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed 
Modes, than to any other. When a Man is thought to havea 
falſc Idea of Juſtice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 
Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of thoſe 


Names are the Signs of in other Men. 


| 6. 12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, 
And why. That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, being 


Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a precile, 


Collection of {imple Ideas; and fo the Eſſence of each Species 
being made by Men alone, whereof we have no other ſenſible 
Standard exiſting any where, but the Name it ſelf, or the Defi- 
nition of that Name: We have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 
Teas of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we would 
conform them, but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought to uſe 
thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations 5, and lo, as our 
Ideas conform, or differ from them, they paſs for true or falle. 


And thus much concerning the Truth and Falfheod of our Ideas 


in Reference to their Names. | 
Wt | 6. Iz. Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſhood, 
ds referred toreal of our Ideas, in Reference to the real Exiftence of 
8 3 4 Thipgs, when that is made the Standard of 
1 ago Truth, none of wy 2 = termed falſe, 
put only complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
—_— .l.̃. 14. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas being barely 
Firſt, Simple IL. ſuch Perceptions, bas God as fitted us to receive, 
des in this Senſe and given Power to external Objects to pro- 
not falſe, and Why. duce in us by eſtabliſhed Laws and Ways, ſuit- 
ER able to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, though 
zncomprehenſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothingyelſe but 


no {ach Appearances as are. produced in us, and muſt be ſuit— 


able to thoſe Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe 
they could not be produced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe 


Powers, they are what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they 


Þecome liable to any Imputation of Falſood, if the Mind (as 
3" moſt Men I believe it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the 
Things themſelves. For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſet them 
as Marks of DiſtinRion in Things, whereby we may be able to 
diſcern one Thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for 
our Uſes. as We have Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our 


ſimple Idea, whether we think, that the Idea of Blue be in the 


Violet it ſelf, or in our Mind only; and only the Power of 
producing it be the Texture of its Parts, reflecting the Parti- 
a + %. 5 # 1 5 — N : g N 5 i . ; £ 0 f T k E ju - . 5 cles 
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cles of Light, after a certain Manner, to be in the Violet it 


ſelf, For that Texture in the Object, by a regular and con- 
ſtant Operation, producing the ſame Idea of Blue in us, it ſerves 

us to diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, that from any other Thing, 
whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark, as it is really in the Violet, 
be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Colour, 
the Idea whereof (which. is in us) is the exact Reſemblance. And + | 
it is equally from that Appearance to be denominated Blue, 
whether it be that real Colour, or only a peculiar Texture in 
it, that cauſes in us that Idea: Since the Name Blue notes pro- 
perly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtinction that is in a Violet, 
diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever it conſiſts in, that be- 
ing beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to know, and, perhaps, 


would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Faculties to diſcern,” 


5. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation 
of Falſhood to our ſimple Ideas, if by the different 
Structure of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, That 
the ſame Object. ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens Minds _ 
different Ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if the Idea 
that a Violet produced in one Man's Mind by his 
Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigeld produced in 5 
another Man's, and vice versd. For fince this could never be 
known : becauſe one Man's Mind could not paſs into another 
Man's Body, to perceive what Appearances were produced by 
thoſe Organs; neither the Ideas hereby, nor the Names would 

J be in either. For all 


Things that had the Texture of -a Violet, producing conſtantly 


different from 


auother's. 


the Idea which he called Blue; and thoſe which had the Lex- 


ture of a Marigold, producing conſtantly the Idea which he as 


conſtantly called Tellom, vrhatever thoſe Appearances were in 


his Mind, he would be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh Things 
for his Uſe by thoſe Appezrances, and underſtand and fignity 


| pore Diſtinctions, marked by the Names Blue and Tellow, as if 
L 


e Appearances, or Ideas in his Mind, received from thole two 


Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the Ideas in other Mens 
Minds. 1 am nevertheleis very apt to think, that the ſenſible 


Ideas produced by any Object in different Mens Minds, are 
moſt commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike. For which 


Opinion, I think, there might be many Reaſons offer d: But - 
that being beſides my preſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my 


Reader with them; but only Mind him, that the contrary Sup- 
palition, if it could be proved, 7 of little Uſe, either ſor the 


Improves. 
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366 Of Trae and Falſe Ideas. | 
Improvement of our Knowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and 
ſo we need not trouble our ſelves to examine it. PX on 

8 5. 16, From what has been ſaid concerning 
Firſt, Simple our {imple Ideas, | think it evident, That our ſimple 
Ideas in this Ideas can none of them be falſe, in Reſpect of Things 


- 


"Senſe not © exiſting without us. For the Truth of theſe Ap- 
| Falſe, and pearances, or Perceptions in our Minds, conſiſt- 
win ing, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwer- 


able to the Powers in external Objects, to pro- 
duce by our Senſes ſuch Appearances in us, and each of them be- 
ing in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produced 
It, and which alone it repreſents, it cannot upon that Account, or 
= asreferr'd to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Tellow, Bitter or 
- 15 can never be falſe Ideas, theſe Perceptions in the Mind are 
= Juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed by 
God to produce them; and ſo are truly what they are, and are 


intended to be. Indeed the Names may be diſapply'd ; but that 


| In this Reſpect, makes no Falſhood in the Ideas: As if a Man ig- 

WW porant in the Engl Tongue, ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. 
S. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of 
Secondly, Modes, in Reference to the Eſſence of any Thing really 


| | Modes not exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever complex Idea 


= fale. I bave of any Mode, it hath no Reference to any 
=_ Pattern exiſting, and made by Nature : It is not 
= ſuppoſed to contain in it any other Ideas, than what it hath ; nor 
= to repreſent any thing, but ſuch a Complication of Ideas as it 
does. Thus when I have the Idea of ſuch an Action of a Man, 
WW who forbears to afford himſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, 
and other Conveniencies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will be 
ſufficient to ſupply, and his Station requires, 1 have no falſe Idea; 
but ſuch an one as repreſents an Action, either as I find or ima- 
pine it; and ſo is capable of neither Truth, or Falſhood. But when 
W 4 give the Name Fragal:ty, or Vertue, to this Action, then it may 
be called a fie Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 

ea, to which, in. Propriety of Speech, the Name of Fugality, 


Standard of Vertue and Vice. . 
S. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſt ances, 
W Thirdly, Ideas being allreferred to Patterns in Things themſelves, may 
ef Subſtances be falſe. That they are all falſe, when looked up- 


| when falſe. on as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences 


beer of Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing 


| 
| 
| 


| to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical Suppo- | 


| 
| 
| 


| doth belong; or to be conformable to that Law, which is the 
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fition, and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of ſimple Ideas exiſting together 
conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns they are the ſuppoſed 
Copies : And in this Reference of them, to the Exiſtence of Things, 
they are falſe Ideas. I. When they put together ſimple Ideas, which 
in the real Exiſtence of Things have no Union; as when to the 
Shape and Size that exiſt together in a Horſe, is joined, in the ſame 
complex Idea, the Power of barking like a Dog: Which three 


Ideas, however put together into one in the Mind, were never 


united in Nature; and this therefore may be called a falſæ Idea of 
an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Subſtances are, in this Reſpect, alſo falſe, 
when from any Collection of ſimple Ideas that do always exiſt to- 
gether, there is ſeparated, by a direct Negation, any other ſimple 
Idea which is conſtantly joined with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, 
Solidity, FuſiBility, the peculiar Weightineſs, and yellow Colour 
of Gold, any one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater 
Degree of Fixedneſs than is in Lead or Copper, he may be faid 
to have a falſe complex Idea, as well as when he jains to thoſe o- 
ther ſimple ones, the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs, For ei- 
ther way, the complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple 
ones as have no Union in Nature, may be termed falſe. But if he 
leave out of this his complex Idea, that of Fixedneſs quite, with- 
out either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt 
in his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on, as an inadequate and 
imperfe& Idea, rather than a falſe one; ſince though it contains 
not all the ſimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together but what do really exiſt together. 8 = 
5. 19. Though in Compliance with the ordi- Truth or Fal- 
nary way of Speaking, I have ſhewed in what ,v always 
Senſe, and upon what Ground our Ideas may be ſuppeſes Ajfer- 


ſometimes called true, or falſe ;, yet if we will look —_— or Nez 


a little nearer into the Matter in all Caſes, where 

any Idea is call'd true, or falſe, it is from ſome Judg- | 
ment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true 
or falſe, For Truth or Falſhood, being never without ſome Affir ma- 


tion or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found, but where 


Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to the Agreement, or 
Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for. The Signs we 
chiefly uſe, are either Ideas, or Words, wherewith we make ei- 
ther mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in ſo joining or 
ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they ſtand for, 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree ;, and Falſbood in the contra- 


[yy as ſhall be more fully ſhewed hereafter. 220 
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20. — Idea then which we have in our 
er conformable or not to the Exiſt- 
ence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds of 


grue nor falſe. other Men, cannot properly for this alone be cal- 


led falſe. 


For theſe Repreſentations, if they have 


nothing in them, but what is really exiſting in Things with- 
out, cannot be thought falſe, being exact Repreſentations of 


ſomething : Nor yet if they 


ave any thing in them, differing 


from the Reality of Things, can they properly be faid to be 
falſe Repreſentations, or Ideas of Things, they do not repreſent, 
But the Miſtake and Falſhood is, LP 7: 


But are falſe, 
Firſt, When 
judged agree» 
able 10 ano- 
eber Man's I- 
dea without 
being o. 


Secondly,When 
Judgedtoagree 
% real Exi- 
tence, when 
they do not. 


25 Thirdly,Woen 
_ judged ade- 


uate, tit bout 
are ſo. 


S. 21. Firft, When the Mind having any Idea, 
it jzdges and concludes it the ſame that is in other 
Mens Minds, fignified by the ſame Name; or that 
it is conformable to the ordinary re&ived Signifi- 
cation or Definition of that Word, when indeed it 
isnot: Which is the moſt uſual Miſtake ih mixed 
Modes, though other Ideas alſo are liable to it. 

8. 22, Secondly, When it having a complex Idea 
made up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple ones, as 
Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree to 
a Species of Creatures really exiſting; as when it joins 
the Weight of Tin to the Colour, Fuſibility, and 
Fixedneſs of Gold. 

S. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Idea, it has 
united a certain Number of ſimple Ideas, that do 
really exiſt together in ſome ſorts of Creatures, 
but has alſo left out others, as much inſeparable, 
it judges this to be a perfect compleat Idea, of a ſort 


of things which really it is not; v. g. having joined the Ideas of 
Subſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes 
that complex ſdea to be the compleat Idea of Gold, when yet 
its peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility in Agua Regia, are as inſe- 
parable from thoſe other Ideas or Qualities of that Body, as they 
are one from another. 


Foure hh, 
Men judged 
to repreſent 


the real E[- 


ſence. 


W fire Powers, i 


S. 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, 
when I judge, that ths complex Idea contains in it 
the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting; when at leaſt 
it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties which 
flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitution. I 
ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties ; for thoſe 
Properties conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſ- 
t has, in Reference to other Things, all that are 

Fs. | __  vulgarly 
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vulgarly known of any one Body, and of which the complex 
Idea of that kind of Things is uſually made, are but a very few, | 
in Compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral ways tried and 
examined it, knows of that one ſort of Things; and all that 
the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in Compariſon of | 
what are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or ef- | 
ſential Conſtitution. The Eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very 
little Compaſs, conſiſts in a very few Ideas, three Lines inclu- | 
ding a Space, make up that Eſſence : But the Properties that | 
flow from this Eſſence, are more than can be eaſily known, or 
enumerated, Sol imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences 
lie in a little Compaſs ; though the Properties flowing from | 
that internal Conſtitution, are endleſs, | | 

S. 25. To conclude, a Man having no Notion Ideas, when 
of any Thing without him, but by the Idea he falſe. . 
has of it in his Mind, (which dea he has a Pow- | 
er to call by what Name he pleaſes) he may, indeed, make an | 
Idea neither anſwering the Reality of Things, nor agreeing to 
the Ideas commonly ſignified by ether Peoples Words; but can- 
not make a wreng or falſe Idea of a Thing which is no other- 
wiſe known to him, but by the Idea he has of it, v. g. When 
I frame an Idea of the Legs, Arms, and Body of a Man, and 
join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, I do not make a falſe Idea 
of any thing; becauſe it repreſents nothing without me, But 
when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to re- 
preſent ſome real Being without me, or to be the ſame Idea that 


others call by the ſame Name; in either of theſe Caſes, I may 


err. And upon this account it is, that it comes to be terme 
a falſe Idea; though, indeed, the Falſbood lies not in the Idea, 
but in that tacit mental Propoſition, wherein a Conformity and 
Reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if 
having framed ſuch an idea in my Mind, without Thinking, 
either that Exiſtence, or the Name Man or Tartar, belongs to 
it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought fanta- 
ſtical in the Naming ; but not erroneous in my Judgment; nor 
the Idea any way falſe. | es 
5. 26. Upon the whole Matter, I think, That More properly 
our Ideas, as they are conſidered by the Mind, ei- ?0 be caled 
ther in Reference to the proper Signification of N r 
their Names, or in Reference to the Reality of Merz. 
Things, may very fitly be called right or wrong Ideas, 
according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to which 


they are referred. But if any one had rather call them true or 
8 | 


falſe, 


364 Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 
falſe, 'tis fit he uſe a Liberty, which every one, has, to call 
Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt ; though in Propriety of 
2 Truth or Falſhood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 
but as they, ſome way or other, vertually contain in them ſome 
mental Propoſition. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, ſim- 
ply conſidered, cannot he wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein 
inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All other Ideas are in 
themſelves right; and the Knowledge about them, right and true 
Knowledge : But when we come to refer them to any thing, as 
to their Patterns and Archety pes, then they are capable of be- 
ing wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch Archety pes. 


———_— 


CH AP. XXXIII. 
Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


| Something un- S. I. Here is ſcarce any one that does not 
reaſonable in bbſerve ſomething that ſeems odd to 
maſt Men. him, and is in it ſelf really extrava- 
1 gant in the Opinions, Reaſonings, and Actions of 
| other Men. The leaſt Flaw of this kind, if at all different from 
his own, every one is quick. ſighted enough to eſpy in another, 
and will by the Authority of Reaſon forwardly condemn, though 
be be guilty of much greater Unreaſonableneſs in his own Te- 
W nets and Conduct, which he never perceives, and will very 
hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 

| | S. 2, This proceeds not wholly from Self-love, 
| Not whol; though that has often a great Hand in it. Men 
© from Self of fair Minds,and not given up to the over-weening 
Love. of Self- flattery, are frequently guilty of it; and 
* in many Caſes one with Amazement hears the Ar- 
E ovings, and isaſtoniſh'd at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who 
yields not to the Evidence of Reaſon, though laid before him as 
clear as Day-light. 1 — 
5. 3. This ſort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually 
Nor from E- imputed to Education and Prejudice, and for the 
cdaucation. moſt part truly enough, though that reaches not 
4 the bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtingly 
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Name for the thing it ſelf : But yet, I think, he ought to look 
a little farther, who would trace this fort of Madneſs to the 
Root it ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence this 


Flaw has its Original in very ſober and rational Minds, and 


wherein it conſiſts, 
S. 4. I ſhall be pardon'd for calling it by ſo 4 degree of 


harſh a Name as Madneſs, when it is conſidered, Madneſs 
that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that Name, and 

is reflly Madneſs; and there is ſcarce a Man ſo free from it, 
but that if he ſhould always, on all Occaſions, arguevr do as 
in ſome Caſes he conſtantly does, would not be thought fitter 
for Bedlam, than Civil Converſation. I do not here mean when 
he is under the Power of an unruly Paſlion, but in the ſteady 
calm Courſe of his Life. That which will yet more apologize 
for this harſh Name, and ungrateful Imputation on the grea- 
teſt part of Mankind is, that enquiring a little by the bye into 
the Nature of Madneſs, B. 2. c. 11. $. 13. I found it to ſpring 


from the very ſame Root, and to depend on the very ſame MM 


Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This Conſideration of the 
thing it ſelf, at a time when I thought not the leaſt on th 
Subject which I am now treating of, ſuggeſted it fo me. An 
if this be a Weakneſs to which all Men are fo liable; if this 
be a Taint which ſo univerſally infects Mankind, the greater 
Care ſhould be taken to lay it open under its due Name, 
0 to excite the greater Care in its Prevention and 
ure. | 8 
S. 5. Some of our Ideas have a natural Correſpon- From 4 
dence and Connexion one with another : It is the wrong Conne- 
Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to trace theſe, xion of Idear. 
and hold them together in that Union and Corre- 
ſpondence which is founded in their peculiar Beings. Beſides 
this, there is another Connexion of Ideas wholly owing to 
Chance or Cuſtom ; Ideas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, 
come to be ſo united in ſome Mens Minds, that 'tis very hard to 
ſeparate them, they always keep in Company, and the one no 
ſooner at any time comes into the Underſtanding, bat its Aſſo- 
ciate appears with it; and if they are more than itwo, which are 
thus united, the whole Gang, always inſeparable, ſhew them- 
ſelves together. | | 
S. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not This Con* 
ally'd by Nature, the Mind makes in it ſelf either nexion how 
voluntarily, or by Chance; and hence it comes in made, | 
different Men to be very different, according to 


1 
their 


— 4 


W 


4 


366 Of the Afſociation of Ideas: 
their different Inclinations, Educations, Intereſts, &c. Cuſtoin 
ſertles Habits of Thinking in the Underſtanding, as well as of 
determining in the Wil}, and of Motions in the Body ; all 
which ſeems to be but Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirits, 
which once ſet a going, continue in the ſame Steps they have 
been uſed to, which by often treading, are worn into a ſmooth 
Path, and the Motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were na- 
tural. As far as we can comprehend Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem 
to be produced in our Minds; or if they are not, this may 
ſerve to# explain- their following one another in an habitual 
Train, when once they are put into that Tra, as well as it 
does to explain ſuch Motions of the Body, A Muſician uſed 
toany Tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, 
the Ideas of the ſeveral Notes of it will follow one another or- 
derly in his Underſtanding, without any Care or Attention, as 
regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of the Or- 
an to play out the Tune he has begun, though his unattentive 
i be elſewhere a wandering. Whether the natural 
Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well as of that regular Dancing of his 
| Fingers, be the Motion of his Animal Spirits, I will not deter- 
| mine. how probable ſoever, by this Inſtance, it appears to be 
ſo: But this may help us a little to conceive of intellectual Ha- 
bits, and of the tying together of Ideas. 
5 9. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them 
Some Anti. made by Cuſtom in the Minds of moſt Men, I 
2athies an ef. think no Body will queſtion, who has well con- 
fed fit. ſider d himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps, 
: might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Sympathies | | 
and Antipathies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, || © 
and produce as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are 
therefore called ſo, though they at firſt had no other Original 
but the accidental Connexion of two Ideas, which, either the * 
Strength of the firſt Impreſtion, or future Indulgence fo united, Ih 
that they always afterwards keep Company together in that | * 
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: Man's Mind, as if they were but one Idea. I ſay, moſt of the 4 
b Antipathies, I do not ſay all, for ſome of them are truly natural, x 
| depend upon our original Conſtitution, and are born with us; 
but a great part of thoſe which are counted natural, would * 
have been known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early t 
Impreſſions, or wanton Phancies at firſt, which would have 


been acknowledged the Original of them, if they had been tt 
warily obſerved, A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no 
fooner hears the Name of it, but his Phancy —_— 
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Of the- Aſſociation of Ideas. 967 © 
Sickneſs and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cahnot bear the 
very Idea of it; other Ideas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vo- 
miting, preſently accompany it, and heis diſturb'd, but he knows 
from whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell how he got 
this Indiſpoſition: Had this happen'd to him by an over Doſe 
of Honey, when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have fol- 
lowed, but the Cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the An- 
tipathy counted natural. 792 20 

5. 8. I mention this not out of any great Neceſſity there is 
in this preſent Argument, to diſtinguiſh nicely between natural 
and acquired Antipathies, but I take notice of it for another 
Purpoſe, (v:z.) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge 
of their Education, would think it worth their while diligently 
to watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of 
Ideas in the Minds of young People. This is the Time moſt | 
ſuſceptible of laſting Impreſſions ; and though thoſe relating to 
the Health of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded and en- 
ced againſt, yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate 


| more peculiarly to the Mind, and terminate in the Underſtand- | 


ing, or Paſſions, have been much leſs heeded than the thing de- 
ſerves ; nay, thoſe relating purely to the Underſtanding, I 
as I ſuſpe&, been by moſt Men wholly overlook'd. a 
8. 9. This wrong Connexion in our Minds of 4 proeas 
Ideas in themſelves, looſe and independant one of Cauſy of Er- 
another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of ſo great rerg. 1 
Force to ſet us awry in our Actions, as well Mo- 
ral as Natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions themſelves; 
that perhaps there is not any one thing that deſerves more to be 
looked after. | 

S. 10. The Ideas of Goblings and Sprights, have Inflances, 
really no more to do with Darknets, than Light; | | 
yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on the Mind of 
a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never 
be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives, but Dark- 
neſs (hall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe frightſul Ideas, 
and they ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear the one 


than the other. | 5 
S. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 


on the Man and that Action over, and over, and by rumina- 


ting on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, ſo cements thoſe 
two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 
thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered, 
comes into his Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce An 

EE them, 


A. 


1 the daily Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy o 


3s . Of the Aſſociation of Ideas: 
= them, but has as much an Averſion for the one as the other; 
Thus Hatreds are often begotten from ſlight and almoſt inno- 
cent > ru and Quarrels propagated and continued in the 
World. | | be 
S. 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he 
ſaw his Friend die in ſuch a Room; though theſe have in Na- 
ture nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of the 
Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being once 
made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it, he confounds 
them in his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 
| * S. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and 
hy tire whillt it laſts, it is got in the Power of Reaſon to 


cures ſoms help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it. 
Diſorders in Ideas in our Minds, when they are there, will ope- 
#be Mind rate according to their Natures and Circumſtances; 
which Reaſon and here we fee the Cauſe why Time cures cer- 
cannot. tain Affections, which Reaſon, though in the 


right, and allow'd to be fo, has not Power over, 
nor is able againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to 
hearken to it in other Caſes. The Death of a Child, that was 

f her Soul, 
rends from her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and 
gives her all the Torment imaginable : Uſe the Conſolations of 
Reaſon in this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one 
on the Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the 
Pain of his Joints tearing aſunder. Till time has by Diſuſe ſe- 
parated the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs from the Idea 
of the Child returning to her Memory.,all Repreſentations, though 
never ſo reaſonable, are in vain ; and therefore ſome in whom 
the Union between theſe Ideas is never diſſolved, ſpend their 
Lives in Mourning, and carry an incurable Sorrow to their 
Graves. | | 
| 5. 14. A Friend of mine knew one perfectly 


"Farther In- cured of Madneſs by a very harſh and offenſive 


ftances of the Operation. The Gentleman, who was thus re- 
Effet of the covered, with great Senſe of Gratitude and Ac- 
Aſſeciation of knowledgment, owned the Cure all his Life af- 
Ideas. ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have re- 
| ceived; but whatever Gratitude and Reaſon ſug- 
geſted to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Operator : 
That Image brought back with it the Idea of that Agony which 
he ſuffer'd from his Hands, which was too mighty and intole- 
table for him to endure. © DUE 61 NB : 
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1. Many Children imputing the Pain they endured at 
ed ol = their Books they were corrected for; ſo join thoſe 
Ideas together, that a Book becomes their Averſion, and ay arc 
never reconciled to the Study and Uſe of them all their Lives 
after; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, which, 
otherwiſe poſſibly they might have made the great Pleaſure b 
their Lives. There are Rooms convenient enough, that ſome 
Men cannot Study in, and Fafhions of Veſſels, which thougit 
never fo clean and commodious, they cannot Drink out of, and, 
that by Reaſon of ſome accidental Ideas which are anneked te 
them, and make them offenſive ; and who is there that hath 
not obſerved ſome Man to flag at the Appearance, or in the 
Company of ſome certain Perſon not otherwiſe ſuperior to him, 
but becauſe having once on ſome occaſion got the Aſcendanty - 
the Idea of Authority and Diſtance goes along with that of the 
Perſon, and he that has been thus ſubjected, is not able to ſeparate 
S. 16. Inftances of theſe kinds are ſo plentiful ever -where, 4 

that if I add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Odanefs of 

it, It is of a young Gentleman, who having learnt to Dance, 
and that to gteat Perfection, there happened to ſtand an ol 
Trunk in the Room where he learnt. The Idea of this remark- 
able piece of Houſhold-Stuff, had ſo mixed it ſelf with the 
Turns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that Cham- 
ber he could Dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt 
that Trunk was there, nor could he -petform well in any othet 


place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other Trunk had its due Poſi- 


tion in the Room. If this Story ſhall be ſuſpected to be dref- 
ſed up with ſome comical Circumſtances, a little beyond pre- 
ciſe Nature; I anſwer for my ſelf, that I had it ſome. Years 
ſince from a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own Know- 
ledge; as | report it; and I dare ay, there are very few inqui= 
ſitive Perſons, who read this, who have not met with Accounts 
if not Examples, of this Nature, that may parallel, or at lea 

juſtify this. | 


5. 17. Intellectuał Habits and Defects this 15 Irs Hifluencs 
contracted, are not leſs frequent and powerful, on inrelefiugal 
though leſs obſerved. Let the ſdeas of Being and Habit. 
Matter be ſtrongly joined either by Education or 5 
much Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combined in the Mind, what 
Notions, what Reaſonings, will there be about ſeparate Spirits? 
Let Cuſtom from the very Childhood, have join'd Figure and 
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Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 371 
and the Confuſion of two different Ideas, which a cuſtomary Con- 
nexion of them in their Minds hath to them made in Effect bat 
one, fills their Heads with falſe Views and their Reaſonings 
h falſe Canſequences. | | 

% 
9. 19. Having thus given an Account of the Concluſion, 


Original, Sorts, and Extent of our Ideas, with ſe- 
yeral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know not whether 


1 may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our Knowledge; the 


Method | at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now require, that 
I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what Uſe the Under- 
ſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we have by them, 
This was that, which, in the firſt general View I had of this 
dubject, was all that J thovght I ſhould have to do: But upon a 
nearer Appraach, I find, that there is ſo cloſe a Connexion be- 
tween Ideas and Words; and our abſt ract Idea, and general 
Words have fo cohſtant a Relation one to another, that it is im- 
poſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our Knowledge, which 
all conſiſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Na- 
ture, Uſe, and Signification of Language; which therefore mu 


be the Buſineſs of the next Book, 
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